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ON THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE SILK-TRADE 
IN ENGLAND. 


Ir is not merely the temporary interest excited by the late discus- 
sions in Parliament, or the distress of the silk manufacturers generally 
throughout the country, which induces us to take up this topic. 
Independently of these considerations, which are of themselves suf- 
ficient to give it an additional importance in the estimation of the 
British public, the connexion of the subject with the silk-trade of 
India, brings it strictly within the province of our labours, and gives 
it a more especial claim on our attention. 

Those who have the good fortune to be acquainted with M. 
Moreau’s celebrated work on British Trade, or his subsequent publi- 
cation on the Trade and Finances of our Indian Empire, will be at no 
loss to estimate the character of his still more recent and interesting 
production on the Silk-Trade of this country.' It is distinguished by 
the same profound research into the most authentic records, the same 
indefatigable industry in compiling and digesting the multifarious 





! Rise and Progress of the Silk Trade in England, from the earliest Period 
to the present Time, (February 1426;) founded on Official Documents. Il- 
lustrated by copious Tables, constructed on a new plan, and exhibiting, since 
1701, acollected view of the quantities of the Raw Silk of Bengal, China, 
and Persia, [talyand Turkey; and of Thrown Silk imported into, and re- 
exported from, Great Britain; and the quantities remaining for the use of the 
Mauufacturer, the Price of each Species of Silk, the Rates and the Amount 
of Duty; and also the Quantity, the official and real Value of British Manu- 
factured Silk Goods exported to Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and each 
Kingdom, State, or Colony, depending on the same ; each Table having a 
Summary Recapitulation of several Periods of Five Years each, showing the 
true Increase or Decrease of the Silk Trade; concluding, Ist, with the 
Report relative to the Silk Trade presented the 8th June 1821, to the House 
of Lords, by a Select Committee, with the Minutes of Evidence taken before 
the said Committee, the 4th, 7th, 14th, and 16th May 1821; and 2dly, by 
several authentic Accounts conuected with the Silk Trade, &c. &c. The 
whole carefully compiled, digested, and arranged, (the antient part from 
the most authentic original Records, printed and manuscript, and the modern 
part from the Records of Parliament, the Board of Trade, the East India 
Company, the Accounts of the Custom House, and the ablest Writers, Foreign 
and British), By César Moreau, French Vice Consalin London, Member of 
the Royal Institution, &c. &c, &c. London, 1826, 
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2 On the Rise and Progress 


statements in a tabular form, by which the whole facts, hitherto dis- 
persed in a thousand directions, seem like scattered rays concentrated 
into a single focus, so as to reflect the strongest possible light on the 
progress of commercial enterprise. 

The most important part of the work consists of six very compre- 
hensive Tables, comprising the sum and substance of the British silk- 
trade for about half a century past; viz. from 1786 to 1823. But 
before entering upon them, we shall advert to the introductory part, 
which presents a brief sketch of the rise and progress of the silk-trade 
in all parts ofthe world, but particularly in England, from the earliest 
periods of history. Many of the facts here detailed are too in- 
teresting and important to be passed over unnoticed. Aristotle him- 
self, that prince of antient philosophers, has Jescribed the silk-worm, 
or Boufvg, as ‘a horned worm, which passes through several trans- 
formations in the course of six months,” and produces a substance 
called bombykia, which was first woven by Pamphila, a woman of 
Cos, an island near the coast of Caria. The prophet Ezekiel, in 
describing the commercial glory of Tyre when at its meridian, about 
the end of the fifth century before our era, enumerates raw and 
wrought silks among the objects of its rich merchandise. From the 
fourteenth year of Christ to nearly the end of the eighteenth century, 
we have a chronological view of the rise and progress of the silk-trade, 
which shows that this manufacture has been held in the highest esti- 
mation in the earliest ages. In the latter part of the third century, 
the Emperor Aurelian, when his wife begged of him to allow her 
“« but one single gown of purple silk,” refused it, saying, that he 
would not buy it at the price of gold. (Vopiscus in Aur. c. 4.) And 
by the Rhodian naval laws, preserved in the eleventh book of the 
‘ Digests,’ it is also proved, that this queen of manufactures, as it 
may well be called, held as high a rank in men’s estimation as 
the king of metals. Silk, and likewise a fine species of linen called 
byssinus, sold for their weight in gold. Under the date of a.v. 73, 
the author says :-— 


Silk still kept up so extravagant a price, that it was customary to decom- 
pose the most expensive kind, called the Assyrian bombycina, untwist the 


“threads, thereby reducing the stuff to a raw material, and then respin it 


very small, and re-weave it of so thin a fabric (probably like the modern 
slight silks called Persians) that it was too transparent to conceal what was 
under it. (Plin. 1. vi. c. 17.; 1. xi. c. 22.) For upwards of a century the 
moralists and satirists of Rome had execrated and ridiculed the indecent 
exposure of the person by such gowns of glass, such transparent clothing, 
* if, indeed, it might be called clothing,” when a woman dressed in it “ could 
scarcely swear that she was not naked,” and yet it still kept its ground. 


Nor were the gentlemen of Rome free from blame in their attach- 
ment to silk habiliments. In summer, some of them wore a silk 
dress, (manufactured from a species of worm in the island of Cos,) 
of an inferior quality to that used by the ladies, but so effeminate, 
that we are told it was censured by the graver people, and actually 
forbidden by the senate in the reign of Tiberius, 
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We now come to-an important epoch in the history of silk. About 
the middle, or rather, in the earlier part of the sixth century, “ two 
Persian monks, inspired by religious zeal or curiosity, had travelled 
to Serindah, the country of the Seres, and lived there long enough to 
make themselves acquainted with the whole process of the silk manu- 
facture. On their return to the westward, instead of communicating 
their knowledge to their own countrymen, they proceeded to Constan- 
tinople, induced to do so, perhaps, by the sameness of their religion, and 
imparted to the Emperor the secret hitherto so well preserved by the 
Seres, that si/k was produced by a species of worms, the eggs of which 
might be transported with safety, and propagated in his dominions. 
By the promise of a great reward, they were engaged to return to Serin- 
dah, whence they actually brought off a quantity of the silk-worms’ 
eggs, concealed in a hollow cane, and conveyed them safely to Constan- 
tinople (anno 552). The precious eggs were hatched, in the proper 
season, by the warmth of a dunghill, and the worms produced from 
them were fed with the leaves of the mulberry-tree, spun their silk, 
and propagated their race under the protection of the monks, who 
also taught the Romans the whole mystery of the manufacture.” 
(Procop. Theophan. Byzan. &c.) 

- From this caneful of eggs, as if the little ark of this inséet race, 
sprung the progenitors of all the silk-worms in Europe ahd the western 
parts of Asia. The infant manufacture was made a subject of state 
monopoly ; and in the time of Procopius, the imperial treasurer, who 
compelled the worms to work exclusively for his master, sold the silks 
at the enof mous price of six pieces of gold for the ounce, of those 
dyed with common colours, and twenty-four pieces for those tinged 
with purple, the imperial hue. This monopoly severely distressed the 
silk-manufacturers of Tyre and Berytus, and drove the inhabitants, 
who had depended upon them, to emigrate to the Persian dominions. 
About the middle of the ninth century, silk is reported to have been 
universally worn in China. A hundred years later, it is stated, that 
large quantities of sitk were produced in the countries bordering on 
the Caspian, the most esteemed being those of Meru and Khorasan. 
In Greece, or the eastern empire, the manufacture continued to flourish 
unrivalled in any other part of Europe, till the middle of the twelfth* 
century, when Roger, the Norman king of Sicily, invaded Greece 
with a fleet of seventy galleys, plundered Athens, Thebes, and Corinth 
of their wealth, and, among other things, carried off a great number 
ot silk-weavers, whom he settled in Palermo, his capital city. These 
Grecian prisoners having, by the king’s order, taught his Sicilian sub- 
jects to rear silk-worms, and weave all the varieties of silk stuffs then 
known, the manufacture appears in a very short time to have been 
completely established there; for about twenty years after, the fabrics 
of Sicily are spoken of as excelling in richness of colour and variety 
of pattern, some being intermixed with gold, and adorned with 
figures or pictures, others embellished with pearls, 

The existence of a sufficient taste for silk finery in England, if not 
skill in itg manufacture, about the middle of the thirteenth century, is 
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plausibly inferred from the display of magnificence at the marriage of 
the daughter of Henry III. to Alexander III. of Scotland, on which 
occasion a thousand English knights, attired in habits of silk, honoured 
the ceremony with their presence, and next day appeared in new 
robes of another fashion, A little before this time, the ‘ Annals of 
Waverley’ mention, that in 1242, the streets of London were canopied 
with silk, for the reception of Richard, the king’s brother, on his 
return from the Holy Land. But whatever progress luxury may have 
made in the west of Europe up to this period, and till the close of the 
century, the manufacture flourished chiefly in the Levant, in Persia, 
and other countries of the East. However, it gradually extended 
westward: between 1300 and 1327, when the Venetians and 
Genoese had become masters of the chief seats of the silk-trade in 
the Mediterranean, it is supposed to have been in consequence intro- 
duced into Italy. Modena was first celebrated above other cities of 
Lombardy, for the quality of its manufacture ; and in 1327, to en- 
courage the production, a law was made, that every proprietor of an 
enclosure in the city’s territory, should plant, at least, three mulberry- 
trees. But the Bolognians enjoyed over them the advantage of pos- 
sessing, exclusively, the proper machinery for twisting the silk, till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when that art extended to Mo- 
dena, and thence to other parts of Italy. From the year 1300, the 
manufacture, according to some authorities, flourished chiefly at 
Florence ; according to others, in Lucca only, (which thence acquired 
great wealth,) till the year 1314, when the pillage of that place dis- 
persed the workmen, with their art, to other cities of Italy, particu- 
larly Venice, Florence, Milan, and Bononia; and some even to 
Germany, France, and Bretagne. 

Hitherto, England had made no figure in this art, which appears, 
however, to have begun to be cultivated here early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; for about the middle of this period it appears to have made con- 
siderable progress. In 1455, the silk-women of London complained to 
Parliament, that the Lombards, and other foreigners, were supplanting 
them in the market, by importing the manufactured goods, instead of 
unwrought silks, as formerly. It was, in consequence, enacted, that 
during the five ensuing years, no wrought silks should be imported ; 
and here commenced that system of protection and prohibition, 
which, by fostering indolence and imperfection, has kept our silk- 
manufacture at the present day, as much behind that of the 
rest of Europe, as we excel them in other branches of industry. 
Again, in 1482, in consequence of similar complaints, that our manu- 
facturers were thrown out of bread by foreign competition, an act was 
passed to prohibit the importation of certain kinds of silk goods for 
four years. About twenty years afterwards, (1504,) for the en- 
couragement of the smaller silk-manufactures in England, the im- 
portation of ribands, laces, girdles, and corses, composed wholly, or 
in part, of silk, was prohibited on pain of forfeiture; but all other 
kinds of silk, raw or wrought, were freely admitted. At this period, 
there seems to have been no broad manufacture of silk in England. 
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In France, where it has since grown to so much importance, the 
silk-manufacture appears to have been introduced about a century 
later than in this country. It was in the year 1521 that the French 
began the trade, having procured workmen from Milan while in pos- 
session of that duchy; and their manufactures made a very quick 
progress, principally at Lyons and other parts of the south of France, 
so as to be soon able to supply many parts of Europe with silk goods. 
Yet it was long after this time they acquired the method of pro- 
ducing the silk from the worm, which shows that the possession of 
this art is by no means essential to the success of the trade. 

In 1554, so great had been the increase of luxury among the lower 
classes of the people of England, or of tyranny and ignorance in their 
rulers, that a law was passed of the following extraordinary tenor : 

Whoever shall wear silk in or upon his hat, bonnet, girdle, scabbard, 
hose, shoes, or spur leather, shall be imprisoned for three months, and for- 
feit 10/., excepting magistrates of corporations, and persons of higher rank. 
And if any pone knowing his servant to offend against this law do not put 
him forth of his service within fourteen days, or shall retain him again, he 
shall forfeit 100/. 

This absurd and despotic enactment was continued throughout the 
whole reign of the ‘“‘ Good Queen Bess,” that most esteemed and en- 
lightened patron of the Inquisition; but abolished in the first year 
of King James I., the commencement of the hated Stuart dynasty. 

About the middle of the 16th century, (1554,) Mr. Anthony Jen- 
kinson, agent for the Russia Company, a person of great activity and 
enterprise, opened a new channel of trade for this country through 
Russia and Persia. Having sailed down the Wolga, and across the 
Caspian, at the opulent and celebrated city of Bokhara he met with 
merchants from Persia, India, and Cathay (China); after which, he 
returned by the same route to England, in 1760. However, though 
he performed this voyage seven times, either from the state of the 
Eastern market being not sufficiently favourable, or the carriage too 
dangerous and expensive, the trade was in a few years completely 
dropped. Long after, in 1741, it was revived by an act of Parlia- 
ment, enabling the Russia Company to trade into Persia; upon 
which considerable quantities of raw silk were for a time brought by 
the same road which had been formerly opened by Jenkinson. 

In the beginning of the 17th century, following the example of 
Henry JV. of France, who had greatly extended the production of 
silk in his dominions, King James I. of England made great efforts 
to introduce the silk-worm in this country. All these attempts, then 
and afterwards, proved abortive in this less genial climate, but the 
manufacture of silk goods from the raw material was effectually pro- 
moted ; that important branch of the trade, the broad silk fabrics, 
having begun about this time, (1621). 

So important had the manufacture in London now become, that 
the silk-throwsters (formerly united in a fellowship in 1562) were, in 
1629, formed into a corporation; and, in 1661, it is stated they had 
no less than forty thousand persons in their employment. ‘The better 
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6 On the Rise and Progress 


to secure the profit and emolument of those already engaged in the 
trade, it was enacted, that no one should set up in it without having 
served seven years apprenticeship, and becoming free of the corpora- 
tion. We shall here introduce an extract, which shows, in the chro- 
nological order of events, how the manufactures of England began to 
be affected by our connexion with India : 

About this time the English Levant, or Turkey Company, began to com- 
plain of the East India re ag on account of the great quantities of raw 
silk they imported from India, which had formerly been imported solely 
from Turkey. And in the year 1681 the Turkey Company made a formal 
complaint to the King’s council, whereupon a hearing ensued. The sub- 
stance of that Company’s allegations on this head, and the East India Com- 
pany’s answers, being printed this year, are as follows, viz. 

The calicoes and wrought silks being wrought in India, are an evident 
damage to the poor of England, and the raw silks are an infallible destruc- 
tion to the Turkey trade ; for, as Turkey does not yield a sufficient quantity 
of other merchandise to return for one-fourth part of our manufactures car- 
ried thither, the remaining three-fourths are wholly paid for by raw silk. 
If that is supplanted by India silk, the most considerable part of the Turkey 
importations, and consequently the cloth-trade of England, must fail. 

They have sent over to India throwsters, weavers, and dyers, and have 
actually set up there a manufacture of silk; which, by instructing the In- 
dians in these manufactures, and by importing them so made into England, 
is an unspeakable impoverishment of the working people of this kingdom. 

The East India Company’s answer, before the Privy Council, was to the 
following effect :— 

It will be found, by the entries at the Custom-house, that the Turkey 
Company do send out yearly, besides their cloth, great quantities of pieces 
of eight from England for the purchase of raw silk in Turkey; as well as 
great quantities of the like species of bullion from France, Spain, and Italy, 
which otherwise would come to England. 

As for raw silk, it is so essential for the good of the kingdom, that it may 
well hold comparison with our sheep’s wool and cotton wool. 

Since our importation thereof, our silk manufactures have increased from 
one to four. 

With respect to the quality of our Indian raw silk, it is the same as with 
all other commodities on earth, some good, some bad, and some indifferent. 

Plain wrought silks from India are known to be the strongest and most 
durable, as well as the cheapest, that come from any part of the world, and 
are generally re-exported from England to foreign parts. 

Wrought India silks, flowered and striped, do, we confess, a little impede 
the growth of our own silk manufactures, but not to that degree, in any 
measure, as the raw silk imported from India doth advance it. 

If they could be effectually forbidden from all parts, the East India 
Company would be glad to further an Act of Parliament for that purpose, 
and also for the suppression of French silks, so much in wear in England, 
though against a law in being. 

Wrought India silks, mixed with gold and silver, are not imported by 
us, but merely by our permission ; because, if we should not permit them, 
they would come in, as much as now, by stealth, and without paying the 
King’s custom. 

With respect to our sending to India throwsters, weavers, and dyers, the 
whole is a mistake, excepting only as to one or two dyers usually sent to 
Bengal, and to no other part of India, and this for the nation’s as well as 
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the Company's advantage, especially as to plain black silks, generally ex- 
ported again. 

Surely no accusation ever advanced against the Company could be 
more unjust than this—that they had been guilty of plotting the im- 
provement of their subjects; who, generally speaking, continue to this 
day as ignorant of all the useful arts of life, and as deeply sunk in 
superstition, as they were before we founded a factory, or unfurled 
our flag on their shores. But the Company being, by the nature of 
their own union, debarred the use of any arguments against other 
monopolists, were unable to resist long the clamours of the silk manu- 
facturers. The revocation of the edict of Nantz (in 1685) by 
Louis XIV. (one of the worthy scions of that virtuous stock replanted 
by our bayonets on the throne of France,) having driven some hun- 
dred thousands of his subjects into foreign countries, about fifty, or, 
as some think, seventy thousand of them, took refuge in Great Bri- 
tain. A great number of them, who had been engaged in the silk 
manufacture, established themselves in Spitalfields, and introduced 
here the weaving of alamodes, lustrings, brocades, satins, and various 
other stuffs before unknown. With a view to relieve their distress, and, 
probably, retaliate upon their persecutors, prohibitory measures were 
adopted by the British Government against the importation of French 
silks. In 1692, the refugees obtained a patent for the sole manufac- 

“ture of alamodes and lustrings, the kinds which had been most in 
vogue, but, by the change of fashion, they soon ceased to be in de- 
mand. In 16972 the silk manufacturers advanced still farther their 
system of monopoly, by obtaining an Act prohibiting India and China 
wrought silks, in which they were aided apparently by the very 
general disgust which was entertained about this period against the 
East India Company’s monopoly. ‘The state of the silk-trade at this 
epoch stands as follows :-— 





Raw and Thrown Silk Imported British Manufactured Silk Goods 
Srom Exported to 
Turkey occ. ccece eeeee £210,476 | Europe, Ireland, Gibral- 
Italy .cccccccccccsccces 124,789 tat, Res wcccevcucecsce S04,946 
BIGHAR <0 08 occecc.ceecte Siseeet BOM. cadeeccceaheuadecen 121 
BE cicevdscavsaterece Sephae | OO cliccwtaceceuséa 78 
America, Foreign........ 8,425 





Total,..... £382,611 |} — BME . be cece 16,924 








Total.e..cee. £50,494 


Such were the imports and exports of silk and silk goods in the 
year 1701; and it deserves to be remarked, with respect to the com- 


paratively small quantity brought from Asia, that this consisted : 


entirely of raw and thrown silk, nothing else being admitted from that 
quarter; although the made goods were imported in abundance from 





2 In this year, the silk weavers of Spitalfields, under an impression that 
the sale of calicoes and silk stuffs injured the sale of their manufactures, 


became eteegeont, assaulted the East India House, and had nearly got. 


possession of the Company’s treasure, when they were dispersed by the civil 
power.—Moreau’s East India Company’s Records, 
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Turkey, Italy and Holland. For then, as now, England acted upon 
the miserable policy of treating the natives of India worse than other 
foreigners. The allowance of competition with the rest of the world, 
however, had the advantage of improving our manufacture, which 
went on increasing rapidly during the next twenty years, and the 
fabrics of Spitalfields were esteemed superior to those of France. 
But the system of exclusive privileges and monopoly was never 
lost sight of by those interested in the trade. In 1719, a patent was 
granted to Sir Thomas Lombe and his brother, for the sole and exclu- 
sive property, for fourteen years, of the celebrated silk-machine erected 
at Derby, for silk throwing, which produced 73,726 yards of organ- 
zine silk at one revolution of the great water-wheel, which turned round 
three times every minute, making 308,504,960 yards in the day. It 
was constructed after models they had clandestinely obtained in Italy, 
and, at the expiration of the patent, the proprietor received a public 
grant of 14,0007. as a reward for introducing a machine which it 
was supposed would supersede altogether the necessity of obtaining, 
as heretofore, the supplies of thrown silk from Italy. But, as remarked 
by a late contemporary publication,?>— 

Instead of being of any advantage, it is most certainly true that the esta- 
blishment of throwing-mills in England has proved one of the most formi- 
dable obstacles to the extension of the English silk manufacture. These 
mills were originally constructed in consequence of the heavy duties laid on 
thrown or organzine silk, and the circumstance of their having been erected, 
and a high amount of capital invested in them, has been urged, and hitherto 
with success, as a reason for continuing these high duties ! 

Various other legislative efforts to encourage the silk-trade followed, 
for the most part injudicious and abortive. In 1720, an Act was passed 
for raising silk-worms, and planting mulberry trees, in Chelsea Park, on 
which scheme much money was expended. In 1722, “ the silk manu- 
facture having been brought to great perfection in all its branches, 
so as to equal the finest fabrications of any foreign country,” was 
assigned as a reason for giving it legislative assistance ; in the same 
manner as, a century later, its comparative imperfection in several 
branches is alleged as a ground for claiming Parliamentary protection ! 
At the former period, a bounty of three shillings a pound, avoirdupois, 
was given on stuffs of silk only, and four shillings on silks mixed with 
gold. In 1730, we aretold, by M. Moreau, that Keyslar, an author 
of credit and esteem, says, in his travels through a great part of 
Europe, that— 

In Italy itself the silks of English manufacture were most esteemed, and 
bear a greater price than those of Italy; so that at Naples, when a trades- 
man would highly recommend his silk-stockings, &c., he protests they are 
right English. 


In 1750, the duties on China raw silk were reduced to an equality 
with that on the importation from Italy ; a measure which was of 





3 Edinburgh Review, No, LXXXV, p, 78, 
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material advantage to the manufacture, as the China silks were pecu- 
liarly adapted for several purposes, particularly gauzes; and the East 
India Company were at the same time enabled to increase their im- 
portation of raw silk, at this time inconsiderable, as shown by the 
following statement of the imports of raw silk in 1750 :— 
lbs. 

From Turkey - - - - - 132,894 
Italy, Gibraltar, Spain, Flanders, &c. 55,585 
—— the East Indies - - - - 43,876 





Total - - - - dbs. 232,355 


In 1765, prohibitions and penalties were laid on the importation of 
a variety of kinds of silk goods; and, next year, similar impositions 
of old standing were continued, and new ones added. Notwithstand- 
ing these bounties and protections, the journeymen silk-weavers were 
far from being satisfied with their lot; for, in 1769, they entered 
into iliegal combinations to raise the rate of their wages, imposed 
taxes upon their fellow-workmen to support themselves in idleness, 
and committed many acts of violence and depredation upon the looms 
and property of their employers, till they were subdued, not without 
bloodshed, by the military force. 

In 1779, it was found necessary to pass an Act to encourage the 
importation of Italian organzined (or spun) silk. In consequence of 
the great scarcity of that commodity, which is indispensably necessary 
for the warp in silk fabrics, permission was given to land it at any 
port and in any vessels whatever; an Act which was prolonged from 
time to time till March 1784. In this year, additional duties of two 
shillings and two shillings and nine pence per pound were laid upon raw 
and thrown silks imported ; and corresponding bounties of two shillings 
and eight pence to four shillings per pound allowed on the exporta- 
tion of silk goods, Notwithstanding all these unnatural stimulants 
administered from time to time, the manufacture had hitherto lan- 
guished; and, about 1790, it was still further depressed by the 
change of public taste, which, revolting from the persevering attempts 
to force upon us silk goods above their natural value, gave now a pre- 
ference to cotton fabrics. In consequence, we are told, that in Spital- 
fields only above 4000 looms were shut up in 1793, which, seven 
years before, had given employment to 10,000 persons. 

Having, as briefly as possible, traced the history of the silk-trade 
down to this period, it is now time to give some account of the main 
part of the work before us, namely, the valuable and comprehensive 
tables which exhibit, in figures, the progress of the trade from 1786 
to nearly the present time. The first table presents the quantities of 
raw silk of Bengal, of China and Persia, of Italy and Turkey, and 
of thrown silk imported into, and re-exported from, Great Britain, 
and the quantity remaining on hand for the use of the home manu- 
facturers, with the amount of the duties, &c. in each year. 

The subjoined summary shows the total results of the five years 
ending in each of the following periods :— 
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10 On the Rise and Progress 
Five Years a ratés ; Remaining for Home 
Endingn) | - EXPORTS. = | IMPORTS, — | Meera re 





Raw Silk. | Organzine. | Raw Silk. | Organzine.| Raw Silk. | Organzine. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs Ibs. Ibs. } Ibs. 

1790 3,644,484 | 1,958,869 | 457,295 | 126,640 | 3,187,189 | 1,832,049 
1795 4,349,679 | 1,816,954 | 268,807 | 87,424 | 4,040,872 | 1,729,530 | 
1800 3,559,559 | 2,005,144 | 306,694 | 178,759 | 3,256,865 | 1,826,385 | 
1805 4,324,726 | 1,934,577 170,459 | 225,575 | 4,154,267 | 1,713,002 
1810 4,257,188 | 1,953,151 | 125,475 | 230,292 | 4,120,713 | 1,722,659 
1418 6,599,635 | 1,698,153 611,511 | 220,264 | 5,988,124 | 1,677,889 
1823 =-10,321,171 | 1,809,205 | 190,43 116,075 (10,130,740 | 1,693,130 
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Hence it appears that our home manufacture has nearly trebled 
itself since 1790; but the export of raw and thrown silk has greatly 
diminished ; and the next table shows that in wrought silks our foreign 
trade has made very little, if any, progress during the same period : 














| Exported From = oe — | — 
1786 to 1790 606,932 345,639 954,571 
1791 to 1795 | «799,296 =| 355,126 1,154,422 

| 1796 to 1800 257,839 | 309,304 1,167,193 

| 1801 to 1805 603,527 | 379,961 983,463 

| 1814 to 1818 518,402 | 640,567 1,158,969 

| 1819 to 1823 405,237 | 828,718 1,233,955 | 





But this still exhibits our export trade much too favourably, till we 
take into consideration the large proportion of it which goes to Ireland, 
India, and the various British islands and dependencies abroad. The 
quantity absorbed by these, through the help of restrictions and boun- 
ties, or other indirect advantages, as the exorbitant price paid for 
sugar to the West India colonies, amounts to more than one half of 
the whole export. This will appear from the following statement of 
the whole British manufactured silk goods (pure and mixed) exported 
in each year, from 1814 to 1823 :— 








Foreign Trade. British Trade./j- Foreign Trade. | British Trade.| 
| | 


| 
| | 








| 

| Isl | 113,373 | 128,756 | 1819 | 111,384 | 100,861 

| yeis | 162,591 | 106,904 | 1620 | 116,897 | 115,925 

| 1816 | 127,857 76,465 | 1421 86,709 | 189,484 

| yst7 | 122,730 | 74.811 ] 1422 | 88,708 | 198,582 
1618 | 140,118 | 101,344 | 1423 | 81,029 | 144,377 | 








Judging from these data, we must come to the conclusion that, 
under the present system, our foreign trade in silks was decidedly on 
the decline. The only appearance of increase is in the consumption 
of our foreign dependencies, for which apparent gain we are made to 
pay severely in another shape; or in the consumption of the United 
Kingdom itself, where the manufacture is fostered on monopoly 
principles, to the obvious detriment of the public interest. Under 
these circumstances, there is no room to doubt of the necessity which 
existed for placing the trade upon a better footing; and the only 
question which remains, therefore, to be discussed, is, not whether 
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alteration was proper, but whether the measures adopted by Ministers 
are the best that could have been devised. 

The chief cause which impeded the progress of this manufacture, 
was the heavy duty on the raw material. Previous to 1796, the 
import-duty on all raw silk for home-consumption, was 3s. per pound, 
(laid on in 1787,) and it was gradually increased till 1806, when it 
came to about 4s, 6d. on Bengal silk, and 6s. on that of China. From 
that time, the Italian and Turkey raw silk paid a duty of nearly 
5s. 6d. per pound; and from 1814, the Bengal was charged at the 
rate of 4s. 2d., the China, 6s. 3d. While such were the burdens on 
the British manufacturer, and the Frenchman was only paying at the 
rate of 44d. per pound on his raw material, as competition with him 
was impossible on those terms, in 1824, Ministers very judiciously 
reduced the duty on all raw silks imported into Great Britain, to 3d. 
per pound, 

The second incumbrance on our manufacture, was the still more 
oppressive duty on organzine, or thrown silk. This, previous to 
1796, was 7s. 4d. per pound ; it was then raised to 8s., and gradually 
increased till 1819, when it was 14s. 8d. In 1824, Mr. Huskisson, 
in accordance with the same enlightened policy, reduced that duty to 
7s. 6d., and in November 1825, to 5s. per pound. This still large 
duty is retained, temporarily we hope, as a protection to the silk- 
throwsters of this country. But as they have now the raw silk at a 
duty of 3d., instead of twenty times that amount, as formerly, and as 
silk can be converted into organzine, by the foreign manufacturers, at 
about 3s. 6d. to 4s. per pound, it is plain, that if our workmen cannot 
compete with them with a less protection than 5s., it were better for 
us to abandon that inferior branch of the manufacture altogether ; 
since it is essentially necessary to the higher objects of the trade, 
the production of silk goods, that the material used be provided, either 
at home or from abroad, on more economical principles. 

The present inferiority of our manufacturers in this production can 
only be attributed to the absence of the salutary principle of free 
competition. This is to be regarded as the third great obstacle to 
the prosperity of the trade. Its injurious influence is remarkably 
conspicuous in the late debate in Parliament. Mr. Ellice, the advo- 
cate of the manufacturers, and, therefore, not likely to exaggerate 
any fact which bore against them, said, (February 23,) ‘‘ There were 
in Coventry 9700 looms in this trade, of which 7500 belonged to the 
weavers themselves, and these looms were all of the worst possible 
construction ; but in France, the improved looms were capable of 
finishing five times the quantity of work with the same labour” !# 
This comes of erecting a monopoly by the prohibition of foreign silks ; 
instead of keeping pace with the improvements of the age, as in other 
branches of our industry, in which we leave foreigners far behind, the 
silk manufacture continues in a state so rude, as to be a disgrace to 
this country. A striking example of the mode in which improve- 





_1 Parliamentary Report, ‘ Globe,’ Feb, 24. 
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ment is resisted, occurs in the treatment recently experienced by 
M. Pouillé, an enterprising French manufacturer, who has attempted 
to introduce a more perfect system into this country. The British 
manufacturers, instead of improving by his example, fired with 
jealousy at his success, raised an accusation against him of carrying 
on the trade here merely as a cloak for smuggling; and when unable 
to prove the charge, they absurdly accused the British Government 
itself of conniving at the fraud. 

To these bad effects of the prohibition of foreign silk goods, must 
be added, that under such a system smuggling was unbounded, by 
which the revenue was cheated, the fair trader injured, the public 
morals corrupted, and the public money, to an enormous amount, paid 
for contraband French silks, to a much greater extent, perhaps, than 
will now be paid on the lawful commodity. ‘To do away with these 
mischiefs, in 1824, Mr. Huskisson had an Act passed to admit foreign 
silks after the Sth of July next, on paying an ad valorem duty of 
thirty per cent., which is considered a sufficient protection to the 
home-manutacturer. 

It is objected, however, that, admitting he possesses, or may 
acquire, equal skill with the foreigner, he cannot compete successfully 
with him while he labours under the following serious disadvantages : 
First, the French only pay a duty of 9d. per pound? on Italian or- 
ganzine, while it is still loaded in this country with a duty of nearly 
seven times the amount (5s.). Unfortunately this obstacle cannot 
be entirely removed, at least suddenly, without ruining the great body 
of silk-throwsters. Secondly, the high duties paid on dye-stufis, 
ashes, soap, &c., fall heavily on the manufacture in this country. 
Something, however, has already been done; and we were happy to 
hear it stated in the House of Commons by Mr. C. Grant, that it is 
the intention of Ministers to do still more to remedy this evil. The 
duty on madder has already been reduced from 12s. per ewt. to 6s. ; 
that on cochineal, from 2s, 6d. per pound, in some cases to Is., and 
in others to 4d. ‘ The same observation,” he said, ‘* applied to 
all dye-drugs, which he believed were higher in France than here; 
and he had authority to state, that it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to look into these articles, with a view of making further reduc- 
tions. The duty on soap was severe: he was authorized to say, that 
this article was also intended to be looked into, in order to meet that 
diificulty.” 

But the greatest difliculty of all, and one which Ministers will not 
easily get over, is the high price of provisions in this country, produced 
by the corn-monopoly. ‘This is the radical evil which poisons the 
very root of our commercial prosperity. As the price of labour de- 
pends upon the price of bread, while the corn-laws continue, and the 
necessaries of life are two or three t.mes dearer in England than in 
other countries, how can the British workman compete with the 
foreigner? The following remarks made by Mr. Baring in the 
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House of Commons, on the 24th of February last, ought to have 
sounded a knell to the consciences of that honourable assembly : 


Tt was known that the seat of manufactures had several times been 
changed. It had gone from the Mediterranean to Holland; and after 
having been there for a long time established, the manufacturers were driven 
out of Holland by the tar upon bread. They had thence formed a station in 
England ; and sure, if the same causes were allowed to prevail, the same 
results must ensue, and they must go to America, or some other country, 
where they could be carried on with comfort and prosperity. We were 
losing a little every now and then; and if the progress of our loss was not 
quickly and satisfactorily arrested, we should be left in the most miserable 
of all conditions,—that of a nation from which the wealth it once possessed 
had departed. 


The reproach of leading us towards this lamentable result does not 
fall on Ministers, who are far superior in principles and integrity to the 
aristocratical assemblies of grain-monopolists by whom this country is 
ruled and brought to the brink of ruin. ‘Though the Ministers had 
pledged themselves in this year to revise the corn-laws, yet knowing 
the corrupt influence which sends Members to Parliament, they can- 
not venture to interfere with this vital interest on the eve of a general 
election. With any new Parliament, as now chosen, they will most 
probably fail to effect any adequate amendment, but they have done 
what was practicable for the silk-manufacturers in giving them a pro- 
tecting duty of thirty per cent., double the amount considered suff- 
cient by a Committee of the House of Lords. Accordingly, after 
that Act had been passed, nearly two years ago, the silk-trade went 
on flourishing and extending with unprecedented rapidity, till within 
the last few months. The present distress of the silk-trade is there- 
fore not justly attributable to Ministers, or to their recent measures 
regarding it, but rather to the general circumstances of the country, 
and the late financial difficulties which have affected it in common 
with every branch of trade in the kingdom. 

How these general causes of national depression arising from the 
enormous public debt and establishments of this country, are to be 
removed, is a question of too great magnitude to be entered upon here. 
But something must be done to enable us to enter into fair competition 
with other nations, or the ultimate ruin of our commercial greatness 
is inevitable. For the silk-trade, however, there is one peculiar mode 
of relief within our reach, which we would particularly press on public 
attention. It consists in the facility with which we may supply our- 
selves with raw silk from our Indian possessions at a rate much 
cheaper than it can be produced in other countries, so as to give us an 
advantage over France and Italy in the very point where they have 
so long enjoyed a superiority. We need not be surprised to find that 
our backwardness in this respect, for so long a period, is owing to the 
cramping influence of the East India Company's monopoly, by which 
the inexhaustible resources of the finest countries of Asia have been 
so long shut up and lost to the world. The competition between the 
new and old Companies about the beginning of the eighteenth century 
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gave a great stimulus to the importation of silk; but this salutary im- 
pulse to tLe stream of commerce was speedily lost in the junction soon 
after formed between these two bodies, which restored the stagnation 
of monopoly. Seventy-three years after, the importation of raw silk 
from Bengal was only 145,777 lbs. annually. In the course of the next 
twenty years it rose gradually to above one million; but on the im- 
position of the duty of three shillings per lb. in 1787, it fell off again 
to about 263,000; and from that period to 1811, after great fluctua- 
tion, it hardly gained the point where it stood thirty-five years previ- 
ous ; while the importation from China had in the same time decreased 
more than one half. From 1786, while the importation of Italian 
and Turkey raw silk more than doubled under heavier duties, that of 
Bengal only increased about one fourth; that of China was diminished 
to one-third of its former amount. Since 1810, the opening of the trade 
to private enterprise having given a fresh stimulus to Eastern com- 
merce, the importation of Bengal raw silk rose in a few years to more 
than double; that of China to three times its former amount. 

The Lords’ report states, that the preparation of silk in Bengal was, 
for a long period, of the rudest kind, applicable here only to the infe- 
rior purposes, and in price bearing a proportion to that of Italian silk 
of about one-third to one half. Towards the year 1770, the Italian 
mode was introduced in Bengal, but the improvement was not for 
many years considerable, nor were the importations mucli or at least 
regularly increased till 1812. They have since not only been doubled, 
but with a corresponding improvement in the quality, some of which 
has been found fully equal to that produced in Italy ; and the average 
difference of value between silks of comparative quality is stated to be 
not more than from five to ten per cent. The price of Italian silk is from 
thirteen shillings to twenty-six shillings per pound, exclusively of 
duty ; that of Bengal, from twelve shillings to twenty-five shillings. 
But as only one crop of silk is obtained in italy in the year, and two 
or three are produced in India, it is expected, ‘‘ when the supply 
shall be better regulated, the Indian silk of equal quality will bear a 
still lower price than it now does, compared with the Italian.” This 
improvement can only be expected from the effect of rivalry and 
competition; but, unfortunately, such salutary competition is pre- 
cluded by the present system of governing India by a commercial 
monopoly. The Company's mode of conducting the trade with its 
commercial residents, armed with official authority and the weight of 
the public treasury, drives all private competition out of the field ; 
since the private trader cannot contend successfully against agents 
of the Government, nor afford to make such large advances to the 
ryots, or Native husbandmen, employed to procure the raw material. 
But it is evident that if, with the Company’s wasteful mode of con- 
ducting the trade, it can be carried on with advantage, the superior 
industry and economy of private enterprise would soon raise the ma- 
nufacture to far greater perfection, and bring the silk into the British 
market on more moderate terms. Ministers, therefore, instead of merely 
requesting the Company, as they state having done to little purpose, 
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to extend its trade, should apply to them the only effectual stimulus— 
that of rivalry. To render this effectual, first, some district of Bengal, 
suitable to the cultivation of silk, should be permitted to the private 
adventurers, free from the competition of the Government agents in 
the same manufacture. Secondly, if it were found (as we have no 
doubt it would be) that the private trader could supply the British ma- 
nufacturer at a rate consideraly cheaper than the Company, its mo- 
nopoly ought not to be allowed to stand any longer in the way of this 
great branch of national commerce, which affords bread to nearly half 
a million of British subjects. Itis also the duty of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the affairs of India to ascertain how far (from the mis- 
chievous union betwéen trade and government) the silk manufacture 
of the Company is injurious to its territorial revenue, and to the im- 
provement of its subjects. But whatever may be the effect of it in 
India, the ruinous consequences of such a monopoly on the trade of 
this country are very manifest. We here subjoin an abstract from 
M. Moreau’s work, (which every British merchant and statesman ought 
to possess,) exhibiting the progress of trade in Bengal and China 
silks from 1786 to 1823; and the average increase or decrease of the 
amount imported and re-exported in successive periods of five years 
each :— 




















IMPORTS. RE-EX PORTS. DUTIES PAID | 
Raw Silk of Raw Silk of on the Raw Silk of 
Years. 
Bengal. China, Bengal. | China. | Bengal. China. 
a 
lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. | € £ | 


1786 to 1790 | 1,615,494 1,153,572 | 266,289 114,893 249,897 | 208,257 | 
1791 to 1795 | 2,508,332, 732,097| 170,791 29,398 | 348,805 | 102,276 | 
1796 to 1900 | 2,021,439! 333,673| 240,570 20,045 271,385 | 75,946 | 
1801 to 1805 | 2,339,568 448,182) 130,807 20,477 371,464 101,663 | 
1806 to 1810 | 2,048,358  336,718| 79,596) 11,572 576,567 | 85,874 | 
1814 to 1418 | 4,117,549 705,990 | 441,801 65,056 816,498 | 208,688 | 
| 1819 to 1823 | 5,176,640 1,302,910 | 106,337) 12,111 | 876,051 | 280,497 | 

















From this it appears that the imports from Bengal and China, taken 
together, had little more than doubled since 1790; whereas, in the 
same period, thé importation from Italy and Turkey rose from 
875,418 lbs. to 3,841,579 lbs., or to nearly five-fold the former 
amount. Moreover, it appears that our exports of Bengal raw silk 
have fallen off more than one half; of China, more than ninety per 
cent. ; a most conclusive proof that the Company, with its monopoly, 
and the aid of three crops in the year for one, with a boundless terri- 
tory, of which it draws the rents as proprietor, and a population living 
at the rate of a penny or twopence a day, is totally unable to compete 
even with the Turks and Italians! If this system were done away, and 
the application of British skill and capital freely admitted to our Indian 
possessions, there is every reason to believe that silk might soon be 
poured into this country in such abundance, and on terms so moderate, 
as would enable us both to supply the rest of Europe with the raw 
material, and raise our silk manufacture to an eminence as unrivalled 
as any other branch of British trade has ever been, The natives of 
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India, who have been particularly distinguished in all ages for their 
superior success in the arts of spinning and weaving, might easily be 
taught to excel in a manufacture for which their soil and climate, 
and, according to some writers, the very texture of their minds as well 
as bodies, seem peculiarly to fit them. It would be making them 
some degree of just compensation for the loss of other branches of 
manufacture which have been ruined by the competition of British 
machinery ; and it would afford some relief to the country, from which 
England extracts annually millions of tribute, to teach its naked and 
half-starved inhabitants how to produce commodities by which this 
perpetual drain on their wealth may be supplied. 





SONG. 


Hicn beat my heart when first I viewed thee ; 

With trembling hope I fondly wooed thee ; 

And when at length my vows subdued thee, 
By Love’s soft aid, 

Ah! who can tell the burst of gladness, 

That cheer’d away my bosom’s sadness, 

And bound me to thee, e’en to madness ? 
Thou dearest maid ! 


My ardent suit, so true, so pressing, 

Was hallow’d by my father’s blessing; 

And she who gave thee birth confessing 
Her wish like thine. 

And relatives, who loved thee dearly, 

Approving of thy choice sincerely, . 

I deemed thee mine—thou was’t so nearly, 
Sweet Catherine ! 


But transient was my bliss, and fleeting 

As ocean waves o’er sand retreating, 

Or glances of sweet Peris meeting 
In ether clear. 

Thy Guardians frown, and fain would sever 

My heart from thine! Vain, vain endeavour! 

For can I e’er forget thee? never— 
Thou maiden dear! 


Tis true, harsh calumnies have wounded, 
False pleasures tempted, wiles surrounded, 
Him, who with rapture all unbounded, 
Late blessed his lot ; 
But ne’er believe dishonour found him, 
Or guilt a willing votary bound him, 
Even while its shafts flew thick around him— 
Believe it not ! 
Inner Temple. R. G. 























CHINESE COURTSHIP,! 


Wuew poets lay the scene of their fictions among their own coun- 
trymen, they are generally the best possible authorities on the subject 
of customs and manners. For in their descriptions, particulars which 
might appear misplaced in history, or any grave work, may be given 
with very good effect; because, while they communicate an air of 
truth to the narrative, as if the writer wished to be correct in the 
minutest trifle, they further serve to stamp upon it the character of an 
authentic picture of national habits and peculiarities. On this account 
we always regard Homer's poems in the light of history, so far as 
relates to manners, and believe that in them is to be found a faithful 
record of what men did and thought, both in public and in private, 
during the heroic ages of Greece. Other poets contrive also, by ob- 
servation and art, to be considered the representatives, as it were, of 
other systems of manners, and thus secure immortality to their names ; 

for whoever gives the best picture of any thing worth representing, 
may rely on the good sense of mankind for its preservation. 

However, the poet who describes obsolete or foreign manners is sure 
to be inferior in popularity to him who gives us pictures of ourselves, 
for how great soever may be the curiosity of mankind, their self-love 
is still greater. They seek knowledge with much less ardour than 
pleasure ; labour they abhor; to understand the allusions of an antient 
er foreign writer, to enter into his feelings, to enjoy his beauties, 
some labour is necessary ; nothing more needs be said to account for 
the very limited circulation of antient or foreign books. Doubtless it 
is of much more importance that we should thoroughly understand, 
and properly value, the notions and modes now prevailing in London, 
than those which flourished formerly at Memphis or Babylon, or are 
at present in vogue at Ispahan or Pekin. The former affect our inte- 
rest, the latter do not. Nevertheless, the true cause of the slight 
attention we afford to authors, whether of prose or verse, whose works 
relate to manners and customs entirely different from our own, may, 
after all, be very honourable to human nature ; for as they speak of 
things with which we have little or no acquaintance, the mind feels 
that it has no proper standard by which to estimate the correctness or 
incoi?ectness of their pictures, and therefore does not choose to preside 
as judge in an affair where the advocates plead in an unknown 
tongue. 

The case is different where the passions are concerned. Time and 
place have no effect upon them. They are not subject to change. 
The Egy ptian who now figures as a mummy in Mrs. Belzoni’s exhibi- 
tion in Leicester-square, three thousand years ago felt anger or plea- 
sure, sorrow or love, on the banks of the Nile, precisely as we now do 





1 Chinese Courtship, in Verse. To which is added, an Appendix, treating 
of the Revenue of China, &e. By Peter Perring Thoms. 8vo, London ; 
Macao, China. 1824. 
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on those of the Thames. He walked about bare-headed, and wore a 
loose robe; we wear hats and breeches—that’s all the difference. 
Fontenelle says the French people of his day were extremely surprised 
to find that the Siamese ambassador and his suite, then at Paris, 
were possessed of common sense. Had they struck his Excellency on 
the face, and received a good round blow in return, they would 
have felt no astonishment. We never expect to find men without 
passions. 

The Chinese Poem ef which we are now about to speak, is a tale, 
in which the loves and misfortunes of three or four very interesting 
persons are related. We say of three or four, because the hero has 
two mistresses, and a slight hankering after one if not two of their 
maids, not amounting precisely to love, perhaps, but of a kindred 
nature. Being a kind of metrical novel, the work by no means dis- 
dains to enter into the most familiar details, relating, for example, 
how the ladies rouge, scold their maids, chat in their bed-rooms, or 
sip their tea. When the hero travels, we likewise hear of his 
‘‘ luggage”; when he visits, of his dinners and his potations ; in 
short, except that there is no ribaldry or wit, ‘ Chinese Courtship ’ 
may be sajd to have some likeness to ‘ Don Juan.’ It places us on 
very familiar terms with the Mandarins and their wives; and, by 
describing the offices and occupations, the friendships and social inter- 
course, of the persons whose story is related, conveys a clearer notion 
of what Chinese society really is, than all the descriptions we have 
ever seen of the Celestial Empire. In fact, the author seems to have 
considered the exact imitation of human life, its humble no lees than 
its exalted parts, as the only proper aim of poetry ; and he has scru- 
pulously abided by his theory, for nothing in the world can be more 
un-exaggerated and natural than his pictures. 

The story is plain and simple; but as it may serve to show what 
sort of invention chiefly prevails in the extremity of Asia, we shall as 
briefly as possible, give a sketch of it. Leang, a youthful student of 
the province of Soo-chew-foo, who, before his eighteenth year, has 
been enrolled among the literati, begins, about that period, to feel the 
solitude of his study grow irksome. He grudges to bestow the whole 
of life’s spring upon his books; and, finding the current of his imagi- 
nation strongly tinged with the hues of love, he meditates an emigra- 
tion into the province of Chang-chow, ‘* which,” says he, “ I have 
heard has long been famed for lovely women, who, with a soft pale 
countenance, strive to excel each other in rich attire.” 

- va what boots it with incessant care 
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oe 


strictly meditate the thankless muse ? 








Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amarillis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair? 
But let us be just to our student; he does not think solely of the 
ladies of Chang-chow, but states, as an additional motive, that it was 
likewise famous for its schools, in which he hopes to meet a studious 
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companion. His father being absent, he obtains his mother’s per- 
mission to make the journey, and, setting out next morning, arrives, 
without meeting with any adventure, at the house of his aunt Heaou, 
in the city of Soo-chow. As it happens to be her birth-day, Leang 
is commissioned by his mother to be the bearer of several littlg pre- 
sents suited to the occasion, and these on his arrival he delivers, and 
is received with very cordial welcome. As the anniversary of the 
natal day is a season of much festivity in China, Leang finds other 
branches of the family assembled, and among the rest his cousin 
Yaou-séen. The reader must not imagine, however, that he meets 
this young lady at the tea-table, or in the dining-room ; they manage 
these things otherwise in China. He knows nothing of her being in 
the house until very late in the evening, when, tempted by the bright 
moonlight, and the scents of innumerable flowers, he quits his cham- 
ber, and strolls out into the garden. The passage in which Leang’s 
apartment and the scene that drew him into the garden are described, 
is well worth copying, as it conveys a striking idea of Chinese domestic 
economy :— 

Young Leang now saw that the book-stands were filled with books, row 
after row ; and perceived that the flowers in every direction sent forth their 
fragrance. On the table lay the pearly dulcimer, with its silver strings, 
and in the brazen vase was lit a stick of famed incense. The silver sang and 
pearly flute hung against the wall, and in the corner was placed a double 
set of dice, with the chess-board. On each side of the room were suspended 
anéient drawings and elegant stanzas; and the newly-blown flowers were 
arranged in a line. As he approached the window he beheld a beautiful 
prospect, and also perceived a railed path that led to the white-lily pond. 
On entering the garden, about to cross the red bridge at the 
head of the pond, he perceived in the water a ripple agitating the reflection 
of the bright moon. On each side of its banks danced the drooping willow, 
while in the shade lay the boat for gathering the fruit of the water-lily.? 
The sportive fish caused the ripple on the water to sparkle, while the reflec- 
tion of the clouds in the pond appeared a vast void. 


During this stroll it is that Leang is smitten with love; for, having 
wandered about for some time among the flowers, he at length draws 
near a cool summer-house, and sees two ladies playing at chess by the 
light of a silverlamp. With the elder of these, a delicate and slender 
beauty with extremely small feet, he becomes deeply enamoured, and 
in spite of all decorum walks into the summer-house to feast his eyes 
upon her charms. Of course the ladies instantly retire. And now 
the spell begins to work; Leang, inflamed with passion, and bereft in 
great measure of reason, remains rapt in the summer-house; and 
one of Yaou-séen’s maids coming, by order of her mistress, to remove 
the chess-board, he makes her the bearer of his love to the fair. 





2 In the provinces of Fo-kien and Canton, the water-lily is cultivated very 
generally ; its root is a common article for the table, and the seeds are very 
much esteemed. At Canton, there are ponds, or land inundated, for rearing 
them, several acres in extent; hence the poetical allusion of a boat for 
gathering the flowers, The white flowers, by the Chinese, are preferred to 
the red, 
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Oriental lovers are not so averse to the confessional as the amorous 
youth of both sexes in Europe generally are; so, the next morning, 
Leang discloses the state of his heart to his aunt, who, good 
woman! engages to exert all her influence in furtherance of his 
desires. For the present she advises him to steep his feelings in wine, 
a remedy to which the Chinese, both men and women, appear to be 
particularly partial. In a day or two, and before Leang is allowed 
any further opportunity of communicating his affections, the fair 
Yaou-séen returns to her father’s house, leaving her lover in the 
greatest perplexity, His poetical studies, 
Now all neglected, all forgot ! 


give place to the more interesting study of how to obtain an interview 
with the “ light of his soul;” and he is not an ace less frantic than 
the renowned Knight of the Rueful Countenance, when intent on 
performing penance in the Brown Mountain. ‘Totally engrossed by 
the pursuit of beauty, he no longer considers it a noble task to pluck 
the Olea Fragrans from the palace of the Moon!* Impressed with 
these feelings, he can no longer remain at the dwelling of his aunt, 
but, following the steps of Yaou-séen, arrives, quickly after her return, 
at her father’s door. Being there, however, he can discover no means 
of having a letter conveyed to the “ silken apartments” ; and, in de- 
fault of more expeditious means of fulfilling his design, purchases the 
adjoining house, which very fortunately happens to be vacant. En- 
trenched within his new dwelling, he meditates at leisure the best 
methods of proceeding, and, after much deliberation, determines to 
regulate his conduct by that truly Chinese maxim, “ slow and sure.” 
He procures artists and artisans, fits up and furnishes his mansion 
magnificently, purchases a noble library, lays out his garden with 
infinite taste, &c.; and having by these means excited the curiosity 
of his neighbours, introduces himself to Yaou-séen’s father. The old 
gentleman, who, be it remembered, is Leang’s uncle, receives the 
youth with great civility, and invites him, and his cousin Heaou, who 
accompanies him, to dinner. While the servants prepare the repast, 
General Yang (that is the gentleman’s name) takes the youths into 
his grounds, and entering, in their rambles, a summer-house on the 
edge of a lake, they find a sweet little ode pasted up on the wall. The 
subject is no more than a drooping willow, planted in the middle of 
the lake. General Yang informs the young gentlemen that the verses 
were produced by his daughter, and, by way of compliment, requests 
Leang to celebrate his garden in an extempore ode. The lover, after 
some hesitation, complies, and his piece, in which he slyly alludes to 
Yaou-séen’s cruelty, is pasted up by the side of the young lady’s, 
Next morning, soon after dawn, (for ladies rise early in China,) the 
beautiful poetess, accompanied by her maids, repairs to the fragrant 
summer-house, to watch the progress of the morning among the clouds, 
and is very much surprised to find an answer to her ode on the wall, 





3 That is, to acquire fame; which we express in Europe by saying, such 
a one is intent “ to win the bays.” 
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and still more on perceiving it to be signed with the name of Leang. 
Upon this it is remarked by one of her maids, that undoubtedly hea- 
ven had decreed her union with the young student; and though 
Yaou-séen, through maiden delicacy, affects to feel angry at the 
thought, the reader soon begins to perceive that Leang has not been 
“ gnawing a file.” The intercourse between the lover and his mis- 
tress’s family being now firmly established, the old General begins to 
conceive that a young man of so much wit and refinement might make 
a good son-in-law; but he cannot prevail upon himself to break the 
ice. They meet, therefore, with the same proposition on the top of 
each of their tongues, but some accursed notions, on one side of mo- 
desty, on the other of decorum, prevent their explaining themselves. 
How frequently are the whole schemes of life blasted by feelings of 
this kind! One won't begin—neither will the other; people meet, 
with large intentions in their souls, and would give the world to be 
delivered of them; but words, always so ready when they can be of 
little use, refuse to come; they cannot look their thoughts—would 
to God they could!—so they stammer out incoherent remarks on 
things they are not thinking about, and, feeling the extreme agony 
of their situation, retreat with mutual eagerness from the embarrass- 
ment of each other’s faces. 

But to go on with our tale. Not being able to communicate his 
wishes, General Yang invites the young student to have a door 
opened between their gardens, that each may enjoy, at will, the plea- 
sure of sauntering through both Of course this proposal does not 
require two words. Leang has the door suspended before the next 
morning, “ lest,’”’ as the poet expresses it, “‘ the old gentleman should 
change his mind.” The next day, he meets one of Yaou-séen’s maids 
“‘among the flowers,” and does not, of course, neglect to breathe, 
through her ministry, his amorous sighs into his mistress’s ear. On 
this occasion, Yaou-séen herself owns her love to the confidante, but 
in a manner the most delicate: ‘‘ None but you and I,” said she, 
‘“‘ may be acquainted with this affair, While im the retired apart- 
ments we are as elder and younger sisters ; of all the servants, there 
is none that attends so frequently on my person. When I heard you 
unravel the thread of his wounded heart, you sowed the seeds of 
love, and caused him to be pitied.” A passage of no inconsiderable 
beauty occurs in this part of the poem, of which we shall extract a few 
portions; it is where Yaou-seén and her inseparable maids are intro- 
duced gazing at the autumnal moon, and moralizing like philosophers : 


It being the commencement of autumn, and the moon shining bright, she 
ordered Yun-heang to roll up the painted screen. In company with her 
servant, she went on the terrace to gaze at the moon, for its globular re- 
flection in the water was beautiful to behold. ds breeze after breeze of the 
pure wind entered the silken doors, the shadow of the flowers appeared to dance 
on the wall. . . . The flowers, from season to season, continue to bloom 
and fade, so the bright moon, in the course of the year, repeatedly arrives 
at her full. . . . Some time has elapsed since I planted a row of silken 
willows ; though small, they were then green, and reached to the top of my 
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shoulders. I perceiye to-day that the branches have grown long and stout ; 
let me count with my fingers how many years have elapsed. The western 
wind having of late blown for several days,‘ I perceive they are blighted, 
and stripped of their blooming hue. I think mankind in general resemble 
those delicate willows, ... The blighted willows will again experience 
the return of spring ; but man, as yet, when old, has never become young. 

These are the reflections of one of the maids. The other, interrupt- 
ing her, says: 

Such thoughts we should discard, as the wind disperses the evening 
clouds. Let it not be said that the revolutions of the moon and year make 
us old! but let us converse about this evening's beautiful moon. 

These natural sentimeits enter into the poetry of all nations; the 
expression of them alone can be original. The above extracts will 
recal to the reader’s remembrance several passages of Beattie’s ‘ Her- 
mit,’ and those exquisite lines in the Epitaph of Bion, which have been 
thus translated into English : 


Our plants and trees revive; the blushing rose 
In flower of youth and pride of beauty glows ; 
But when the masterpiece of nature dies, 
Man, who alone is great, and brave, and wise, 
No more he rises to the realms of light, 

But sleeps, unwaking, in eternal night. 


One morning, Yaou-séen is prevailed upon by her favourite maid to 
stroll into the gardens of Leang. From the earliness of the hour, they 
hope to escape unperceived by the owner, whom the young lady thinks 
sufficiently sound in mind still to enjoy his repose, and to dream 
“ with his soul by his side.” However, she turns out to be mistaken : 
Leang meets her ‘‘ among the flowers,” and hazards at once a decla- 
ration of love, and a request that she will allow him to hope for her 
hand. The lady wards off his eagerness with smiles, and contrives to 
escape without committing herself. However, the hearts of the 
lovers remain not long sealed to each other; another meeting, more 
effectual and propitious, takes place by moonlight, during which all 
the closeness of reserve melts away, the lady owns her love, and con- 
sents to bind herself to Leang by a vow of eternal constancy ; of which, 
to make surety doubly sure, two written copies are made, one of which 
the lady deposits in her bosom, and Leang preserves the other. Yaou- 
séen’s maids are witnesses of the contract, which Leang considers 
so entirely a marriage, that he even presses his mistress for permis- 
sion to exercise all the privileges of a husband at once. The lady, 
alarmed at this precipitancy in the presence of her slaves, exclaims : 

Were you to kill me, I aver I will not consent to your wish, but with a 
firm resolution wait in the bridal-chamber till spring! . . . Young Leang, 
perceiving that she would not yield to his embrace, restraining his grief, 
sat by her side in the shade of the flowers. 

In a very few days, Yaou-séen has reason to congratulate herself on 
her prudence ; for Leang’s father, resigning his distant employment, 





* It has the same reputation in China as the east wind in England. 
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and returning home in company with an old friend, contracts, without 
consulting his son, an alliance between Leang and his friend’s 
daughter. The young student, now dreaming agthing but Yaou- 
séen and love, is immediately sent for from Chang-cho®; and informed 
of his unexpected destiny.. The passage in which he bids his mistress 
farewell beneath the bamboos, is exceedingly pretty, even in Mr. 
Perring Thoms’s translation ; for the natural sentiments of the heart 
are allowed to burst forth in their genuine simplicity : 

Leang, with tears, addressing Yaou-séen, said, “ To-day our separation 
must take place, and we be parted as by a dense cloud, for my father, 
having resigned his office, has returned to cultivate his fields. . . . Who is 
able to relieve me of the anguish I now feel on parting? Can the willow’s 
silken thread bind the single youth?” Yaou-séen, among other things, 
replies, “ From henceforth, though your father and mother should not give 
their consent, most assuredly I will never trifle with you by marrying some 
other person. Since death, which regards neither the rich nor the poor, is 
the lot of all mankind, itis my determination fo leave behind me a chaste 
grave, a companion for the evening’s dusk. As yet, am unacquainted 
with the decision of you, my husband; but you can now say a few. sincere 
words before the flowers.” Leang renews his vows, and thus they con- 
tinued hand in hand, dallying, they knew not how long, till they saw the 
sun in the west, and the willows’ shadow reflected on them. 

What need of more words?—they part. When the student 
reaches home, and finds that, without his consent or knowledge, he 
has been betrothed to another, he becomes nearly frantic, and can 
searcely restrain his anger even in the presence of his father. But 
what can he do? the paternal authority is not to be questioned in 
China, He is overwhelmed with grief, and after briefly greeting his 
parents, retires to brood in solitude over his gloomy fancies. The 
story now quits him, and returns to Yaou-séen. It seems that, shortly 
after the departure of Leang, the anniversary of her father’s birth- 
day returns, and young Heaou, whom the reader will remember to be 
Leang’s cousin, arrives to partake of the natalitial feast. As Leang 
had not found courage to apprize the Yang family of the decision of 
his parents, the General, on inquiring for him of his nephew, ex- 
presses some surprise at the circumstance; and Heaou bluntly ob- 
serves, that it must be attributed to his being too busily occupied with 
preparations for his approaching marriage. Yaou-séen, who had 
stood listening at the head of the table, now retires to her apartment 
to relieve her heart with tears. Shortly after this, her father receives 
the Emperor’s commands to repair to the capital, whither he imme 
diately proceeds with his family, and is invested with the command 
of a numerous army then about to march beyond the Great Walt 
against the Hoo rebels. He departs, leaving his wife and daughter at 
the house of a near relative ; and news very soon arrives that he hag 
been defeated, and is surrounded by the daring rebels. In the mean- 
while, Leang’s marriage is deferred, and he again obtains permission 
to pursue his studies at Chang-chow. He now flies to throw himself, 
as he hopes, into the arms of Yaou-séen; he arrives at Yang’s dwell- 
ing, and finds the grass growing on the paths of the garden, and heaps 
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of withered leaves drifted into the summer-house by the wind. 
Staring about wildly, not being able to comprehend what he sees, he 
comes up to a feeble old gardener, and learns from him the extent of 
his misfortunes. ~ For a description of. his grief we must refer to the 
poem itself, and proceed with the narrative. 

By the arguments of his cousin Heaou, he is prevailed upon to 
attend the literary exaiminations at Nankin and Pekin, and his 
essays succeeding, is raised to very high dignities, both literary and 
civil, Still no news of Yaou-séen ; and, therefore, as neither honour 
aor fame can efface her from his heart, he is unhappy in the midst of 
success. His apartments looking into the Han-lin gardens, and his 
own grounds adjoining them, he one evening, while walking among 
the flowers, hears a plaintive female voice on the other side of the 
wall, and looking over, discovers Yaou-séen sitting by a fish-pond, 
lamenting, and wiping away the tears from her eyes. He is soon by 
her side. Explanations follow ; and when they part that night, it is 
with an understanding that Leang will obtain the Emperor's leave to 
fly to the rescue of his mistress’s father. He is successful in his appli- 
cation to the Prince, and departs with a numerous army to the seat of 
war. The poet, not dealing in miracles, represents the young student 
as a very indifferent general: he proceeds with less prudence than 
ardour, and the wily foe retiring before him, he is drawn into the 
enemy's country, defeated, driven upon a mountain, and formally 
besieged there. JT’'ame, whose reports are seldom very exact, 
Tumours it abroad that he has fallen in battle; and the news soon 
reaches his parents, Yaou-séen, and his other betrothed bride. This 
young lady, whose love for Leang is pure fantasy, is immediately 
importuned by her thoughtless parents to contract a new union, and 
her compliance being insisted on rather harshly, she throws herself at 
night into the great river. An officer, however, who happens to be 
on the stream in his barge, saves her life, and being old and childless, 
he and his wife adopt her, and sail away with her on the next day. 
In the meanwhile, Heaou is sent out with fresh reinforcements 
against the rebels, and learning that both Leang and his uncle Yang 
are still living, though in danger, he approaches the spot where they 
are besieged, and informs them of his arrival by letters shot into the 
place on the points of arrows. To be brief, they entirely defeat the 
enemy, and returning to Pekin, are raised, by the gratitude of the 
Emperor, to the rank of duke. Further still, to reward the gallantry 
of Leang, the Emperor commands Yang to bestow on him the hand of 
his daughter,—a command very agreeable to all parties,—and ac- 
cordingly the lovers are at length united. Hearing of all these events, 
the antient officer who had saved the life of Yuh-king, Leang’s other 
mistress, comes forward in her behalf, and claims the fulfilment of 
Leang’s engagements. Her case being laid before the Emperor, that 
good-natured Prince ordains that Leang shall have two wives, and 
Yuh-king is forthwith associated in the honours of his “ silken apart- 
ments.” On this occasion, Yaou-séen displays to advantage her 
genuine love and devotion to her husband, by intimating that, rather 
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than stand in the way of his advancement in the Emperor's favour, 
she will consent to descend to the rank of mistress, and leave Yuh- 
king in the undivided possession of his lawful bed. The Prince's 
clement decision, however, renders this sacrifice unnecessary. 

There now remain two very interesting persons to be provided for— 
Yaou-séen’s beautiful favourite maids; and the poet, making it a 
matter of conscience to dismiss his creations as graciously as possible, 
they also are introduced into the “silken apartments;” and the 
whole quaternity being no less fertile than beautiful, Leang has four 
sons presented him by his four ladies, in the course of the year. 
Having said thus much, and added that all were happy, the Chinese 
muse withdraws with manifest glee and satisfaction. 

It remains to make a remark or two on the translation. Mr. Thoms 
appears, we are sorry to say, to be unacquainted with the grammar, 
no less than with the beauties and delicacies, of the English language. 
He employs the most barbarous phraseology ; and, while he very often 
tries to convey a common fact in unwieldy pomp of words, his ex- - 
pressions, where beauty and tenderness of language are requisite, 
descend perpetually to coarseness and vulgarity. We are likewise 
persuaded that he woefully misrepresents his original in many places, 
either through an imperfect knowledge of the Chinese, or a still more 
iunperfect knowledge of English; or, more probably, of both those 
languages. It is likely that a long residence in the East has defaced 
from his memory all the nice distinctions.of words; at all events, a 
more unlucky choice of terms was never before made by any author. 
We shall give a few examples : 


Young Leang, surprised at finding himself alone in the silent study, rosed, 
and with a smile, &c. (p. 4.)\—If youth be not spent in gaiety and pleasure, 
the life is in vain, (Ib.)—The dew besprangled his clothes. (p. 15.)—-The 
servants, through mistake, recognized him for young Heuou. (p. 17.)—He 
bounced against [met] young Heaou. (p. 31.)—Then the bright moon was 
only to be seen, for man was in Ais first nap. (p. 32.)—To the south shall be 
raised a temple to the green plum, which pillars shall be inlaid with five 
different colours. (p. 42.)—From his ode I perceived he was deeply in love. 
I know his grief, as to extent, may be compared to the vast ocean. . 
For his person and various attainments would usurp him the preference, 
(p. 69.)—Miss Yaou-séen, on hearing some one approach towards her, 
disregardless of Yun-heang, would in her flight take the precedence. (p. 85.)— 
The two youths (Leang and his mistress) could do no other than separate. 
(p. 89.) —I, the rouged girl, who dwells, &c. (p. 92.)—While a sclitary taper 
casted its dim light, &c. (p. 101.)—Her head sunked in her bosom. (p. 112.) 
—On the female servant jutting her mistress to retire to the fragrant room. 
(p. 113.)—Flipping his fingers, he continued tosigh, &e. (p. 132.)—My look- 
ing-glass I will smash to pieces. (p. 139.) —Let us, disregardless of our fate, 
endeavour to escape with our lives. (p. 225.) —Being incompassitated by disease. 
(p. 229.)—Your slave will be content in being only your lady at call! 
(p. 243, &e. Ke.) 


Had the work been introduced to the public in an elegant and cor- 
rect translation, it might have become a popular book; whereas now 
it can never expect to be generally tolerated, notwithstanding the 
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simplicity and vivacity of the author’s conceptions. It is to the bat- 
barous jargon, in fact, into which Oriental books are in general 
translated, that their slight success is chiefly to be attributed. In 
this matter, many of our Eastern scholars might gain something by 
imitating the French, who, whatever else they may do, are generally 
found to write their own language well. 

But, great as are the defects of the translation, ‘Chinese Court- 
ship’ is a book which we will venture strongly to recommend to as 
many of our readers as can overlook blunders in grammar and 
Orientalisms, or, at least, barbarisms in diction. It is well calculated 
to make us acquainted with the people who for so many years have 
supplied us with tea and porcelain, and who some time ago appeared 
to Voltaire, and many others, to be the wisest of nations. And as it is 
irksome to be ungrateful, we are certainly obliged to Mr, Thoms for 
his present, imperfect as it is; for though we could not but be con- 
siderably annoyed, while perusing his work, by the grotesqueness of 
his phraseology, the sentiments he was the means of unfolding to us 
extorted our forgiveness. 





LINES 


Composed and Sung, & Vimproviste, upon hearing a Lady sing an Ode of 
Anacreon in the Original. 


TI wovtp the Teian bard were here, 
To taste of bliss, indeed divine: 
Well might he quit the starry sphere, 

To hear those liquid notes of thine. 


What though to Pleasure’s wildest dream 
Ilis festive harp was often strung, 

’Twas wine inspired the maddening theme, 
And Frenzy mark’d the strains he sung. 


And if, perchance, to wake the lyre 
To gentler themes, his fancy strove, 
What could the Dames of Greece inspire 
Of soft or passionate in love? 
Oh! could he hear those notes so gay, 
And gaze on that enchanting form, 
A sweeter strain would grace his lay, 
A brighter flame his bosom warm. 


The warmth that Beauty’s glance inspires, 
Would breathe through each impassion’d line, 
And, taught by Love’s resistless fires, 
Ilis song would catch a grace from thine. 
Sweet Songstress! strike the lyre again, 
While captive hearts the strain approve ; 
’Tis sweet to hear—but oh! ’tis vain 
To see thee, and forbear to love, 
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THE WARS OF DR. BRYCE AND THE INDIAN PRESS, 


Tne Bengal Papers transmitted to us during the last twelve 
months, have so teemed with the never-ending controversies of this 
reverend Preacher of peace, whose fierce contentions with many of 
the first members of society had before made him so notorious in 
India, that to have given a full account of his unholy wars as they suc- 
cessively arose, would have often occupied a larger portion of out 
space than the history of the Burmese campaign itself. We have there- 
fore been compelled either to omit them entirely, or give a very brief 
sketch of the several events collected together into one point of view. 
In adopting the latter alternative, by which we hope to get rid of the 
subject, at least for a year to come, we consider ourselves discharging 
a duty to the members of the Church of Scotland in this country, who 
may not be aware of the manner in which Presbyterianism is brought 
oe disrepute by the person intrusted to support its character in thé 

“ast. 

The readers of this work are already acquainted with the Reverend 
Divine’s connexion with the Indian ‘ John Bull, the great disturber 
of the peace of society in Bengal. He had been long accused of 
being the author of the most virulent libels it ever contained—an 
accusation which he never ventured to deny. But as it could not’be 
legally substantiated, he sought pecuniary damages in a court of law 
for an imputation which was true for any thing he ever asserted to the 
contrary. Afterwards, his long-suspected connexion with this vehicle 
of slander matured into a proprietary right; and, latterly, he has 
avowed himself as the active ‘‘ manager and approver” of whatever 
appears in its columns. Consequently, we now find ourselves treading 
on very safe ground in holding him responsible for its errors and 
offences, which are of no ordinary magnitude. ‘To limit ourselves to 
the space of one year, we begin with his controversy with Dr. Muston, 
in August 1824. This gentleman, Editor of a rival publication, 
finding himself unhandsomely treated in the Reverend Divine’s paper, 
could not help reminding him that he had been on former occasions 
much more addicted to wounding the feelings of his neighbours than 
became his sacred office. Allusion was particularly made to the gross 
public insult he had offered (in his Magazine for April or May 1823) 
to that large class of persons now grown up in India, partly of British 
and partly of Indian parentage, by applying to them the opprobrious 
term half-caste. To an English reader, the import of this epithet 
cannot be felt so strongly as by persons who have been resident in India, 
where, as the great body of the people are distinguished into different 
castes, between the lowest and the highest of which an almost infinite 
distance of rank is considered to exist, to say that a man is of very 
low caste is extremely degrading ; to call him “ a half-caste ” seems 
to imply that he has no caste at all, or is below the lowest Native 
grade—a pariah, or outcast. Those to whom this term is opprobri- 
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ously applied, must feel it the more acutely in proportion as they are 
more closely allied with the Native race, and within the influence of 
the Native modes of thinking. Dr. Bryce, from his long residence in 
India, could not fail to be well aware of the state of public feeling 
on such a subject, and of the delicate manner in which it became 
public writers to treat of it, with all his long experience in conducting 
periodical publications there, during the previous seven years. Sup- 
posing he had not been previously aware of the insult such an 
opprobrious epithet was inflicting upon a large class of society, he was 
soon warned of it by remonstrances, both public and private, from 
many members of the class he had aggrieved. But instead of apo- 
logizing, or withdrawing the offensive term in his next Number, he 
published an excuse of it, drawn up in a style of taunting defiance, 
which was felt to be a very gross aggravation of the original offence. 

For this outrage on public decency he had no other apparent motive 
than to throw out a sarcasm against the then Editor of the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal,’ who was an East Indian; regardless though, in aiming at 
him, he wounded the feelings of all his countrymen. The Doctor 
would have been severely handled for this in the public papers ; but 
the government of the late Mr. John Adam, whose pensioner and 
partisan he was, stepped in, as on former occasions, to screen him from 
public censure, by sending a threatening letter to the Editor of the 
said ‘ Journal’ when he showed a disposition to retaliate in self-de- 
fence. 

A year after, when Mr. Adam had descended from his temporary 
elevation, and there was “ another king in Egypt who knew not 
Joseph,’’ Dr. Muston, as before stated, when personally attacked, 
made an allusion to the fact of the Reverend newsmonger having ‘‘ op- 
probriously ” applied the term ‘ half-caste,” in a manner wantonly in- 
sulting to a class of individuals. ‘The Doctor, with as little of 
Christian meekness as dignity or prudence, (considering that the 
charge had not been and could not be refuted,) fiercely replied that it 
was “ utterly false.” In saying so, he relied on the poor quibble, 
that though the term was used, it was not used ‘‘ opprobriously ” ; as 
to which, however, the public, who were the best judges, decided 
otherwise. On this, he entered into a fierce newspaper warfare, 
which kept Calcutta in a complete ferment for several weeks ; during 
which, scarcely a day passed but one half of the public journals were 
filled with the polemical effusions of the Doctor and his friends, or 
the opponents they summoned into the field. A most remarkable 
feature in this controversy was the contrast presented between the 
manner in which it was conducted by the different parties: the writ- 
ings of the Reverend Doctor and his friends displaying a virulence of 
feeling, and violence of expression, that harmonized ill with his meek 
and holy calling; while those of the lay Editor to whom he was 
opposed, were equally distinguished by courtesy and moderation. 
Though it would be difficult to conceive what motive could impel a 
clergyman to persevere with such pertinacity in this unseemly strife, 
his conduct as a political partisan and news-vender is sufficiently 
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intelligible. As Dr. Muston was the conductor of a paper which had 
succeeded to the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ as the advocate of those 
liberal principles which the ‘ Jobn Bull’ was established to put 
down, the obvious plan of tactics resorted to now, as on former occa- 
sions, was to goad this rival into some violence of expression which 
might induce the Government to suppress it, or banish its Editor, as 
the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ had been suppressed, and its Editors 
banished. If any doubt could have remained of such being the Re- 
verend newsmonger’s object, it was placed beyond question by a letter 
under his signature, dated August 28th, 1824, in which he publicly 
quoted the regulation of Government for suppressing newspapers, and 
pointed out the ‘ Scotsman in the East,’ the paper of his opponent, as a 
fit subject for its exercise. If the Government had taken this malevolent 
hint given to it, this would have been the third victim sacrificed to its 
Reverend partisan. The priest who had involved him, like his pre- 
decessors, in the toils of controversy, seemed to have already bound 
the fillet round his devoted head ; but he escaped from the deadly 
stroke intended for him; saved, probably, by his connexion with one 
of the Members of Council, of whom he was the son-in-law. 

Before things came to this extremity, Mr. Matthew Lumsden, Arabic 
Professor of the College of Fort William, undertook to mediate be- 
tween the parties, and became the channel of some confidential com- 
munications between them, on the condition that they should not be 
made any public use of without mutual consent, unless they led to an 
amicable termination of the dispute. Dr Bryce, however, determined 
to avail himself of every sort of weapon within his reach, lawful or 
unlawful, that could annoy his opponent,—published to the world 
what he had received in confidence, under an express stipulation not 
todo so. His own friend, Dr. Lumsden, consequently found himself 
called upon to hold up the Reverend Divine to the world as guilty of 
a ‘‘ violation of his pledge.” This charge stands on record against 
him, in a letter, signed with Dr. Lumsden’s name, in the Calcutta 
‘Scotsman’ of Sept. 14th, 1824. The worthy pastor who holds out 
so excellent example for the imitation and improvement of his flock, 
met this charge next day by a declaration, that ‘‘ this was the first 
time he had ever heard of such a pledge.” (‘ Scotsman,’ Sept. 15th.) 
Unfortunately for this asseveration, however, the following passage, 
referring to his breach of confidence, had appeared in the same paper 
a fortnight before. After quoting a letter of Dr, Lumsden, which says, 
‘«T beg leave to assure you that xo use of our private conference can 
ever be made with my consent unsanctioned by you; and Dr. Bryce, 
to whom I have spoken on the subject, has engaged that no such use 
shall be made of it ;” the Editor added— ~ 


The attentive reader will now perceive, notwithstanding this assurance 
on the part of Dr. Lumsden for Dr. Bryce, that no use of our private con- 
ference should be made, that both Dr. Bryce’s letters (published by him) 
are founded upon it ;—yes, upon the very passage we pointed out in confi- 
dence to Dr. L, at the commencement of his.friendly interference. 
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A fortnight after the publication of this written promise, with the 
complaint of its violation, the Reverend Divine gravely asserts that 
he, the person of all others most interested, had never heard of its 
existence at all! Besides this glaring inconsistency, as it is impossible 
to suppose that his own Friend should have unjustly thrown such a 
stain upon his reputation, we must come to the conclusion that he has 
not much improved from what he was nearly seven years ago, when 
six of the principal inhabitants of Calcutta found themselves called 
upon to circulate a statement, with their signatures, charging him 
with having ‘ retailed to the world, in open and avowed contempt of 
the common observances of society, expressions alleged to ase 
dropped from individuals, in the confidence of private conversation.” 
‘* To say that such a recital is untrue,” (they added,) “‘ is hardly to 
affix to it a blacker stigma than that which already belongs to it, and 
is inseparable from it.” ! 

We now come to the last remarkable controversy in which, up to 
the date of our latest accounts, the Reverend Doctor was engaged. 
In a former Number we mentioned the circumstance of his having 
“thrust forward his brother-in-law to risk his life in a quarrel 
not his own.” This is the serious charge brought home to a mi- 
nister of the Gospel in Calcutta; and, bad as it is, accompanied, 
too, with several very heavy aggravations. ‘The origin of the quar- 
rel was this: Dr. Bryce is known to be the real Editor of the 
Indian ‘ John Bull’: as, by his own confession, under his hand, 
‘* nothing goes into the paper without his approbation.” It was 
represented by a correspondent of the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru,’ that the 
‘ John Bull’ had inserted an article in its pages, headed, “ A light 
to enlighten the Gentiles,” profanely comparing Jesus Christ to a gas- 
light. This happened to be an error, however, as the article had not 
appeared in the ‘ John Bull,’ but in the ‘ Hurkaru’ itself. Instead of 
correcting this, as the blunder of a correspondent, Dr. Bryce’s paper 
charged it directly upon the Editor, accusing him of a breach of 
veracity. The reader will observe the gross disingenuousness of 
representing the mis-statement of a third party as a mis-statement 
of the Editor himself, and the consequent unjustifiableness of the 
charge of falsehood, so rudely and personally fixed upon the Editor 
of the ‘ Hurkaru.’ The latter, Mr. Dickens, who is also a bar- 
rister of the Supreme Court, could not suffer this personal insult to 
pass unnoticed. When a call was made upon ‘ John Bull’ for apology 
or satisfaction, Dr. Bryce held up his brother-in-law, Mr. Meiklejohn, 
as Editor; a young man whose literary pretensions do not reach so 
high as the writing of a common note without mis-spelling. This 
nominal Editor, however, being able enough to cock a pistol, went 
out with Mr. Dickens; and when the latter had received his adversary’s 
fire he discharged his.own pistol in the air; having no wish to injure 
a person whom he knew to be a mere tool in the hands of Dr. Bryce. It 
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might have been expected, that this preacher of the Gospel of peace, 
on seeing that his evil passions had risked the life of a brother, would 
have shuddered at the precipice from which he had escaped, and, 
with deep remorse, vow to shun such a course for ever. But, 
incredible as it may seem, instead of evincing the least degree 
of penitence, he exulted in the mischief he had made, and taunted 
Mr, Dickens with cowardice because he had not fired at his brother! 
Nay, as if he meant in future to use this ill-advised youth as his brayo 
to defy all the world, he inserted a threat in his paper to the effect 
that others might expect now to be served by him in the same manner 
as Mr. Dickens had been. In a controversy which ensued between 
them, Dr. Bryce renewed the attempt he has been making for years 
to shake off the odium of being the supposed author of the series of 
infamous libels directed against Mr. Buckingham, under the signature 
of “ A Friend of, or to, Bankes,” &c., letters which he once said 
he would be “ proud” to acknowledge as his, but which he yet dare 
paler confess nor deny. Mr. Dickens, in reply, addressed him as 
ollows :-— 


You, Sir, and your candid correspondent, have called upon me for 
proof of your being an anonymous and contentious letter-writter; and 
= have gone a little farther still: because I have not produced for my 

elief juridical proof, you say that you have proved my belief,—no, not 
my belief,—my assertion, to be utterly unfounded! I pity you,—much as 
I despise, I cannot but pity you: your natural bias to shuffling is too 
strong for the common sense which nature has bestowed upon you, and 
you push your drivelling to the very verge of idiocy. You once denied, 
Sir, the letters of “ An Englishman”; why have you not denied those of 
which you are so “ proud”? 

But enough of this, Sir ; I will not be led astray to discuss a matter 
that is foreign to my quarrel with you; I believed you, when I wrote my 
first letter, to be the assailant of the Military Editor, Nigel” “ Sempro- 
nius,” and the “ Friend te Bankes ;” either by the pen that wrote, the head 
that dictated, or the heart that approved, Suppose my belief in every case 
was wrong, Sir: admit this ; how did this disprove the solemn charge I 
brought against a Clergyman of the Scottish Kirk ?—that by your letter of 
the 17th of June, and your Editorial writings, you prepared, deliberately 
prepared, a quarrel between Mr. Meiklejohn and me, and, as it were, 
compelled your own brother-in-law to risk his life in a duel, to the 
cause of which he was an utter stranger. Nor was this all, Sir; after this, 
ne insulted, basely and scurrilously insulted and threatened me, by the 
mands and under the name of Mr. Meiklejohn, and taunted me with 
cowardice, for not having fired at my opponent! 

You came forward, Sir, in what must have been a most distressing 
disguise: the robes of the priest encumbered the limbs of the gladiator, 
and they were quickly thrown aside. You left your masquerade of 
meekness, and changed the tone of exhortation for the cry of wrath and 
revenge. I like you better, Sir, for this, as I have said; it better be- 
comes me to meet you. You have talked of my laboured letter ; such as 
it is, Sir, it was written in the intervals of business in a well occupied 
day, and appeared on the morrow succeeding the appearance of your 
own. If time be the test of labour, 1 should think, Sir, your own com- 
positions would smell most of the lamp; your occupation from Saturday 
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last to Wednesday was no doubt enviable and appropriate, and your pro- 
ductions bear evident marks of the refinement of taste and meekness of 
character which you, no doubt, possess. After what had passed between 
us, I certainly did not look for the language of absolute compliment. 
Yet if I did not expect the keenest sarcasm, and the most polished in- 
vective, I did look, I own, for some degree of decency in objurgation. 
But even here, Sir, you have fairly astonished me: you call me a“ rogue” ! 
How stounding a specimen of the tempered anger of the Christian Pas- 
tor! and of the habitual language of a gentlemen! Unhappy man! was 
there no one near you to arrest you, in your hour of phrenzy ; no one 
friend to give you a word of advice that might have saved you from this 
lastabasement? You fancied, I presume, that nothing would induce me 
to answer you, and you ran riot in imagined impunity, and indulged in 
all the insanity of the anger that ferments in a base and vulgar soul, If 
I have not applied such epithets to you, Sir, it was not because you did 
not deserve them; I have charged you with vulgarity, there is a coarser 
term; I have charged you with untruth, there is a coarser term; I have 
charged you with folly, there is a coarser term, I have not called you by 
the nouns substantive of the vulgar tongue, that most briefly express 
these qualities; it was better that you should prove, by your own writ- 
ings, your indisputable title to them. It soni have been easy for me, 
Sir, in imitation of your reverend example, to call you a liar, a rogue, a 
blackguard, or a fool, if it had been easy for me to forget that Lama 
gentleman, and owe some regard to my own dignity, as well as some re- 
spect to public decency. 


It should be borne in mind, that it was the same paper with which 
the Reverend Divine has been long so closely connected as contributor, 
proprietor, or editor, which only a short time before involved the 
former conductor of the ‘ Hurkaru,’ Lieutenant Macnaghten, in three 
or four duels, which occasioned his being deprived of his office of 
Deputy-Judge Advocate, and, conseauently, reduced to poverty, if 
not brought toa jail. It was the same Reverend Divine, whose ac- 
ceptance of the office of Clerk of Stationary, with the remarks which 
an appointment so incongruous justly called forth, occasioned the 
banishment of Mr. Buckingham, and the ruin of his property; and 
it was the mere mention of this fact which also occasioned the perse- 
cution of Mr. Arnot almost to death. After all this, and much more 
than we have room to enumerate, can it be wondered at that this mis- 
chief-maker is regarded and designated in India as the “ Public 
Pest;” and his church almost utterly deserted? It is reported, that 
on one occasion lately there were only a dozen persons came to hear 
him officiate; and that, on another, himself and the precentor (or 
clerk) formed nearly the whole congregation! If the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland do not interfere to relieve their 
countrymen in Bengal from so grievous a reproach,—if they be left 
in this manner to the care of wolves in sheep's clothing,—we may 
expect that the Presbyterian flock will soon become extinct. A 
writer in Calcutta says :— 

Of course nothing will be done to remedy the crying evil complained 
of, here. Apathy, indolence, the dread of being thought turbulent, an 
anxiety to preserve the smiles of some great, or would-be-great man, the 
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fear of missing an invitation to a party, and similar motives, will prevent 
people from coming forward here. It is hoped, however, for the honour 
of the General Assembly, that they will wipe away the “ damned spot” 
which has so long polluted Presbyterianism in the East. If they do not, 
they need be under no apprehension, that any one will mistake the 
Church of Scotland here, for “ a light to lighten the Gentiles.” 


Since writing the above, we have received another file of Calcutta 
papers, nearly filled with this controversy, of which we shall present, 
therefore, a few additional specimens. Mr. Dickens tells Dr. Bryce 
he is “ a black sheep,” ‘ a black shepherd,” “ a gladiator” of the 
worst class,—a retiarius who deserves no mercy,—*‘ a combatant in 
whom cunning, cowardice, and ferocity were planted,” *‘ a bawler for 
slavery,” ‘ a sycophant and stipendiary of the Government.” The 
Reverend Divine, in a public reply, under his own signature, calls 
Mr. Dickens, in plain terms, “‘ a rogue”! and (at least a dozen times 
by implication) ‘* a liar’! Through the pages of his newspaper he 
further stigmatizes the same gentleman as ‘a bully,” and “ first 
cousin to a coward,” and exhibits him dangling on a gibbet, enclosed 
within a D, an elegant allusion to his being ‘‘ In-pr-pendant”! Such 
is the decent and orderly conduct of the well-regulated licensed press 
which the rulers of India think best suited for the improvement of 
their empire! Cobbett, or Carlisle himself, never had recourse to 
such low scurrility as here pollutes the pages of a newspaper, which 
is the property, and under the immediate superintendence, of a Re- 
verend Divine; yet instead of being checked by the local authorities, 
he is rewarded with a pension, continued to him in defiance of the 
reiterated orders of their superiors ! 

Seven or eight years ago, this busy, meddling sycophant, resigned 
the secretaryship of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, under the 
pretence, it was under**ood, that he could not attend to it. Having 
renounced a situation so congenial with his spiritual calling, under 
such a plea, he has since had ample time (being paid for the same) 
to act as clerk of the stationary department, which supplies all the 
Government offices with paper, pens, pounce, &c.,—to conduct, at the 
same time, a monthly and quarterly magazine and review—to super- 
intend the editorship of a daily newspaper, and, over and above all 
these labours, to carry on interminable controversies with the different 
editors in his own name. He has now published the letter in which 
he gave in his resignation, by which it appears that the avowed and 
ostensible reason of it was, that his unacquaintance with the Native 
languages disqualified him from appreciating the value, or defending 
the utility, of the Society’s labours, against those who objected to the 
quality of their translations of the Bible. But unless their secretary 
be critically skilled in all the twenty or thirty versions of the Scrip- 
tures they may circulate, it is impossible he should be enabled, of his 
own knowledge, to defend them. And as such a qualification could 
never be required or expected by those who elected him, it is clear that 
this was a mere pretext to cloak the true reason—a disinclination to 
occupy his time in a service so unprofitable! For if it had been other- 
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wise, a person capable of supporting so many arduous secular labours of 
a literary nature, might soon have acquired such a knowledge of the Na- 
tive languages, as other clergymen in India have done, to qualify him 
for aiding them in the diffusion of the Gospel. It accorded better with 
his taste, however, to employ his time in penning complimentary ad- 
dresses, editing scurrilous controversial papers, and pocketing six 
hundred a year as the wages of his sycophancy. The term ‘* gla- 
diator” has been very happily applied to him; for he is ever in the 
arena of the most deadly strife; and the net which he employs to en- 
tangle his antagonists, is, first to provoke them into a controversy, and 
then to draw down on their heads the vengeance of the Government. 
It will be recollected, that the ‘ Friend of Bankes” having exhausted 
all the powers of calumny on Mr. Buckingham, then invited the 
Government to punish him for what he wrote in his own defence. 
The wish was soon after granted. The same course was afterwards 
tried with Dr. Muston, who escaped, however, having good friends in 
the Council. Lieutenant Macnaghten fell into the spare laid for him 
by Dr. Bryce's paper, became thence involved in a series of duels, for 
the last of which he was cashiered, and dismissed from his office. 
Now, again, the Reverend gladiator has thrown out a hint to the 
Government that he had prepared a fresh victim—Mr. Dickens— if 
they chose to give the signal to despatch him! Such are the bad 
uses to which the detestable system of licensing both persons and pub- 
lications in India is very naturally turned; for it is impossible that a 
bad tree should produce good fruit. We may justly apply the same 
maxim to the Reverend author of all this mischief, ‘‘ By his fruits ye 
shall know him.’’ If it were not that he is backed by the Govern- 
ment, whose pensioned partisan he is, so that persons cannot venture 
to appear as agitators against him, a public meeting, we are informed, 
would be summoned at Calcutta, to petition fer his degradation from 
the sacred office, which he has proved himself so unworthy to hold. 
But it is confidently expected that the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland will wipe off so foul a stain as must attach to its character, 
if the head of the Presbyterian Church in the East is suffered to re- 
maina very “ proverb and a by-word among the heathen.” 

We shall conclude with a brief review of the principal phenomena 
exhibited by the press during the same period of twelve months, 
under the operation of the licensing system, for the preservation, as it is 
pretended, of ‘‘ the peace, harmony, and good order of society.” First, 
we are informed, that all the three daily papers then in existence, 
(the ‘Scotsman,’ ‘ Bull,’ and ‘ Hurkaru,’) threatened each other with 
legal prosecutions. This may be taken as a sufficient test of the 
harmonious: nature of their contents, though the parties might have 
been restrained by want of funds, or other considerations, from carry- 
ing their threats into effect ; as the consciousness of being reciprocally 
liable to punishment, if brought into a court of justice, might suggest 
the prudence of mutual forbearance. 

Secondly, in the same period, the press sowed the seeds of two 
military “trials, and no less than five duels: Ist, the Editor of the 
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‘ Bull’ called out the Editor of the” ‘ Scotsman’; 2d, the Editor of 
the ‘ Hurkaru’ called out the Editor of the ‘ Bull’; 3d, the second of 
the latter called out the Editor of the ‘ Hurkaru’; then, 4thly, the 
latter called out Captain Kennelly; afterwards, his successor went 
out with the nominal Editor of the ‘ Bull’: consequently, each of the 
editors of the daily papers had his call. To enumerate, then, the 
parties by name :— 

ist, Mr. Greenlaw, Editor of ‘ John Bull,’ and Coroner of Cal- 
cutta, &c., called out Dr. Muston, Editor of the ‘ Scotsman,’ and 
son-in-law of a Member of Council. 

2d, Mr. Macnaghten, Editor of the ‘ Hurkaru,’ and Deputy Judge 
Advocate, called out Mr. Greenlaw. 

3d, Captain Husband called out Mr. Macnaghten. 

4th, Mr. Macnaghten called out Captain Kennelly. 

5th, Mr. Dickens, Editor of the ‘ Hurkaru,’ and Barrister of the 
Supreme Court, called out Mr. Meiklejohn. 

Dr. Bryce, we think, would have added two or three to the list, 
but for his black coat. But though this sacred vestment kept him 
from appearing in the field personally in all of these, the paper under 
his control, as proprietor, was deeply concerned, not without suspicion 
that he was the person who shot the arrows of discord from behind 
this bulwark. In the last affair, (the only one which took effect.) he 
is directly charged with having been the immediate cause of leading 
his own brother-in-law into the field of blood! Such is the system, 
and such the instrument of it, patronized by the Indian Government, 
which banishes others for ridiculing his being made a distributor of 
paper and pounce! While the Editors are allowed to go on un- 
checked, deluging India with the rankling effusions of malice, which 
lead to these numerous personal encounters, they dare not venture 
even to reprint documents which the Imperial Parliament of Great 
Britain have thought worthy of being placed upon its records, This 
is actually the case with the petition presented to the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Buckingham. In that petition, he had expressed an 
opinion that his countrymen in India would be precluded from knowing 
the fact, that the petition had been presented, or the proceedings to 
which it gave rise. When these reached Bengal, however, the 
Government, as if ashamed of being liable to such a reproof, imme- 
diately issued an order relaxing the restrictions on the press, in so 
far as regards Parliamentary proceedings. So severe are these restric- 
tions, that it required an express indulgence from Lord Amherst and 
his counsellors, before any one dared to make our Indian fellow-subjects 
acquainted with the sentiments of their legislators. And as this special 
indulgence has not been yet sanctioned by the Supreme Court, to doso, 
is still, by the law of India, if the local autlivrities choose it, to be con- 
sidered and treated as a sort of treason against the state, punishable by 
summary banishment and confiscation of property, or, in other words, 
the suppression of the publication. The Editors, half doubting whe- 
ther they really enjoyed so much freedom, gave the newspaper re- 
ports of the debate, but withheld the petition itself, arguing very 
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sagely, that as the petition was not in the common newspaper reports, 
it was not, perhaps, to be considered a part of the proceedings. It 
was, however, in fact, the only authentic part of them, and would 
appear on the regular journals of the House; whereas the newspaper 
reports were a violation of its standing orders. But in India the 
natural order of things is reversed: the illicit matter is allowed to 
pass, the licit treated as contraband. 

So much for the influence of fear in deterring the press from doing 
its duty : now for the influence of corruption employed by the Govern- 
ment to reward those who prostitute this instrument to suit its wishes. 
Not to mention again the stationary pension of the Reverend leader 
of the Macsycophants, let us take his prime coadjutor, Mr. Greenlaw, 
who has been some years Editor of the ‘ John Bull.’ The following 
list has been sent us of his multifarious occupations and emolu- 
ments, viz. : 


Monthly Salary. ;; : 
1. Coroner of Calcutta . . . . . . . Rupées, 800 pero | house 


. Under Secretary to the Marine Board . . . . 500 - 
. Secretary to the Committee of Embarkation . . 300 
- Marine Judge-Advocate . . Seats = te ae 
. Inspector of Provisions of Lascars wire tte fee Unknown. 
. Editor of ‘John Bull’. . hy ecseeie OO 
. Surveyor to Lloyd’s . . a acest deetcneh & Unknown. 
. Ditto to Star Insurance Office . . . 250 
. Signer of Stamps, by which the average amount 
1o be made is calculated at . ..-. . . 200 


SN ord Soto 


—_—— 


Total Monthly Receipts.. .. 2750 Rupees. 


Of this amount, the sum of 2000 rupees per month, or about 2400/. 
sterling per annum, comes out of the public treasury, without reckon- 
ing the other situations whose emoluments are unknown. Our in- 
formant says: ‘* Of the salaries I am not quite so sure, except as to 
Nos. 2,3,and4. The last (No. 4) is given in direct defiance of an 
order of the Court of Directors, which prescribes that no salary shall 
be given, but a fee for each attendance, of about one or two gold 
mohurs. And as courts of inquiry on pilots do not occur, perhaps, 
half a dozen times in the year, sometimes not so often, the Company 
are thus made to pay more than a dozen times as much as they deem 
an adequate remuneration.” 

It would appear as if a number of rich appointments and sinecures 
were expressly set apart by Government as a reward for the services 
of the Editors of ‘ John Bull.’ The first Editor (Mr. James Mackenzie) 
received the following endowments :— 

1. Marine Judge-Advocate. 

2. Secretary to the Committee of Embarkation. 

3. Deputy-Secretary to the Marine Board. 

He was, at the same time, a Surveyor to Lloyd’s, and a ship-builder, 
or proprietor of a dock- yard, in which latter capacity, business could 
be thrown into his hands by Government equivalent to another sine- 
cure. There being loud complaints of this partiality, which could no 
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longer be continued with any kind of decency, this “ John the First,” 
as he was called, or rather, this bashaw of three tails, wae superseded 
in some of his offices by Mr. Greenlaw, a succeeding Editor of the 
* Bull,’ who, as we have shown, became a bashaw of no less than 
nine tails!* We may expect to hear shortly that he, in his turn, 
has been succeeded in some of these emoluments by Dr. Bryce’s 
friend, Mr. Meiklejohn, the present incumbent, or possibly by the 
Reverend Divine himself, who might become a Signer of Stamps, or 
Inspector of Provisions to Lascars, or Secretary to the Marine 
Board, with as much propriety as a secretary and inspector of tape, 
gum, and leather. Mr. James Atkinson, a surgeon in the Company's 
service, is another three-tailed bashaw of the press. He is 

1. Editor of the ‘ Government Gazette.’ 

2. An Officer of the Mint. 

3. An Officer of the College,—not professional. 

These are the gentlemen who admire the present happy system of 
rule established in Bengal, under which they enjoy such blessings. 
No wonder they fill the trumpet of fame with loud praises of its wis- 
dom and excellence. It is not without cause they celebrate the 
apotheosis of an Adam, er speak of William Pitt Amherst with a 
veneration as profound as if he were “‘ the great statesman now no 
more.” Well may they laud that state of the press which permits an 
Editor who is a flatterer of Government, to hold from three to nine 
situations, one half of them nearly sinecures. This they call liberty, 
—the liberty of the press! Yea, ‘ John Bull’ gravely tells his readers, 
in one instance, that he can hardly spare time from defending the 
liberty of the press which they enjoy; and in another, he treats them 
with a song, the burthen of which is ‘‘ Death or Liberty!” We can 
ouly afford room for the last four lines, in which the inspired penman 
swears— 

That ere our country’s freedom fall, 
Her bravest sons shall lowly lie: 

Our watchword be, “ Our native land!" 
Our war-shout, “ Death or Liberty!” 

As well might the slave whose music is the rattling of his own 
chains, boast of supporting the freedom of his native land, as those 
servile flatterers, who are licking the very dust under the feet of an 
Adam or an Amherst ; whose war-cry is only pensions and sinecures, 
—their watchword, adulation of the powers that be. 





2 We are informed, that ‘‘ Mr. Greenlaw had to resign the editorship of the 
‘ Bull,’ as a condition of being promoted to Mr. M‘Keuzie’s sinecures, or he 
would have gone on with both; for such is his grasping spirit, that it over- 
steps all bounds of decency. He actually applied, it is said, to act for Com- 
modore Hayes, when he went on the Burmese expedition ; thus endeavouring 
to thrust out Captain Collie, who has been deputy for years, and has a large 
family to maintain,” 

















THE DESERT HORSEMAN.' 


Tue lightning glared, and the wild wind blew, 
And the hurtling thunder broke, 

And awfully black the storm-clouds grew 
Beneath each wrathful stroke ; 

When the Warrior Chief of the wild wood sprung 
On the desert’s coal-black steed— 

Oh! fearfully then the dark skies rung 
As they trump’d the awful deed ! 


The plumes of the eagle waved o’er his brow, 
And his tomahawk glistened bright, 

And his bended bow and his arrows now 
Were ready for the fight ; 

The scalping-knife hung at his wampum belt, 
And his mantle loosely flowed— 

Oh! who may tell what the Warrior felt 
As thus with the winds he rode? 


On, on to the desert !—Hegon’s eye 
’Mid the gloom like a meteor burned, 

When the furnace fire of the midnight sky 
To cavern darkness turned ; 

And his war-whoop pealed through the pathless wood 
As he hurried madly on ; 

And the wild horse dashed through marsh and flood— 
Oh! where hath the Chieftain gone ? 


Hark !—'tis the shout of the Indian band 
That rises loud behind; 
And the Warrior lifts his blood-red hand, 
And hurries with the wind 
Through the haunted glen and the trampled dell, 
And the woodland plain of gore, 
Where his Huron foes in the battle fell 
A thousand years before. 


And he vanishes by the hallowed vale 
Where his fathers’ sepulchres lay, 
And a thousand ghosts with whoop and wail 
Do hurry him on his way, 
While the lightnings flare and the thunders break, 
And the dark gale howls along— 
Yet the Chieftain’s heart it doth not quake, 
But he bears him high and strong. 


On, on to the desert !—wildly bend 
The moaning woods around, 

And the thick ravines of the mountains send 
A hollow death-like sound ; 






































1 Founded on a tradition of the Oneida Indians, 











The Desert Horseman. 


And the beasts of the forest howl and cry 
For the flesh of the Indian Chief, 

But the Segamore hurries quickly by 
As the hurricane bears the leaf. 


On the wild steed’s back he stands upright, 
And his war whoop shrieks afar, 

And he draws his bow with a monarch’s might 
At a light like a distant star; 

And a wail arose in the morning there, 
For an innocent child lay dead, 

And the arrow hung in its bosom fair— 
But where had the murderer fled ? 


On the horse of the desert, Hegon stood, 
And the trees shrunk back as he passed, 
While the black steed’s hoofs through the lonely wood 
Crashed louder than the blast ; 
And the serpent, coiled in his venom fold, 
Sprung vainly from his den, 
For far away overwwood and wold, 
The horse rushed through the glen. 


And a thousand men had vainly striven 
To stay that wild career— 

With the arrowy bolts of the midnight heaven 
Rode Hegon, void of fear ; 

And his tomahawk struck on the forest trees, 
As he passed with terror by, 

And the wild wood fell—and the morning breeze 
Shook the sear leaves o’er the sky. 


Thus the Prophet Chief in his terrors passed 
To the hunting ground of souls, 

*Mid the lightning’s glare and the tempest’s blast, 
Where, from their secret holes, 

The moose and the deer start up and scud 
Before the hunter’s bow, 

While his arrow drinks their red, red blood— 
This Kichtan? doth bestow. 


Thus Hegon passed in his war array, 
On the coal-black steed of Death, 
To the Land of Souls, where the warm clear day 
Is Areouski’s? breath ;— 
And far in the northern wood, at night, 
The Oneida poets tell 
How Hegon rode in his warrior might, 
Where warriors only dwell. 











2 The god of hunting, 3 The god of war. 











EVENINGS IN BAGDAD :==-THE CALIPH HAROUN AL 
RASCHID. 


Veterum penetralia regum. ViRG. 
Harems of antient kings. 


Ow the left bank of the Tigris, there was antiently, a little below 
the bridge, a small cemetery, in which the bones of the faithful were 
deposited. It was beautified by many superb tombs, whose cupolas 
of white marble, seen by moonlight through the tall, dusky, waving 
cypresses, had a religious and awe-inspiring appearance. A fountain 
of very cold pure water was. close to the wall; and the incessant 
splashing it made in falling into a vast basin of red porphyry, was 
pleasant enough when heard at the same time with the distant song 
of the nightingale. On the side next the river there was no wall, but 
the green smooth turf sloped down gently to meet its waters, which 
generally ran along quivering, sparkling, and noiseless. Thither were 
the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, and his Vizier, Giafar Barmeki, wont 
to repair after their rambles through the city; and it is one of the 
many little adventures which occurred to them in that place that | 
mean to relate. 

There are few things in which the Musulmans display so much 
taste as in the construction of their tombs ; which are in reality small 
mosques erected over the graves of the departed; and frequently 
divided into a porch or vestibule, a choir, and a sanctuary. In the 
latter are sometimes suspended the turban of the deceased, his shawl, 
and the chaplet of beads on which he used to count his prayers. It 
was in the porch of one of these elegant little edifices that the Caliph 
and his favourite were seated one evening when they saw two men 
draw near them. As they did not wish to be perceived, they retired 
behind one of the jasper pillars which supported the roof, and, the 
moon not shining into the porch, it was easy for them to remain 
concealed. The men entered the very tomb in which they were; 
and, still continuing to converse in a low but earnest manner, pene- 

‘trated into the sanctuary. ‘The Caliph’s curiosity was roused; he 
beckoned Giafar to follow him, and crept softly into the choir. In 
this apartment a small divan had been raised for the accommodation 
of those who came there to pray; upon this they sat down, and ad- 
dressed themselves to listen to what might pass in the sanctuary. 

There was no other light than that faint glimmer which is commu- 
nicated from one room to auother in a range where the first only 
receives the splendour of the moon; but looking cautiously into the 
sanctuary they could perceive the two men seated on the floor, be- 
side a narrow-pointed window which let in the moonlight upon their 
faces. One was magnificently attired ; and from two or three expres- 
sions which dropped from them, it was soon understood that the other 
was a stranger to the city. The Caliph was impatient at having lost 
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so much of a conversation which began already to interest him: the 
first thing he heard distinctly was what follows :— 

‘“ We completely effected our escape, and, arrived in safety at 
Damascus, took a small house in that quarter of the city which 
looks towards the river. A small grove of palms concealed it from 
the eye of the passenger; it had an extensive garden behind it, and 
I soon procured from Rouen the books necessary to the prosecution of 
my studies. Fatima loved solitude. The recesses of the harem were 
to her more deliglitiul than the bath, where so many females dissipate 
their lives ; and, when I retired in the evening to her apartments, she 
delighted my soul by chaunting the soft airs of her country, or by 
playing some passionate air on the dulcimer. ‘Thus we lived during 
many months. The apartment in which I generally studied looked 
out upon the grove of palms before mentioned, and I sometimes 
amused myself with looking at the doves sporting through the leaves. 
One morning early, on going to my window, I perceived a man seated 
at the foot of one of the trees, apparently observing my house with 
great attention. He was black, and I thought I had somewhere seen 
him before. I was immediately disturbed, | knew not why, and kept 
my eyes fixed upon his countenance ; but he at length perceived me, 
and was up and gone in an instant. 

‘** Next morning I went to the window again, and the same black 
visage was before me. I observed his dress: he was in the habit of a 
slave, but had the appearance of belunging to some prince’s retinue, 
for his vestments were costly, and he wore a dagger at his girdle. 
My agitation was greater than on the preceding evening; I could 
perceive that there was a connexion between that man’s appearance 
and some coming danger to me, but was not able to perceive clearly 
what relation subsisted between him and my affairs, I endeavoured 
to return to my~books, but they had ceased to delight ; my whole ima- 
gination revolved round the idea of the black, as witches whirl about 
in their magic circles. I could perceive his features before me wherever 
l went, and was tortured by attempting to discover why | thought of 
him, AtlengthI could no longer conceal my uneasiness from Fatima, 
She inquired why I was unhappy, and! readily imparted to her the 
truth. ‘Let me see him to-morrow morning,’ said she, ‘ it is possible 
] may recognise his countenance, and unravel the mystery.’ I con- 
sented, and we were both impatient to see the dawn appear. When 
it was day we hastened to the library, and each of us was eager to be 
first at the window. There was no black to be seen. We concluded, 
therefore, that it was too early, and sat down on the same carpet to 
watch for his arrival. ‘The whole day passed away, however, and he 
did not appear. Upon this we began to think there was no mystery 
in his former curiosity, and retired to rest. The following day likewise 
concluded without the appearance of my tormentor, and I again be- 
took myself to my studies as if nothing had happened. ‘This was the 
case for a whole week. At the end of that time, however, my visitor 
returned, and | thought his eyes were more full of scrutiny than before. 
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He staid longer, also, and appeared to wear a kind of threatening in 
his look. I now ran to my wife’s apartments, and led her to the win- 
dow. She had no sooner cast her eyes upon his face, than she ex- 
claimed, ‘ Soul of the Prophet! it is my father!’ I snatched her 
away, lest he should also recognise her face: it was too late; he had 
beheld her, and thundered out, as she fainted in my arms, ‘ Perfidious 
wretch ! it is enough: I know my course.’ Saying this, he was gone 
from my sight. I hesitated for a moment whether I should not fly after 
him, throw myself at his feet, implore his forgiveness, and submit to 
whatever he might decide. But my love for Fatima restrained me. 
When she came to herself we sat down to ponder over his singular 
disguise, and probable intentions; and we concluded that it would 
be proper to leave Damascus as quickly as possible. Our destiny, 
however, bound us to the spot; for having been unavoidably detained 
for a few days by the exigency of my affairs, and hearing nothing 
further of Mecrami, we judged he had left the city, and abandonea 
us to our fate. As time flew by, this belief grew stronger, and we at 
length ceased to think of him except at intervals. Meanwhile, I had 
acquired the friendship of two or three learned Doctors, who read 
the Koran incessantly, explained all its easy passages, and made mys- 
teries of what they did not understand. They touched occasionally 
on the question of its eternity; but as I knew my opinions on that 
point to be heretical, I very carefully abstained from uttering what I 
thought; for although, as I said, I was honoured with their friend- 
ship, there was no doubt but they would have excited the people to 
stone me, had they discovered that my opinions were different to 
theirs. It was our custom to meet at the mosque; but one or two of 
them deigned sometimes to visit my humble dwelling. On such occa- 
sions they were much freer in their discourse than when in public, and 
we even went so far once or twice as to send our slaves to a Christian 
merchant of our neighbourhood for a few jars of Grecian wine. This 
practice was beginning to be more frequent at length; and it served 
to warm the hearts of the Doctors towards me. They came oftener— 
we sat up longer—our theology was more liberal. We began to see 
there was something rational in drinking wine. 

“* One evening while we were thus indulging ourselves, my slave 
ran to inform me that two strangers desired to be admitted. I ordered 
him to conduct them to my presence. When they entered, I observed 
that their eyes were rivetted on the full goblets, which we had neg- 
lected to put aside; but thinking they might not be displeased at the 
compliment, I filled one for each and drank to them. They imme- 
diately sat down, and accepted my invitation; and I forgetting to 
inquire and they to inform me what they came about, nothing was 
thought of but how we might be merry, and pass away the night most 
agreeably. I forget what we conversed about; but before morning 
one of these strangers contrived to administer a sleeping potion to the 
Doctors and me; and when | awoke, late in the afternoon of the next 
day, I found myself lying in a deep quarry, full of thorns and briars, 


"em, 
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and one of my slaves sitting by my head. ‘ What is this?’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘ How came I here ?—Where is Fatima?’ At the same 
time, I felt exceedingly weak, and on attempting to rise before he 
could reply, I perceived I was covered with blood, and that my bosom 
was bound tight with the muslin of my turban.—‘ For the love of 
God!’ said he, ‘ do not move—you are wounded ; I feared you were 
dead, for you could not be awakened!’ ‘And where is Fatima?’ I 
inquired, ‘where is she gone?’ ‘ Those accursed strangers, God con- 
found their beards! are the authors of your misery. It was the 
Governor of Damascus—it was that old caitiff Prince of Basra, your 
father-in-law! Doubtless nothing but the curse of God upon your 
debaucheries could have prevented your discovering him. When you 
fell trom your seat, some twenty strange slaves forced their way into 
the room. Mecrami plunged his dagger into your breast, and ordered 
you to be thrown into the street. I saw the act—heard the order— 
and resolved to perish with your body wherever it might be cast. 
Fatima was dragged from her apartment, and hurried away through 
the darkness; your books were flung after you into the street; the 
Doctors were despatched I know not whither. When Fatima was 
gone, I heeded none of them, but approaching your body, I lifted it in 
my arms, and, bearing you out of the city, bound up your wound as 
well as | could. I proceeded with you until, as the dawn broke, I 
saw this quarry, into which I conveyed you, in hopes that life might 
not be wholly fled. With your leave, I will examine your wound; 
perhaps God has so ordered it that you may yet live.’ I told him he 
might do with me what he pleased, and began to lament the loss of 
Fatima. My slave soon unbound my wound ; and, having examined 
it, found that it was not likely to prove fatal. Upon this, we con- 
sulted what course we were to take; and I quickly determined to 
throw myself at the feet of the Commander of the Believers. Never- 
theless, before setting out for Bagdad, I ordered my slave to return to 
Damascus, to inform himself, if possible, of the fate of Fatima. He 
returned to me that same night, with the news that my house had been 
razed to the ground—my property confiscated—my wife conveyed no 
one knew whither. I suspected that Mecrami had set out with her for 
Basra; and, having no means of wresting my beloved from his power, 
I abandoned myself for a moment to despair. At length my former 
project revived—I wished to depart instantly for Bagdad; but my 
weakness would not suffer me to walk, and my whole riches were now 
reduced to the few jewels | had about my person. My faithful slave 
was of opinion, however, that very little would suflice to carry us to 
the capital; only he counselled me to remain in some neighbouring 
village until my strength should be somewhat restored. Necessity 
compelled me to follow his advice; and in about three weeks we 
joined a caravan which was travelling across the desert, and happily 
arrived at this city. | remembered that my father, when he quitted 
Bagdad, had left a brother behind him; but as I knew no means of 
finding you, it was reserved for Providence to conduct me to your 
arms,” 
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Here the young man left off speaking, and his uncle replied— 
“ Why have you not thrown yourself at the feet of the Emir al 
Mumenin, (Commander of the Believers,) and besought him to suffer 
the dew of his justice to descend on you? He is known to be a great 
prince, and by no means niggardly of his bounty.” 

** May he live for ever!” said the young man, “ but you must 
know that.the Caliph’s eyes cannot see every thing. I have kissed 
the Imam’s sleeve for twenty mornings, but have never been able to 
penetrate into his presence ; for Giafar Barmeki, his Vizier, upon 
whom be the curse of God! has discovered the purport of my errand, 
and uses his authority to keep me from the presence.” 

tere the Caliph pinched his favourite’s ear, for it was too dark for 
the frown he put on to be seen; and it is certain that Giafar would 
have been glad if the young narrator had been at the bottom of the 
Tigris. —‘ They are traitors, my liege!” he whispered in the Caliph’s 
ear; “we shall only discover more of their villainy by remaining 
longer concealed ; suffer me ”— 

“ Silence, slave!”’ said Haroun. ‘* Thou hast heard that the 
Caliph’s eyes cannot see every thing, and thou wouldst also stop his 
ears. We shall hear, Giatar, the sequel of their (reasons ; and, per- 
haps, we may Jearn how the Barmeki assists his master in dispensing 
justice to his subjects.” 

It was with much bitterness of heart that the Vizier was compelled 
to be silent; but he hugged himself in the notion that one circum- 
stance, at least, seemed vaknown to the repelled supplicant. The two 
persons continued their discourse, of which not a syllable was lost on 
the Caliph’s ear. 

“* Abdalrahman! ” exclaimed the uncle, ‘‘ the Vizier is a cloud 
that prevents the rays of royal justice from falling on the true be- 
lievers. But in this instance there is good reason for his conduct; for 
Mecrami, whose daughter thou didst steal away, is of his family!” 

This fell on Giafar’s ear like a thunderbolt; and, to increase its 
effect, the Caliph whispered to lim, “ Dog! thou shalt answer for 
this.” 

** But be patient,” continued the uncle, “ I have not lived all my 
lite in Bagdad for nothing. Haroun goes to-morrow to the mosque, 
and he will then be accessible to all his subjects, Thou shalt doubt- 
less have full justice.” 

** Alas!” replied the young man, “ that is quite impossible. I 
may have the satisfaction of seeing my enemies punished ; but my 
Fatima! she cannot be restored to me!” 

‘And why not?” said the other; “ dost thou think, because 
Mecrami is all-powerful at Damascus, where the Caliph’s arm is 
little feared, because it is distant, that therefore Haroun is unable to 
do thee justice? If such is thy belief, thou deceivest thyscif, and wilt 
see that the Emir Obeidah has not spent the spring ot his youth at 
Bagdad in vain.” 

“* But my dear uncle,” answered Abdalrahman, “ I have not yet 
informed you that my slave discovered, while we remained in the 
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environs of Damascus, that my beloved Fatima was known to have 
been conveyed to the Governor's harem. All that heaven can send 
me, therefore, is revenge ; and that, by your assistance and God’s 
blessing, I shall obtain at the hands of the Caliph.” 

“ Even in this point also art thou deceived,” said Obeidah; “ for 
thou must know that the Governor, who had been appointed to his 
station only a day or two before thy disaster, was no other than Me- 
crami’s son. Fatima, therefore, is only in her brother’s harem.” 

At these words the young man would have kissed the carpet upon 
which his uncle was seated : he was silent for some moments with 
joy, and then gave vent to it in numerous incoherent expressions. 
What followed this in their conversation seeming to be of no moment, 
Haroun, in a low voice, commanded his Vizier to follow him, and 
stealing out of the tomb, returned to his palace. All the way he pre- 
served a terrible silence, which Giafar several times in vain attempted 
to break. When they came to the door of Zobeide’s apartments, the 
Caliph commanded his terrified favourite to be ready early next morn- 
ing to attend him to the mcsque, and entering the harem, left him to 
his reflections. 

The Barmecide now began to curse the hour in which he had de- 
parted from the general tenor of his policy, which, to do him justice, 
was good ; and, in a very melancholy mood, sought the chamber of 
his wife. She was the Caliph’s sister ; a woman of a fine wit, and of 
the most dazzling beauty. But what chiefly tended to endear her to 
her husband, was the talent she possessed of pouring forth, upon all 
occasions, a strain of most rich and enthusiastic poetry. By this 
means she often dissipated the chagrin which the anger of the Caliph 
caused his Vizier, and restored him to the possession of his equani- 
mity and self-command. Her mind was naturally inclined to repose 
upon the bright aspect of things ; and having had few crosses in life, 
her imagination resembled a young dove that had never been over- 
taken by a storm since it quitted the nest ; but had gone on, shooting 
from one grove to another, while the sunny garb of summer was over 
all. On the present occasion her wit was not wanting. ‘* Go this 
night,” said she, ‘‘ find out the discontented men, and if you cannot 
prevail on them, by promising redress, to desist from applying to the 
Caliph, you may at least induce them to soften the features of the 
affair, as it regards yourself. This advice was too good to be neg- 
lected. Giafar now knew well enough the way to Obeidah’s house ; 
and commanding a slave to attend ‘him with a bag of sequins, he 
set forward on his enterprise. When he had reached the door, he 
perceived the two perscns he was in quest of returning from the ceme- 
tery; and, making up to Obeidah, while his slave remained at a 
respectful distance, he began: ‘‘ May the Prophet look favourably on 
your soul, Emir! you are happy in this world, for the light of the 
faith regards you with complacency. How do you do? Ah! this 
is the son of Al Motleb! It was on his account I came. Young 
man, you are fortunate in an uncle. How he has drawn down the 
blessing of heaven on you! for the Commander of the Believers, hear- 
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ing you had come to Bagdad, has been induced, by my means, to 
smile upon your wishes. I know your story; I know your attempts 
to obtain an audience of the Caliph—for what can be hidden from 
the eyes of those whom God enlightens ?—but I was willing to learn 
from Basra, whether what you had to complain of my wicked relative 
were true. Alas! I have found that Mecrami has been touched by 
Satan, and have hastened to furnish you with the means of appearing 
decently before the Caliph, without being a charge to your worthy 
and kind uncle. The Imam will be at the mosque to-morrow ; I shall 
attend him; and you may depend on me for a proper reception. But 
if you would prefer obtaining your wishes without exposing your eyes 
to the splendour of the Prophet’s Vicar, you have only to speak the 
word, and Giafar Barmeki shall accomplish it.” 

Both heard this in utter astonishment, and kissed the hem of his 
garment in grateful acknowledgment of his beneficence ; but the young 
man humbly observed, that he was desirous of approaching the ‘ sa- 
cred presence,” and that seeing the Barmeki was favourable to his 
wishes, no opportunity could be more propitious. He added, that he 
would be careful to say no more of Mecrami than what might be neces- 
sary for the recovery of Fatima. The Vizier counselled him to beware 
not to mention their present interview, as the Caliph was very jealous 
of his reputation for administering justice; and would not have it 
thought that he was influenced in his good intentions by the represen- 
tations of any other person. This was promised, and it being all he 
could prevail on them to engage for, he left the bag of sequins with 
them, and retired. 

Early next morning, the Vizier was seen in the hall of audience, 
The Caliph soon prepared to say prayers in the mosque, and set for- 
ward with his immense retinue. He was mounted on a mule most 
richly caparisoned ; and a beautiful youth carried before him the 
imperial copy of the Koran, written in letters of gold, on parchment 
made from the skin of a new-born camel. The covers were polished 
sandal-wood, fastened with clasps of gold studded with diamonds ; 
and the book reposed on a cushion of gold tissue, sparkling with car- 
buncles and emeralds. The Viziers, Emirs, Khetebs, and all the 
great officers of the court, marched after him on foot; and the people 
followed ata still more respectful distance. Just as they approached 
the mosque, Abdalrahman and his uncle approached the royal beast, 
and, kneeling down, presented their petition. The Caliph received 
it with a gracious nod, and commanded them to repair to the palace 
at a certain hour in the evening. 

It may easily be imagined that they did not neglect this command. 
They were there even earlier than was requisite, and had to wait, 
therefore, until the Caliph thought fit to see them. They were at 
length informed by Mesroun, the chief of the eunuchs, that the Com- 
mander of the Faithful waited for their appearance in an adjoining 
room. Upon this they followed him into a little elegant cabinet, 
where they found Haroun Al Raschid and his Vizier, regarding each 
other in the most awkward silence. ‘‘ It appears by your petition,” 
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said the Caliph, “ that you have been robbed of your wife and pro- 
perty by Mecrami Barmeki, cousin to our worthy Grand Vizier, and, 
moreover, have been repulsed in your attempts to convey the tale of 
your misfortunes to our royal ear, by Giafar Barmeki, our Vizier be- 
fore mentioned.” 

At these words, the Vizier, Abdalrahman, and Obeidah, regarded 
each other with mutual astonishment; as Giafar had stipulated that 
nothing against himself was to be said, and as, in fact, nothing of the 
kind had been inserted in the original petition. The truth was, that 
Giafar’s slave, whose ears had not been idle on the preceding night, 
(as the reader will readily guess,) as soon as he returned to the palace, 
informed one of the Caliph’s chamberlains of the affair of the sequins. 
This person, who did not love the Vizier, was too happy in having an 
opportunity to do him an ill office to let it slip, and therefore imparted 
what he knew to the Caliph; and that prince, by no means displeased 
to have an excuse for humiliating his Vizier, caused a new petition to 
be drawn up, in which those particulars were inserted, and where the 
astonished favourite saw the above damnatory clause. 

“ It is worded thus, Giafar,” said the Caliph, “ is it not? ” 

The Vizier took the petition, with a very grim visage, and saw the 
words ; then delivered it back to the Caliph, who went on reading 
‘to himself, while his auditors were wrapt in amazement. 

‘* By the head of the Prophet! Giafar,” said he, “‘ if this be true, 
thou art no longer Haroun’s Vizier, but a dog, condemned to lose thy 
head. Read, caitiff, and confess, or deny.” 

Upon these words he delivered him the parchment a second time, 
pointing to a passage with his finger. It informed the Caliph of the 
last night's transactions respecting the sequins, and the Vizier’s attempt 
to send the young man away from the capital; adding, that the peti- 
tioner feared an ambush had been laid to cut him off as soon as he 
should leave Bagdad. 

Upon this, the Vizier fell upon his knees, and confessed that all 
was true, except what related to the ambush. He requested his royal 
master to order him to be despatched instantly, and in private, that 
his enemies might not rejoice at his downfall, nor Abassah be dis- 
honoured by his ignominy. “ It is certain, dog,” said the Caliph, 
“ that thou deservest death; but as we have been accustomed to be 
merciful, we will forgive thee upon one condition : send for thy daugh- 
ter, and deliver her in our presence to this youth, with a fine of twenty 
thousand dinars of gold, which thou shalt pay to him.” The Vizier 
was about to despatch a slave for his daughter and the gold, when 
Abdalrahman threw himself at the Caliph’s feet, and exclaimed—* In 
the name of the holy Prophet! pardon your slave. I have been aim- 
ing at felicity, and let not the Commander of all true Believers plunge 
me into utter despair at the very moment that I had looked to as the 
termination of my calamities. The Vizier’s daughter is doubtless fair 
as the morning! but your slave can know no love for any other wo- 
man than Fatima. Be pleased, therefore, O most potent monarch ! to 
deprive me of this honour, and of the vast fortune which was to ac- 
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company it; and let your sovereign power restore to me the light of 
my soul, the object of my early love, the woman that has forgotten 
affliction and sorrow in my arms! I have no eye for new beauty. My 
soul is in the harem of Damascus! ” 

«‘ By Allah! ” exclaimed the Caliph, ‘‘ thou hast spoken well! 
Here, Giafar, I forgive thee: invest this man with the government of 
Damascus and Bosra; and let him punish Mecrami and his son as 
they deserve.” 

These words were no sooner uttered than obeyed. Abdalrahman 
departed for Damascus, recovered his Fatima, and, for love of her, 
pardoned her father and brother ; who, admiring his generosity, after - 
wards contributed by their penitence to increase his felicity. 





THE BEAU IDEAL. 


Te. me why the anxious mind 
Paints the future still so fair? 
Why the forms it burns to find, 
Found, no longer lovely are! 


Things to come, on Fancy’s lap 
Wrapped in seraph-slumbers lie, 
And all between a gilded map 
Cheers and cheats the pondering eye. 


From the leafy bowers of youth, 

Bowers where breathes the scented spring, 
Manhood’s pursuits seem, in sooth, 

To lead near every lovely thing. 


Hope, her rainbow o’er the scene, 
Bends, and sheds deluding light ; 

And Love oft waves his torch between 
The shifting snows, to charm our sight. 


Well! we wend through manhood’s ways, 
Try its pleasures, feel its fire, 

Flitting Hope still mocks our gaze, 
Still the trooping Joys retire. 


Now the path of age is seen 
Bending down the slope of eve, 

But the landscape still looks green, 
Still Hope’s dancing lights deceive. 


Last, thick clouds of darkness spread 
Where the fatal pathway tends, 

Thither sad and slow we tread, 
Sink—and thus our dreaming ends. 


Bron. 

















SOME REMARKS ON THE STATE OF SOCIETY IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


S1r,—Though the observations I have to offer may not be ori- 
ginal, yet I have no doubt of their appearing so to many of your 
readers. Many who have courage to tace a Review ora Magazine 
cannot muster up resolution sufficient to attempt the formidable vo- 
lumes of the historian and philosopher: it may, therefore, not be 
wholly useless to repeat here what may, perhaps, be found else- 
where, inasmuch as it may convey useful information to those who 
are accustomed to confine themselves solely to reading the periodical 
publications of the day. Numbers do this, and form opinions on sub- 
jects of the greatest importance from what they happen to find 
there respecting them. If the ideas they meet with there be correct, 
so will be their opinions, and vice versd. 

Unfortunately, there is another class of readers equally numerous, 
who may be termed Jdelles lettres men, and who have, indeed, a 
most insatiate appetite for reading, but who confine themselves to 
works of which reasoning forms a very small part. The works of 
the sentimental poet, and sentimental novelist, and the agreeable 
biographer, are sought after by them, while those of men who can 
instruct and improve mankind are shunned as unamusing; or, if 
read, are read without pleasure and without instruction. To get men 
to think, who read simply for amusement, is almost impossible ; the 
most that can generally be done is, to get them to form right 
opinions without thinking. Having no settled principles by which 
they can come to a conclusion, they are apt to follow implicitly what 
others say ; and he who puts his ideas in the most agreeable form, 
is sure to have the greatest number of believers. The Magazine a 
man reads is usually his guide on all public subjects ; and a laugh, or 
a witty thing there, often establishes an opinion, which a ‘ demon- 
stration as rigorous as that of Euclid” cannot afterwards overturn. 
This adds greatly to the importance of such publications, and ren- 
ders them most active instruments of good, or the direct contrary. 
It would be well if they would always endeavour to inculcate useful 
ideas, in preference to administering to that nauseous sentimentality 
which eo generally prevails. I do not mean that they should dress 
themselves in a stiff buckram suit of philosophy, for that would de- 
feat the end in view, but that they should laugh on the right side, 
and should put sense in so agreeable a form, that it should be quite 
as attractive as nonsense. And, to quote poetical authority, which, 
by the by, is generally none of the best ; but, however, men do not 
seem to have changed much in this respect from Tasso’s time to the 
present :— 

Sai che 1a corre il mondo, ove piti versi 
Di sue dolcezze il lusinghier Parnaso ; 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 9, E 
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E che ’l vero condito in molli versi, 

I pit schivi allettando ha persuaso. 

Cosi — fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
Di soave licér gli orli del vaso : 

Succhi amari, ingannato, intanto ei beve, 
E dal!’ inganno suo vita riceve. 


As the ‘Oriental Herald’ relates peculiarly to India, perhaps it 
may not be wholly unacceptable to its readers, if 1 should endeavour 
to expose a few of the erroneous opinions formed by the world gene- 
rally respecting that country. My reasonings, if I dare use that 
term, may not be new to thinking men, but I think they will be so to 
belles lettres readers. I may, however, fall into sad disgrace, as I 
am about to treat a very sentimental subject in a very unsentimental 
manner. 

India, Persia, and Arabia, are, strictly speaking, the regions of 
romance ; with them are always associated ideas of happiness and 
innocence; poets have dressed them in the most gorgeous attire, 
and have expended on them every epithet which their imaginations 
could supply, expressive of praise and admiration. Now all this 
may be very well in poetry, but it is miserably deficient in truth ; 
and its effects are sadly mischievous, as it misleads the judgment, 
and inclines us to view all subjects connected with India in a very 
false light. One could be led, perhaps, to forgive the poets this 
sort of imposition: indeed, to reduce them to sober truth would 
greatly diminish their numbers and effect, though every one must 
allow it would wonderfully increase their usefulness. But that grave 
judges, and travellers, and pseudo-philosphers, should give such 
glowing deseriptions of the happiness of India, as are to be found 
in the pages of many of the writers of the last and even of the pre- 
sent century, is truly astonishing. Were we to put faith in all 
they have told us, we should suppose that the inhabitants of those 
happy regions were not included in the original curse. Primeval 
simplicity, (which, by the by, is a very equivocal term, and often 
raises my heterodox associations,) innocence, wisdom, uncorrupted 
wisdom, are said to be their portion. It would seem that laws were 
of little, nay, of no service whatever there; that justice was a 
sort of innate principle amongst them; that, in short, nothing 
could be better, happier, and wiser, than the inhabitants of China, 
India, Persia, and Arabia. ‘This opinion is still very generally enter- 
tained: it is supposed, that wherever Europeans, and European 
manners, and Eurepean refinement, and corruption have not pene- 
trated, there all this happiness is still enjoyed; that the inhabi- 
tants there still pass their blissful days, and equally blissful nights, 
uninterrupted by care or by misery; that poets, love-sick poets 
sing—that lovely, love-sick damsels listen; that the former are 
always eloquent, and the latter always kind; that bowers are 
always blossoming—that couches of roses are always spread ; that 
men are not selfish, not avaricious, not unjust. All this is a most 
charming picture, But is it true? The same was said of the North 
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American Indians, and may be said of any nation of whom we 
know little, by men who know nothing of the causes of the misery 
and happiness of mankind. The savages of America were represent- 
ed as brave, generous, and hospitable, happy because free, and 
free because uncorrupted. A softer and more glowing picture was 
drawn of Eastern manners; but both the descriptions are equally 
false. It is to be hoped that the jargon of the antient writers is going 
out of fashion, and that nations will not be said to have been 
ruined from luxury and corruption; but that men will understand 
that all nations, whether eastern or western, whether dwellers in the 
beautiful and oft-lauded valley of Circassia, or in that unromantic 
place called England, will be equally unhappy, so long as any who 
have the interest, have also the power, to oppress them. 

India, when seen through the medium of poetry and romance, 
and until Mr. Mill’s ‘ History of British India,’ it was seen through 
no other, appears delightful ; but if we establish some sort of principle 
to judge the happiness of mankind by, we shall find her to have been 
in a most deplorable state of degradation and misery. However bad 
the government of the East India Company may be, and bad enough 
it is, yet India has gained materially by the change from her Mogul 
to her European masters, and her Mogul conquerors were far supe- 
rior to her Native Princes. 

If a traveller should relate that he had seen a nation perfectly 
happy; if he should tell such marvellous stories concerning the 
simplicity and innocence of the inhabitants; and if he should as- 
sert that food could be procured there with half the labour we are 
accustomed to bestow on it; and if at-the same time he should say 
that the inhabitants were of the human species,—the philosopher 
would not be certain that they were so happy as the credulous travel- 
ler represented them to be, until he had obtained a satisfactory an- 
swer to the question—what is the form of their government, and 
what are the laws of this happy nation? The greater number of 
the traveller's auditory would doubtless consider this question quite 
unnecessary, especially if the traveller had taken care to describe 
his happy nation in poetic strains—if he had described the country 
as one in which “ the balmy south was ever breathing,” and talked 
a great deal about groves of palms, and gardens of roses, and rung 
the changes usual on such occasions ;—under such circumstances to 
be broken in upon by such a question as, “ what is the form 
of their government,” &c., would be exceedingly disagreeable, and 
most probably the impertinent catechiser would receive no reply ; 
which it is more than probable that the traveller could not give ; 
but we will suppose an extraordinary case—we will suppose the tra- 
veller both able and willing to give the desired information; if the 
answer should be, that the form of the government was an absolute 
despotism, and that the laws were such as hereditary priests and here- 
ditary monarchs chose to make them, the doubts of the querist would 
no longer remain; he could and would assert, that, however the tra- 
veller might declaim, a nation under such circumstances could not 
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be happy. That he would be justified in this assertion, the prin- 
ciples of human nature prove beyond a doubt. It is a very unfortu- 
nate thing, but nevertheless very true, that men have a great desire 
to obtain the means of pleasure without any labour of their own 3 
and it is also true that almost all the objects of desire are only to be 
obtained by labour: the only way then to get these good things 
without our own labour, is to make others work for us; but this, 
though very pleasant to the one party, is far from being so to the 
other, and consequently men generally become restive under such 
circumstances, being desirous of enjoying what they produce. Now 
this is a very dangerous propensity on the part of the many, be- 
cause by that means the few would be reduced to work for them- 
selves. The most effectual mode yet discovered to repress this great 
evil, is to point the anger of the gods against it. The thunder- 
bolt is soon manufactured, and, for the purpose of giving it effect, is 
lodged in the hands of a select number of persons, known by differ- 
ent names in different countries: they are called Magi in Persia, 
Brahmins in India, and were formerly called Druids in England, (the 
last name has, however, gone out of fashion here). These persons, 
stimulated by interest, soon spread sufficient fear among the rebel- 
lious, by threatening them with the thunder which they most im- 
pudently assert to be heaven-made. They, by this means, obtain 
unlimited authority; the people are fleeced, and‘ the plunder is 
shared between the earthly rulers and the heavenly delegates; the 
great body of the people are miserable, but then, oh, happy state ! 
there are a few who live in ease, and contemplate their own 
superiority; and then that capital maxim is put forth which may 
be Englished thus :— 


That those who think must govern those who toil. 


That this has been the case in every country, history proves. 
Men have never known the means of securing good government; a 
few have obtained power, and then the consequence has been, that 
the many have laboured to support them in idleness, and have suf- 
fered the most deplorable misery for their enjoyment. But it may be 
asked, what has this to do with India?—KEvery thing; for if ever a 
country was rendered miserable by bad government, that country 
was India. It groaned under an absolute monarchy, aided by the 
most intolerant religion that ever man invented. Other lawgivers 
have been content with saddling an hereditary priesthood on the 
people, and with making them superior to the rest in something 
like a moderate degree; but Brahma, or whoever it was that may be 
considered the contriver of this precious system, took care to set his 
priests so far above the rest, as to make it sacrilege for some of the 
unhappy remainder to touch one of this reverend body. I will quote 
a passage from the celebrated work of Mr. Mill:—‘‘ The least 
disrespect to one of this sacred order, is the most atrocious of crimes. 
For contumelious language to a Brahmin, says the law of Menu, a 
Sudra must have an iron style, ten fingers long, thrust red hot into 
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his mouth 3 and for offering to give instruction to priests, hot oil must 
be poured into his mouth and ears.”—This certainly denotes a most 
agreeable and romantic state of society: but, for my own particu- 
lar living, I should choose a country where things were ordered a 
little differently; I should be inclined to seek a country where, ifa 
man should have the will, he should yet not have the power, of put- 
ting a style red hot, and ten fingers long, into my mouth. And 
though no man is less likely than myself to assault any reverend per- 
son, or even to offer him any advice, yet an extraordinary event 
might lead me to commit this heinous offence, and I should then 
wish a punishment commensurate to it. And I should wish, more- 
over, (as without it men cannot be happy,) that the happiness of 
one man should be considered of equal importance with that of an- 
other; and that, whether a man might be supposed to have sprung 
from a god’s head or his feet, he should be equally protected ; or, 
at least, should be so until positive evidence were brought, that the 
god had recourse to this strange mode of delivery for the production 
of mankind. 

But, to speak seriously, can it be supposed that men in such a state 
as every traveller has described the inhabitants of India to have 
been, could be any thing but miserable?—and when we say men, 
we mean the community at large. Nations governed by despotic 
monarchs, without the further evil of a most debasing religion, can 
have no security for their happiness.—Take Rome as an example ; 
and we may confidently assert, that at no period could mankind under 
the sway of Rome be said to have been happy. At distant intervals, 
the cicy itself was under the sway of men who wished well to man- 
kind; at least they were not such monsters as some that afflicted 
that unhappy nation. For this, however, there was no security: 
the death of one man might, in one moment, render the whole nation 
miserable. But even in these times of prosperity, the distant pro- 
vinces were exposed to the rapacity of delegated governors. Who 
was to complain of them ?—The emperor was at a distance, unable 
to learn the situation in which the-people were placed; impunity 
would induce men to commit every enormity for the furtherance 
of their own welfare, and the provinces would be drained for the pur- 
pose of satisfying the desires of successive governors. But the situa- 
tion of India was still worse: they were without protection of any 
sort of good government; they suffered under the extortion of their 
rulers of every denomination, from the monarch to the lowest col- 
lector of the revenue; they laboured under a most dreadful super- 
stition ; and, above all, they were divided into classes or castes, 
which of itself was sufficient to render the greater number miserable. 
For it contained within itself the source of every evil: it prevented 
all improvement, it prevented all approach towards a spirit of uni- 
versal benevolence; it created a spirit of hatred and pride; it con- 
ferred on one set of men improper power, and subjected another to 
the contempt, nay, even the abhorrence of the others. [ will again 
quote Mr, Mill:—* As much as the Brahmin is an object of intense 
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reverence, so much is the Sudra an object of contempt, and even of 
abhorrence, to the other classes of his countrymen. The business of 
the Sudras is servile labour, and their degradation is inhuman. Not 
only is the most abject and grovelling submission imposed upon them 
as a religious duty, but they are driven from their just and equal 
share in all the advantages of the social institution. The crimes 
which they commit against others are more severely punished than 
those of any other delinquent, while the crimes which others com- 
mit against them are more gently punished than those of any other 
sufferers.”’ This exhibits a picture which it is impossible for any 
one not to understand: where such things were law, mankind could 
not be happy. 

The most correct guide we can have to judge of the happiness of na- 
tions is the law and government; without these are good, however 
beautiful the climate, however fertile the soil may be, the lot of the 
greatest part of mankind must be misery; this rule holds good in 
the south, and in the north ; whether we judge of India or of Eng- 
land. The happiness of a nation is made up of the happiness of 
each individual taken separately. To judge, then, of the security for 
the whole nation, we may take the example of one man; and where 
we find there is no security for the continuance of his prosperity, in 
as far as it depends on political causes, there also we may be sure there 
exists no security for the happiness of all. 

In addition to this insecurity of property, there may exist a se- 
cond most powerful instrument of evil. Public opinion, that is, the 
opinion of the strongest party, may give birth to a system of unpro- 
ductive suffering amongst the whole community. This may be done 
through the instrumentality of a religion such as that of the Brah- 
mins, which prescribes a rule of incessant mortification, and which 
has set out the community into different lots, apportioning to each a 
certain number of privileges,—to some a great number, to others a 
very few. There cannot be imagined a more efficient mode of pro- 
ducing unhappiness, 

1. In considering the first cause of misery that I have mentioned ; 
viz., the insecurity of property, it is necessary to bear in mind in how 
great a degree property is the means of happiness; and then we can 
understand what evil is created by insecurity. 

The only means of relieving those wants to which we are subject 
by nature, such as hunger and cold, is by property ; viz., food, cloth- 
ing, &c. And inasmuch as these wants are well satisfied, so are we 
happy. Property is produced by labour, but labour is pain: and all 
that makes men undergo that pain is to avoid a greater, by means of 
the produce of labour. But if this produce be taken away, the pain 
is undergone without the recompense. The unfortunate being who 





¥ It would have been well for mankind if historians had generally followed 
such a plan as Mr. Mill has formed for himself. He has applied philosophy 
to history more successfully than any of his predecessors, and has given us 
a sure test by which we can judge of the happiness of any nation. 
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labours for another, bears the share of evil that ought to be appor- 
tioned to two, and has only half the burden of pleasure belonging to 
one; he therefore has a much greater share of pain than the other 
has obtained of pleasure. If he labours in uncertainty respecting 
the enjoyment of his produce, he is under circumstances acutely pain- 
ful and discouraging: the uncertainty diminishes his exertion, and 
forbids him to form those pleasing anticipations that constitute so 
great a share of our happiness. Nothing but the dread of starvation 
impels him to labour; and as soon as that want is satisfied, he 
neglects his task, and seeks in indolence his only means of enjoy- 
ment. In such a gtate, want, suffering, and ignorance, must be 
the portion of the people. Such was the situation of India. The 
labourer could never count upon his enjoying what he had produced. 
He was always called upon to supply the wants of an extravagant 
government, and the desires of an idle and rapacious priesthood. 
If he accumulated property, his danger was increased, as he thus 
offered to lis surrounding enemies many and more vulnerable points 
to be attacked; he was, consequently, careless of the future,—poor, 
idle, and ignorant. 

2. As to the second cause of misery, viz., the public opinion 
which gives birth to a system of unproductive suffering, India exhi- 
bits one of the most striking examples; and perhaps in no country 
has it been carried to so dreadful an extent. 

As there are certain quantities of pain which men must neces- 
sarily undergo, they cannot possibly be completely happy; but the 
great object is, to reduce this pain to the smallest possible extent, 
and not by any means to add to what is already unavoidable. We 
are subject to certain physical evils that continually beset us, such 
is the pain of exertion necessary to produce our subsistence, sick- 
ness, and death. These, however perfect the system of government 
may be, we cannot escape; and they are in themselves sufficient, 
without any thing being superadded. Any prescribed rule, there- 
fore, that increases this pain, without at the same time producing a 
counterbalancing good, is the cause of what I have called unpro- 
ductive suffering. The religion of Brahma is made up of these ob- 
servances, and exercises a continual control over the community. 
That religion is the most dreadful, which not only at distinct and 
distant intervals imposes great masses of unnecessary suffering, but 
which also inculcates a never-ceasing rule of privation. By every 
necessary act during his life, the Hindoo is reminded of his situation 
of suffering: he is hourly subjected to evils arising wholly from his 
fear of offending his gods or his priests; he dreads pollution from 
every thing that surrounds him; and to free himself from this sup- 
posed stain, he thinks himself obliged to undergo fasting, prayer, and 
often subjects himself to flagellation, and the torment of being fixed 
in one position, and that a painful one, for years. ‘Torments the most 
horrid he believes the surest way of appeasing the wrath and concili- 
ating the favour of his divinities. The state of mind that manifests 
itself in such extravagances must be dreadful; and it must be consi- 
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dered not only in regard to the individual undergoing this voluntary 
pain, but also in regard to the whole society. It is evident that fear 
must be predominant in the mind of every body who can suppose 
such torments beneficial to the sufferer. And although it may not 
be so intense, as in the unhappy being himself, yet it must be con- 
siderable, otherwise he would not be considered an object worthy of 
regard. The continual privations of the Hindoos, and the great tor- 
ments they sometimes undergo by way of penance, with the voluntary 
sacrifice they often make of their lives, proves that their religion com- 
bines every essential quality for being a powerful instrument of evil. 
Of the division of the people into castes, no more need be said after 
the quotation from Mr. Mill. Hatred was by it made a religious 
duty, and every act of injustice and cruelty was sanctioned by au- 
thority from heaven. 

After contemplating such a state of things, no one, I think, can 
put faith in any person who should represent the people of India as 
happy and innocent. Innocent they could not be, when they prac- 
tised such atrocities towards one another; and happiness is out of 
the question, under such a government and such a religion. And 
though poets should unceasingly repeat— 


Let India wear her jewelled turban still,— 


no man of common sense or of humanity would wish to see a nation 


again subject to so dreadful a system. 
‘2 A, R. 





FROM THE DEPARTED. 


Aprev! thou lovely one! whose steadfast tongue 
IIath long denied me, and doth still deny; 

Far from my country’s bosom ever flung, 

Yet still for thee in solitude to sigh, 

And bless, till death, thy lonely memory, 

I go ;—remembered but by faithful few; 

Yet when afar my requiem hymn is sung 

O’er my low grave, wilt thou with mournful yew, 
My empty cenotaph in swelling anguish strew?— 


Wilt thou deny to former times a tear, 

And learn, unmoved, that I am deadly cold, 
When strangers tell thee of my sable bier, 
And say they heard my solemn death-bell knolled, 
And saw me shrouded in my last pale fold ;— 
Or haply say, uncertain, “ there was one 

Of silent, pensive melancholy, there, 

Of whom we know but by his nameless stone, 
He lived in desolation, and is dead and gone”? 














THE FOURTEEN GEMS.—A HINDU LEGEND. 


I. 


Awake from thy lethargic sleep, 
In gory blood thy fury steep ; 
Conscience! awake, 
Thy terrors take, 
And hurl within the heart thine angry spear ! 
Ye ministers of wrath draw near, 

And join the vengeful synod of the skies! 
Ye murd’rous imps, upon the tempest nurst, 
The magic durance of your fetters burst! 

Azyoruca,! rise, 

And ready for a deathful deed, 

On wings of madness speed ! 

Impatient of commands, 
The milk-white Nandi? stands, 
And pawing, pants to bear his ling’ring lord. 
With one tremendous crash 
Dread Siva mounts, and grasps the rein ;— 
He sounds the quiv’ring lash, 
And at his vengeful word, 
Destruction hovers o’er his lurid train, 
From his central eye 
Voleanic flames fly ; 
The Damarus * sound, 
The skulls rattle round 
Ilis horrid neck, by circling snakes entwin’d, 
In Hr are all the Micgury Turee combin’d: 

And brandishing the Trisula,* he goes 

To gather laurels from the field of woes. 

His Sacti® on the God attends, 

A willing course to blood she bends ;— 

In fearful awnings o’er their direful heads, 

Th’ obedient Heav’n a flaming Prab’ha 6 sends. 


II. 


Terror, before him, shakes the warlike lance, 
And fell confusion issues from his glance ; 
Before him, Brahma wraps his eyes in sleep, 
And years on years in sad oblivion creep. 
Meanwhile, Hyagriva’ sought the listless pole, 
And from his lips the sacred Vedas stole, 





! The Queen of the Nagas, or Serpents. 
? Vrisha, Siva’s Bull, called also Nandi. 3 The drums beaten before him. 
4 Thetrident, | ° His consort, or personified energy. © A Nimbus, 
Daitya, 
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And Patala® in dread array 

Sent forth its fiends to upper day. 

The Demons rage :—the Earth astonish’d flees, 
And lies immerg’d beneath the wond’ring Seas. 

Indra® bursts through the dark’ned skies, 

And bids fierce hurricanoes rise. 

The Queen of Death sits on th’ abyss, 

And Yama’s ' serpents round her hiss; 
Evolved from her lips a venom’d train 
Tumultuate o’er the sea’s tempestuous plain. 

"Tis darkness all, save where the lightning’s glare 
Displays the fiends, who crowd th’ empoison’d air, 
Save where each flash the sable hosts betray’d, 
Which prowl’d along in that continued shade. 
Then, fierce Varuna !! laves the thund’ring clouds, 
While mist on mist his angry bosom shrouds, 
Pavan !? in ire, the mighty tempest sent, 

While clap on clap the heav’nly conclave rent ; 
These join’d with hellish pow’rs, in boist’rous mirth, 
Rave on the desolate ruins of the Earth. 

Yet, short their rage, Narayan’s '3 eye 

Darts through the gloom—the cohorts fly : 

The God in Matsya-form '* conceal’d 

His own almighty will reveal’d, 

And bursting forth in myriad rays, 

Bade a new Kalpa!> sound his praise. 


Ill. 


Spirit of Thought! ’tis thine to tell 
The theme with which th’ Immortals swell, 
To sing what time the heav’nly choir— 
Where Meru’s ® top of gorgeous fire 
Transfixes Heaven—in council high 
Sat musing "midst the boundless sky. 
Pure gold '7 adorns its glittering side, 
But, ’round it hostile snakes abide. 
There, trees with fruits immortal grow, 
There, birds their various notes bestow ; 
To grace this ever-blooming seat 
Both Devas '* and Gand’harvas '9 meet ; 
There, all the sons of Heav’n repair ; 
There, healing plants embalm the air : 
Harmonious streams in verdant grove, 
Meand’ring, mark the maze of love ; 

Its breadth and height outstrips the ken, 
Ifowever vast, of mortal men.— 

To this bless’d mount the heav’nly train 
With all the tribe of Saras® came ;— 





8 Hell. 9 The God of the Firmament. 10 The King of Hell. 
1! The God of the Sea. 12 The God of Tempests. 13 Vishnu. 
14 The Matsyavatara, when he assumed the form of a fish. 
15 Anage or gon. 16 A Paradisaical mountain. ‘7 A Hindoo description. 
8 Good spirits, Divre '¥ Celestial choristers. 20 Good spirits, 
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With holy contemplation fired 

Each god his brother-god inspired, 
How best to gain their Amrit lost, 
The bev’rage of th’ Immortal Host. 
When Krishikesha ?! :— Gods, attend ! 
No vain delusive words I send ; 
Herbs sanative and fragrant throw, 
And churn Kshiroda’s ® waves below ; 
Thus, whilst its haughty billows rave, 
And Mandar’s % top in fury lave, 
Uprising from its troubled tide 

Your eyes shall view the nectar glide.” 


Iv. 


Straight to his task each Deva hied, 
And Mandar’s groaning basis plied, 
That rock-like mount! whose awful head “ 
With clouds on clouds o’errolling spread, 
Like burnish’d gold of flaming hue, 
Burst dazzling on the startled view, 

The twining creeper’s tendrils hung 
Around the nests, where warblers sung, 
From which Kertra’s * magic strain 
Flow’d downwards thrilling to the plain, 
Whilst at its base the tigers howl, 

And bears and lions harshly growl : 

(Not this discordance can confound 

The charm of that melodious sound, 
Which Kinnaras *6 and Apsars *7 raise 
To Krishikesha’s boundless praise,) 

So far beneath the earth it lies, 

As up it rises to the skies. 

What Deva, then, of matchless sway, 
Can hope to bear the mount away ! 
What spell can move! what pow’r avail! 
When ev’ry Deva’s labours fail ? 

For Mandar still their force withstands, 
And braves the Gods’ united bands, 
Like some vast rock, which billows dash, 
And angry whirlwinds idly lash ; 

Or, like the Swerga-throne*’ on high, 
Which, though loud thunders rend the sky, 
And Heav’n’s dire element’ry roar 

Whirl forth the bolts it holds in store, 
Stands like a God, who views each dart 
Innocuous from his casque depart. 








21 Vishnu. 22 The milky ocean. 
23 The mountain with which it was churned, 
24 A Hindoo description of it. 
% An Indian bird of equal celebrity witl the Persian bulbul. 
25 Celestian dancers. 7 The same, 
*8 Indra’s throne in the firmament. 
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Vv. 


Shout, Devas, shout! ye tuneful choir 
Strike, sweetly strike, the heav’nly lyre! 
In glorious garb, with flaming eye, 

Hari,?? the mighty God, draws nigh; 
Unbarred stands the fount of light, 

Bare lie the barriers of the night : 

The ether trembles at his nod, 

And glitt’ring Mandar owns its God. 
Reside him, from the realms above, 
Ananta’s*° sinuous windings move,— 
One grasp of that tremendous arm, 
Which curbs the wave, and checks the storm, 
The pond’rous mount on Kurma?®! laid, 
And to the milky sea convey’d. 

’Round it the dreadful Naga 3? coiled, 
And with his head the Devas toiled 

To whirl the mount, and churn the deep, 
Where Samb’hu’s *? long lost treasures sleep.— 
Creation shook :—Varuna rose 

In tumults of unending throes; 

F’en Patala's recesses groan’d,— 

Its Elephants 54 in anguish moan’d ; 
Whilst Indra on the Serpent plied, 

And awful Siva with him vied ; 

Whilst Daityas * stood in long array, 

And labour'd for a year and day, 

And eager for th’ immortal prize, 

Join’d the blest legions of the skies. 

The wond’ring Heav’ns bent down to view 
The toilings of this motley crew. 


Vi. 


From Siva’s lucid ringlets flow 
The sacred Ganges’ *6 streams below ; 
There, omnipresent Vishnu bears 
The mount, and yet the labour shares, 
And, seated on the summit, views 
How ev’ry God his task pursues. 
Ilis sight pervading ev’ry place, 
Outstrips each thought, and fills each space, 
And proves that all things wait the nod 
Of Vishnu, the preserving God. 
Vasoki’s*7 mouths in anguish hiss, 
He climbs the mount, and stirs the abyss ; 
Dark streams of smoke and liquid fire 
Ebullient from his head perspire. 





29 Vishnu. 30 Vishnu’s serpent. 
3! The Kurmavatara, or Vishnu’s descent in the form of a tortoise. 
3° The serpent. 33 Amrita. 
34 These are fabled to be the pillars of the earth. 35 Evil spirits. 
36 The Ganges was fabled to flow from Siva’s ringlets. 
37 The serpent Anauta. 
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Pent winds, which swell the pregnant cloud, 
Whose shades th’ etherial concave shroud, 
With lightning barb’d and pelting rain, 
Descend upon the wearied train. 

Kshiroda, proud of heart, rebels, 

And from lis angry bottom swells; 

The curdling froth thick ’round them flies, 
The creamy waves on waves arise ; 

So dire his rage, so dread the roar 

Of breakers bursting on the shore, 

That not the thunder’s loudest sound, 
(Though Heav’n and Earth alarm’d rebound, 
Though all the firmament explode, 

And shiver’d fall the Gods’ abode— 
Although the gaping Earth display 

Th’ infernal regions to the day,) 

Could with those foaming mountains vie, 
Which war against the daunted sky. 


(To be continued.) 





THE MEXICANS A CHINESE COLONY——-ANALOGY OF MEXICAN 
AND HINDOO ANTIQUITIES. 


Ir is impossible not to be surprised and somewhat humiliated in 
discovering that the Mexican Indians, from a very remote period, 
have possessed an astronomical system in their division of days, 
months, years, and centuries, which, far from being inferior to, ac- 
tually excels, that of the most pelished nations of the world. It is in 
vain that sceptics, on the score of American advance to civilization, 
resort to Greece, to Rome, and to Egypt, in order to divest the Mexi- 
cans of the superior talent and research necessary for this arrange- 
ment. From the earliest times in Chaldea, in Greece, in Rome, and 
in Egypt, the zodiac was distributed into twelve signs, and the year 
into twelve months, averaging thirty days. This fact would seem to 
go to establish a connexion between the Mexicans and the Chinese. 
Indeed, the calendars of each country strikingly agree ; for both na- 
tions have no more than 360 days to the year, which they distribute 
into eighteen months of twenty days each; both (as Acosta states 
with regard to the Mexicans) begin their year on the 26th of Febru- 
ary, and both add five intercalary days to the end of the year. They 
were spent among the Mexicans, as well as in China, and throughout 
the entire East, in eating, drinking, and diversions. It is not impro- 
bable from this circumstance, as well as from their hieroglyphical 
system, and the Asiatic character of their deities, that the Mexicans 
might have been a Chinese colony driven out by the irruption of Tar- 
tars, which took place under the Tartar Emperor Coblai, in 1279, a 
period which agrees with the date of the traditional commencement of 
the Mexican monarchy. 
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The astronomical wheel, preserved in a painting in Mr. Bullock’s 
Museum, bears us out in the high estimate we take of Mexican pro- 
ficiency in astronomy; and the painting illustrates the sculptured 
cycle of time in the same museum. It is remarkable that Robertson 
(‘ History of America’) casts doubts on the authenticity of the chro- 
nological wheel, representing the manner in which the Mexicans 
computed time, which was copied by the unfortunate Boturioni, and 
a specimen of which was published by Carrieri. ‘‘ If it be genuine,” 
he coldly says, ‘‘ it proves that the Mexicans had arbitrary characters 
which represented several things besides numbers.” ‘The original of this 
chronological wheel, to which Acosta also refers, is evidently that in 
Bullock’s Musuem. In the inner circle the eighteen months are re- 
presented by their appropriate symbols, and in the outer, tlie cycle of 
fifty-two years is represented in the precise characters described by 
Acosta: the first year being Tothil, or the rabbit; the next, Cagli, or 
the house; the third, Tecptl, or the flint ; and the last, Acatl, or the 
reed. 

The cycle, in question, is evidently constructed so as to represent a 
wheel. Now, wheels are common ornaments of Hindoo temples, and 
are constantly seen in the hands of Indian, Chinese, and Tartar 
deities. The sun, in the form of a human face, is placed in the 
centre, and it is surrounded by a symbol, universal throughout the 
East, of the two conflicting serpents of light and darkness, of good 
and evil. The planetary battlement with the eight houses of the 
planets, which constitute the third circle out of seven, exhibit the 
same astrological theory which was current in Persia, India, and 
Chaldea, and which is preserved in the Rabbinical Lephyroth of the 
Jews. 

In Del Reo’s ‘ Description of an Antient City discovered in Gua~ 
temala,’ the costume is very similar to that of the antient Indian 
statues of Elephanta, Ellora, and Canara. Mexican heroes are re- 
presented as enthroned on couches of Hindoo form; their mode of 
sitting is decidedly Hindoo; the armlets and anklets, the lip and ear 
jewels, are all of Indian extraction; the square temples surmounted 
with three fire vases have great analogy with those of Japan ; their 
high-places for sacrifice, ascended by steps, and crowned by a bal- 
lustraded area enshrining the worshipped divinity, are clearly of 
Chaldean and Asiatic origin; their pyramids of graduated stages, 
surmounted by shrines of the Sun and Moon, resemble the pyramidal 
fire temples of India and Japan ; and the more antient of the many- 
zoned pagodas of China. ‘They are, at all events, of purely Asiatic 
character; and the great pyramids of Cholula, Otumta, and antient 
Mexico, the two former of which exist, have been already supposed 
by the learned to have been constructed after the traditional model 
of that of Belus at Babylon. It is certain that they were surmounted 
by shrines, and were built like that in successively narrowing and 
graduated stages, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA, 


No. VI. 


By the expulsion of the French from the Carnatic, and the eleva- 
tion of Mahomed Alito the sovereignty of that province, events almost 
beyond their hopes, the English beheld themselves the real masters 
in all that part of India. The difliculty now was, to determine in 
what proportion the advantages of success should be divided between 
them and the Nuwaub. During the war, they had constantly pro- 
claimed Mahomed Ali’s indisputable right to the throne, and repre- 
sented themselves not so much his allies, as the disinterested assertors 
of right and justice. But the contest being closed, their enemies 
removed, and the Nuwaub himself become their dependent, their 
adoration of right and justice began to cool, while the cupidity en- 
kindled by the near prospect of gain, usurped entire possession of their 
minds, 

Before the surrender of the French in Pondicherry, according to 
conditions agreed upon between the Nuwaub and the English, the 
former was to pay annually to the Company twenty-eight lacs of 
rupees, until the expenses of the war should be entirely paid off; the 
East India Company were not to countenance the disobedience of the 
local Governors, suffer their officers to interfere in the aflairs of the 
country, hoist their flag on any fort, or refuse to assist his officers in 
the collection of the revenue. Other conditions also were stated, 
but these were the principal. As soon, however, as the war was con-~ 
cluded, the President and Council, perceiving the dependent condi- 
tion of the Nuwaub, and his inability to resist oppression, presented a 
demand for fifty lacs of rupees, which, being unable to evade, the 
wretched prince, by encumbering himself with obligations and debts, 
complied with. Next he was required to repay the expenses of the 
siege of Pondicherry ; and to this likewise he agreed, on condition 
that he should receive all the stores taken in the place. Of these 
stores, however, he was entirely defrauded by the rapacity of the 
Company’s servants, and the base connivance of their masters. 

The Carnatic having for many years been ravaged and devastated 
by war, and plundered by subordinate tyrants, was now too poor by 
far to furnish the Nuwaub with adequate resources; and therefore, 
being pressed by the exorbitant demands of the Company, he began 
to count upon the riches of his neighbours, the Governor of Vellore, 
and the chiefs of Tanjore, and the two Marawars. Vellore lay inthe 
Carnatic territory, but the others were independent principalities, 
sometimes compelled to pay tribute, but never formally incorporated 
with the Mogul empire. The forces of Mahomed Ali being entirely 
inadequate to the conquest of these districts, he applied for the Com- 
pany’s aid, and obtained their co-operation in the reduction of Vel- 
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lore. But the riches of this place falling far short of expectation, the 
English began to abate of their eagerness for war, recommended 
negotiation, spoke of the King of Tanjore as a sovereign prince, and, 
finally, offered themselves as mediators between the two parties. 

Though this mode of adjustment was peculiarly objectionable in 
the view of the Nuwaub, the Company despatched an agent to Tan- 
jore with the terms of an agreement which they were resolved to 
confirm: certain arrears and tribute were to be paid the Nuwaub; 
certain districts ceded to the Rajah; but Mahomed Ali evincing 
great reluctance to ratify this treaty, Mr. Pigot, the Madras Presi- 
dent, is said to have seized the Nuwaub’s seal, and applied it to the 
paper. The sums extorted from the Rajah by this violent treaty 
being much smaller than it was thought the Directors at home would 
approve, the Presidency transmitted, as an apology for their moderation, 
a positive declaration of their utter inability to extort more. Neverthe- 
less, as the money was to be paid to the Nuwaub, the Directors disap- 
proved entirely of the transaction, and instructed the President to with- 
hold the whole sum received as arrears from that chief, merely crediting 
him for so much in his account. They were, moreover, exceedingly 
displeased that the four lacs of rupees, to be given the Nuwaub as a 
present, had not been appropriated to the Company, and required 
some explanation from their servants on that head. 

At this period, peace being concluded between France and Eng- 
land, it was stipulated in the treaty of Paris, signed Feb. 10, 1763, 
that the French should be put in possession of all the factories they 
had held on the coasts of Coromandel, Orissa, and Malabar, at the 
beginning of 1749; while they were to restore to Great Britain their 
. acquisitions on the same coasts, together with Natal and Tapanouly, 
in Sumatra, and engage neither to erect forts nor keep troops in the 
subahdarry of Bengal. Mohamed Ali was acknowledged lawful 
Nuwaub of the Carnatic, and Salabut Jung the lawful Subahdar of 
the Deccan. 

The Company, still dissatisfied with the advantages they had 
obtained in the Carnatic, began now to contrive how they might, with 
the least appearance of violence, extort from the Nuwaub a jaghire, 
or grant of land, free from all deductions for rent. Mahomed Ali 
endeavoured for a while to resist their demands; but the Company, 
perceiving that the defence of the kingdom must entirely devolve 
upon themselves, and that without the possession of the revenue they 
should not be equal to the maintenance of a sufficient force, deter- 
mined to submit to the charge of injustice and rapacity, and gradually 
seized upon the whole revenue of the country. However, the Presi- 
dent was at first desirous that the donation should appear voluntary, 
and endeavoured to wheedle the Nuwaub out of his rights; but find- 
ing him rather backward, he passed from persuasion to menaces, 
refused to fulfil his own conditions of arrangement, insulted the 
Prince, and informed him, that it ill became him, who owed every 
thing to the Company, to make conditions with them. 

The district of Madura, a country infested by rebel Polygars, and 
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almost constantly in a state of insurrection, was now under the govern- 
ment of Mahomed Issoof, who, though an active and vigilant chief, 
had not been able to restore entire tranquillity, or put bimself in a 
condition to furnish the proper tribute to the Nuwaub. As his in- 
capacity was construed into rebellion, the Nuwaub and his allies, 
ever faithful when any mischief was to be done, or any plunder 
acquired, marched against Madura in the summer of 1763. Ma- 
homed Issoof, having failed in an attempt to open a negotiation with 
his enemies, resolved to stand on his own defence, and with admirable 
courage and perseverance, baffled the united efforts of the Nuwaub 
and the Company, compelled them to expend a million sterling in 
the siege, and, after the sacrifice of torrents of blood, to be at last in- 
debted for their success to the treachery of one of his followers, who 
delivered his person into their hands. Madura was taken in October 
1764. Shortly after this, a dispute between the Nuwaub and the 
King of Tanjore arose about the mound of the Cavery. The river 
Cavery branches off, a little above Trichinopoly, into two streams, one 
of which runs northward towards Devi-cotah, where it falls into the 
sea ; the other flows through the kingdom of Tanjore, which, by 
separating into various lesser streams, it waters and fertilizes. But 
the two great branches, after a considerable separation, approach 
each other at a particular spot, and would, in time, mingle their 
waters, if not prevented by an artificial mound. This mound the 
King of Tanjore had the greatest interest in preserving,—the Nu- 
waub, in suffering to decay; and as the sovereignty of the country 
was possessed by the latter, he assumed the right of neglecting the 
mound. ‘This dispute, after engaging the minds of men for some 
time, was terminated by the interference of the Company, who pre- 
vailed with the Nuwaub to relinquish to the King of ‘l'anjore the 
right of repairing the mound. 

We must now turn to the affairs of Bengal. When Lord Clive, 
with Mr. Sumner and Mr. Sykes, two of the persons who were to 
form the Select Committee, arrived, in May 1765, at Calcutta, he 
found that the causes which had induced the Directors to nominate a 
Select Committee had been removed ; and as that irregular species of 
government was designed not to outlast the existence of these causes, 
he deliberated whether he should act according to the letter or the 
spirit of his instructions, The former course being most for his 
interests, as well as those of his colleagues, he was not, however, 
very tedious in his deliberations. He followed his instructions ac- 
cording to the construction most agreeable to his own views. 

And here we cannot avoid making one reflection: in the whole 
course of human transactions, the Court of Directors is, perhaps, the 
only body of men who have had constantly to legislate for > 
Their decrees concern not existing things, these are to them future 
and unknown; and it may one day happen that they shall make 
laws in Leadenhall-street for an empire that shall have passed from 
them, regulate the monopoly of salt-pits no longer theirs, and recal a 
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governor-general, after he has been imprisoned by some victorious 
enemy, or lies cold and almost forgotten in his grave. 

On the present occasion, Clive had been only four days in Calcutta 
before the Select Committee was formed, though two out of the five 
nominated members were absent. His excuse for this precipitation 
was the extraordinary corruption that prevailed among the Com- 
pany’s servants, which, with incomparable diligence, he investigated 
thoroughly, in all departments of the service, in the course of four 
days! Admirable despatch! It appears, however, that the light 
which conducted his researches with so much rapidity, was the certain 
knowledge that, without the discovery of some urgent necessity for 
assuming arbitrary power over the whole settlement, his views of self- 
aggrandisement must be frustrated. He was principally scandalized 
at the enormous presents received by the Company’s servants, and 
bitterly complains in his despatches of their propensity to increase 
their fortunes by means of every species of oppression and rapacity. 
The Directors at home perfectly agreed with him in his notions of 
their servants’ characters; attributed to them a conduct disgraced by 
the most fearful enormities ; deprecated the means by which they ac- 
quired their vast fortunes; and, at once to remove those means, 
prohibited the inland trade. 

However, the commands of the Court of Directors were treated 
with as little respect then as they are now in Bengal: the inland 
trade was continued with unabated vigour, presents were received, 
exactions were practised, and, so far as appears, without the repre- 
hension or notice of the virtuous and considerate Governor-General. 
Still the covenants by which they agreed to relinquish the practice of 
extorting donations, was immediately signed by the Company’s ser- 
vants, with the exception of General Carnac, who being then in close 
treaty with the Emperor for a present, forbore to sign till he had re- 
ceived the two lacs of rupees. 

Nujeem-ud-Dowla, the son and successor of Meer Jaffier, in the 
subahdarry of Bengal, no sooner heard of Clive’s arrival in India, 
than he hastened to complain of the restraints which had been im- 
posed upon him. His chief objection lay against the appointment of 
Mahomed Reza Khan to the office of Naib Subah. But Mahomed, 
who understood the character of the English, had secured himself 
friends by the distribution of nearly twenty lacs of rupees. These 
friends, however, happened at this time to be obnoxious to the re- 
sentment of the Select Committee ; and the Nuwaub accusing Ma- 
homed of dilapidating his treasury by these presents, and the Natives 
employed in negotiating the bribes, swearing they were forcibly ex- 
torted, Mahomed’s advocates were discovered to be guilty of certain 
acts, upon the nature of which the Select Committee did not think 
proper to decide, but referred the matter to the Directors at home. 

Close upon this transaction followed the entire stripping of the 
Nuwaub of the revenue and management of the subahdarry, and 
the appointment of his enemy, Mahomed Reza, and two other per- 
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sons, to the management of the pension which the Company now 
graciously allowed him in exchange for his sovereignty. These mat- 
ters were finally arranged in July 1765, at a time when Clive was 
making a progress, like an emperor, through his dominions. 

The army, formerly described in operation against the Nuwaub of 
Oude, had at this time advanced considerably into his territories ; 
and though the Court of Directors afterwards condemned the ar- 
rangement now entered into with the Emperor, by which he was to 
be put in possession of the dominions of Suja Dowla, and grant the 
country of Ghauzeepore to the English, the war with the Vizier was 
prosecuted with great energy. Suja Dowla, unable to obtain any 
effectual succour either from the Rohillas or Mahrattas, was altogether 
unequal to maintain a long struggle with the English, and being 
defeated by General Carnac in a battle fought near Corah, was 
necessitated to throw himself upon their generosity, and place his 
person in their hands. As, upon calculation, it appeared that no ad- 
vantage would arise from perpetrating treachery upon him, he was 
politely received ; and, on engaging to pay his conquerors fifty lacs of 
rupees to defray the expenses of the war, he had his dominions restored 
to him, with the exception of Corah and Allahabad, two districts 
which the English obtained for the defrauded and insulted Emperor. 
The Nuwaub of Oude was indebted for the restoratioa of his domi- 
nions, to the belief that his country was not worth taking from him, 
and that, as he had shown considerable ability, he might prove a 
powerful ally against the Mahrattas and Affghauns. A rebel subject 
of the Nuwaub’s, who had assisted the English against his master, 
was secured by treaty from his resentment. Of the tribute, formerly 
guaranteed to the Emperor by the English, as the imperial revenue 
from Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, thirty lacs remained unpaid; a 
portion of this tribute was to be compensated for by jaghires, the re- 
mainder, twenty-six lacs, was to be paid in money. He was now 
told by Clive, that the arrears of tribute would not be paid him ; that 
he must relinquish his right to the jaghires; and in gratitude for the 
pension allowed him by the Company, (for his revenue could be no 
otherwise considered,) he must grant them the custom-dues, by imperial 
firman, of the three provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, together 
with all the territory which the Company possessed throughout the 
Mogul empire. It should be observed, that Clive did not forget, on 
this occasion, his own jaghire, which he had agreed, hefore his de- 
parture from England, should revert to the Company after ten years’ 
payment.’ 

When Clive had transacted these important affairs, he returned to 
Caleutta, September 1765; and in conjunction with his colleagues of 
the Select Committee, took into consideration the orders of the Di- 
rectors respecting the inland trade. ‘The principal articles of this 
trade were, salt, betel-nut, and tobacco; the former two important, 
the latter inconsiderable. With great policy, and profound deference 


1 During this summer, the French restored their settlements in Bengal. 
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for the authority of the Directors, it was determined to abandon the 
tobacco-trade, as it yielded no profit, and to retain that in salt and 
betel-nut, from which great emolument accrued. But an order was 
issued, that the Natives should no longer be compelled, by any law 
or regulation, to buy and sell at whatever prices the Company’s ser- 
vants might choose to fix.? 

The Directors at home, acknowledging their inability to frame 
regulations for the inland trade, and even admitting their ignorance 
of the subject, wrote two letters in the course of 1764, directing the 
Committee to consult the Nuwaub on the affair, and upon his sugges- 
tion, to frame some plan for carrying it on equitably; and to transmit 
this plan to England for their examination. These letters duly 
arrived, were read, and, as usual neglected. The servants continued 
to push the trade as much to their own advantage as possible ; and, 
when Clive arrived, the only change effected was to convert what 
before had been open to all, into a monopoly for the benefit of Clive 
himself and two other members of the Select Committee. ‘They 
entered into a confederacy against the pockets of the Natives, bought 
up large quantities of salt, and realized in nine months an interest of 
forty-five per cent., the reward of shameful and pilfering monopoly. 
Copying the Great Leviathan of Leadenhall-street, a species of 
Trading Club was formed at Calcutta, consisting of the Governor- 
General, the members of the Select Committee, and of various other 
military, clerical, and mercantile adventurers. This motley associa- 
tion, self-constituted, and entirely illegal, determined among them- 
selves to tax the wretched table of the Hindoo peasant, to regulate 
the price of his salt, and the puffs of his hookah; and this they did, 
under pretence of screening the Native from worse oppression! ‘To 
do justice to the Directors of that day, they disapproved of this base 
confederacy, and sent out positive orders for the abandonment of the 
inland trade; but as all their servants, and especially the highest, 
were deeply interested in disobeying them, their orders were con- 
temptuously slighted, and the trade persevered in. 

The Private Trade Society being established, the Select Committee 
directed their attention to the reformation of abuses; members of 
Council, instead of applying themselves to their official duties, had 
hitherto been accustomed to accept chiefships of factories in distant 
stations, where they practised the greatest enormities, and succeeded 
by their rank in screening themselves from accusation. In the mean- 
while, the business of the Presidency, confided to young inexperienced 
persons, was abandoned to embarrassment and neglect. This practice 
the Committee abolished. Their next measure, a measure originat- 





2The same practices have prevailed in all foreign colonies. Tacitus (Life 
of Agricola) observes, that before that General's time, the Britons had been 
compelled to submit to the same species of oppression which they themselves 
now inflicted on the Hindoos ; and when their own corn had been deposited in 
the provincial granaries, which were in the hands of the Imperial Procurator, 
“per ludibrium assidere clausis horreis et emere ultro frumenta, ct vendere 
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ing more in pique than policy, was to exclude from immediate pro- 
motion all the Company’s servants in Bengal, excepting members of 
Council, and supply all vacancies by gentlemen from the other Pre- 
sidencies. ‘This, as might have been expected, was productive of 
violent animosities and jealousies, and, to all appearance, inflamed 
the passions without correcting the faults of those on whom it was 
meant to operate. 

From these civil regulations, Clive proceeded to reduce the extra- 
allowances of the military, (in the language of the country, batta, 
and double batta,) which were originally intended as an indemnifi- 
cation for field expenses. ‘The Company, ever on the watch to 
abridge the advantages of the army, had earnestly pressed upon Clive 
the necessity of reducing the extra-pay of the officers ; and that ready 
agent rigorously fulfilled their suggestion. As soon, however, as the 
Governor-General’s determination was made known to the troops, 
who thereby beheld themselves reduced to be the mere instruments 
of fortune in the hands of the civil service, a confederacy to resist 
the execution of the measure was formed, above two hundred officers 
binding themselves under a penalty of 500/. to resign their commis- 
sions before June 1766, and never to return to the service, till 
double batta should be restored. The lives of such officers as a court- 
martial might condemn to death, were to be preserved at the hazard 
of all; and whatever expenses were incurred in the prosecution of 
the enterprise, a subscription, immediately entered into, was to defray. 
To this subscription, the civil service itself, in the interior as well as 
in the Presidency, was understood to have contributed. A revolution 
was threatened; and, before Government heard of the plot, time 
enough had elapsed to have changed, in daring hands, our Oriental 
despotism into an independent republic. At length the dark affair 
was disclosed to Clive, who at first was incredulous, but quickly 
became apprised of the extent of the danger. The news of the con- 
spiracy was accompanied by the intimation that a vast army of Mah- 
rattas, sixty thousand, as was reported, hung on the frontiers of 
Corah, not more than 150 miles from Allahabad. It was to be ap- 
prehended that they would gain intelligence of the mutiny, and pour 
down in torrents on the defenceless frontiers. No one knew whether 
or not even the sepoys were firm in their obedience. Fear and con- 
sternation were general. The public safety was endangered. Not- 
withstanding, as Clive had still a few officers in his suite upon whom 
he might depend, and believed that some few more might yet be 
found in Calcutta, as well as that many free merchants might accept 
of commissions, he despatched to the other Presidencies the most 
urgent commands for all officers that the public safety could possibly 
spare to be sent to Bengal, and hastened towards Mongheer. By the 
instructions forwarded to Colonel Smith, the commanding officer at 
at Allahabad, we learn that it was Clive’s intention, had matters 
come to extremities, to comply with the demands of the officers. But 
first he tried what could be effected by firmness and intimidation. 
The sepoys appearing to be entirely faithful, complete reliance was 
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placed upon them, and it was determined, in case of general mutiny, 
to put every European soldier to death by their ministry. However, 
when matters came to this extremity, the officers lost courage, sub- 
mitted to the Commander-in-Chief, sacrificed what they considered 
their rights, and, in defiance of their penalty bond of 500/., accepted 
commissions, and tamely saw a number of their most intrepid com- 
rades tried and cashiered ! 

This dangerous disaffection being quelled, Clive proceeded to 
Choprah, to treat with Suja Dowla, the Minister of the Emperor, 
and deputies from the Mahratta chiefs. Suja Dowla, fully satisfied 
with the treaty he had concluded with the Company, now paid the 
remainder of the sum he had promised as the price of peace; and 
undertook to form a treaty for mutual defence between the Emperor, 
(who had now been treating with the Mahrattas,) the Company, and 
the Jaat and Rohilla chiefs. While these things were transacting, 
Nujeem-ud-Dowla, the Nuwaub of Bengal, died, (by poison, as was 
suspected,) and was succeeded by his brother, Syeff-ud-Dowla. 

During this year, the Select Committee understanding that the 
Native merchants charged large prices for the salt they purchased at 
the Company’s sales, enacted a law to suppress this enormity, and 
fined them for their past exorbitancy, ‘They likewise arranged the 
business of the inland trade for another year, in the teeth of a positive 
and peremptory order from the Court of Directors for its total discon- 
tinuance, and directing that all persons engaging in it should be forth- 
with transmitted to England, to be proceeded against for breach of 
covenant, These orders were treated with scorn and derision by Clive 
and the Select Committee, who urged, in defence of their disobedi- 
ence, that the Directors were ignorant of the state of affairs in India, 
and commanded what it would be folly to perform. That the Direc- 
tors were ignorant of the line of policy suited to Indian affairs was 
true; they have always been in that predicament; but the refusal 
of the Select Committee to obey their positive injunctions was, never- 
theless, an act of rebellion. The actions of men who, like the East 
India Company’s servants, govern a country for the single purpose of 
enriching themselves, are always fluctuating and uncertain. New 
prospects of gain generate new systems of policy or extortion ; laws 
are altered, not with any view of rendering justice more accessible, or 
rights more secure, but as the law-mongers change their views of profit 
and advantage. 

It was now resolved by the Select Committee that salt should no 
longer be conveyed into the interior, but be sold at Calcutta, leaving 
to the Native merchants the business of distributing it through the 
country, which was found to be very troublesome and expensive. A 
proposition was also brought forward by Clive for prohibiting all future 
Governors-General and Presidents from engaging in trade, and secu- 
ring to them, instead, a commission upon the revenue, with which 
they were to bind themselves on oath, and in a large penalty, to be 
satisfied. 'To the Select Committee and Members of Council the 
usual sources of gain were left open; it being thought of little import- 
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ance whether they bestowed their time and cares on the public con- 
cerns or on their own. 

In December 1766, letters from the Court of Directors arrived at 
Calcutta, once more commanding the immediate abandonment of 
the inland trade, which was to be left entirely to the Natives, and 
declaring that all persons engaged in the society formed for carrying 
it on should be held responsible for breach of covenant. This threat 
proved effectual, but its operation was not immediate; the society 
had made arrangements of gain, which it would not relinquish, and 
deterred the close of its operations till September 1768. Immediately 
after the arrival of these orders Clive resigned. He had been em- 
powered by recent instructions from the Directors either to suppress 
or continue the Select Committee, and, from some motive or other, 
decided for its continuance. The members he nominated were, 
Mr. Verelst, Mr. Cartier, Colonel Smith, Mr. Sykes, and Mr. Beecher. 
Verelst was to be Governor, and he took the oath on the 17th of 
February. 

In England, the most magnificent rumours of our Indian acquisitions 
were circulated, partly by the industry of Clive, who contrived to 
profit largely by it; the cupidity of the Proprietors was roused ; they 
demanded to share in the good fortune that had attended the arms and 
policy of their Bengal servants; and, in May 1766, actually raised 
the annual dividend to twelve and a half percent. This occasioned 
the interference of Parliament; and, in November 1766, a Committee 
of the House of Commons was formed to inquire into the affairs of the 
Company. ‘They seemed to have acquired a sovereignty in India, 
which subjects are not competent to do, unless for the nation; and 
now that the attention of Parliament had been directed to this quarter, 
it was practically decided that the legislature had a right to control 
and command the Company in the distribution of their own money ; 
and an Act was passed, directing that, after June 1767, dividends 
should be voted only by ballot, in general Courts purposely assembled, 
and that before the next session of Parliament no dividend should 
exceed ten per cent. By another Act, the Company was necessitated 
to pay annually 400,000/. into the public exchequer, in consideration 
of holding the territorial revenue for two years. 

With respect to Clive, he obtained for ten years the produce of his 
jeghire. During his last administration, he had, it was found, ob- 
tained five lacs of rupees from Nujeem-ud-Dowla, which he pretended 
was a legacy left him by Meer Jattier. Having obtained the money, 
dread of inquiry disquieted his mind, and, in order to avoid the effects 
of certain detection, he determined to appear benevolent, and with 
this illegal wealth actually founded an institution for invalids at 
Poplar. Nujeem-ud-Dowla was likewise prevailed. upon to bestow 
three lacs more in furtherance of the scheme. 

In his notions of government, Clive was a jesuitical despot, full of 
petty expedients, cunning rather than politic, totally destitute of 
principle. The degree of success which attended his administration, 
was owing to his promptitude and vigilance, not to any enlarged views 
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ov clear political prudence. He gathered wealth at the expense of 
futurity, by expedients, apt and shrewd for the moment, but produc- 
tive in the long run of embarrassment and distress. On his departure 
from India he bequeathed to his successors a system pregnant with 
danger and difficulty : the Natives were to be deluded and oppressed ; 
the English screened constantly from punishment, however guilty. 
From this arose, in the English, insolence and rapacity ; in the Hin- 
doo, hopelessness and relaxed industry. Thence general poverty 
ensued, and the Company’s treasury shrunk daily. Notwithstanding 
this, Clive succeeded in impressing the Company and the public at 
home with the belief that India was an exhaustless mine of wealth; 
the Directors, therefore, dazzled by the splendour of his falsehoods, 
and too ready of their own accord to believe what they so ardently 
desired, were rendered less circumspect in the management of their 
resources, and by their credulity helped to increase their own dis- 
appointment, 

The Governors-General who succeeded Clive, and filled the chair 
till the appointment of Warren Hastings, appear to have been weak 
and indolent individuals. During their administration, the incapacity 
of Suja Dowla, and the internal dissensions which agitated the 
Mahrattas, spread a calm on the transactions of Bengal, which might 
have been expected to produce public wealth and prosperity. On the 
contrary, however, the financial difficulties of the Company increased 
during that period in an alarming manner, and the true causes re- 
mained hidden from all parties. 

Nothing of importance was achieved during many years: an expe- 
dition was undertaken against Nepaul, a mountainous and almost 
inaccessible country, which terminated most unsuccessfully. The 
inland trade was abolished, together with the commission on the 
revenue, formerly established by Clive ; but in some measure to make 
compensation to their servants, the Company granted a commission 
of two and a half per cent. on the net produce of the Dewanee reve- 
nues, to be divided among them in proportion to their rank. 

Difficulties now began to press upon the officers of the Company’s 
Government in Bengal. It was thought indispensable to watch the 
designs of Suja Dowla, and the Directors had sent out express orders 
to withdraw the brigade from Allahabad, and to confine the operations 
of the Company’s army within the limits of its own territory. These 
orders were disobeyed. Pecuniary embarrassment, a chronical disease 
in the East India Company, was almost at its height ; debts owing to in- 
dividuals could not be liquidated ; the sums necessary to be advanced 
for the proper carrying on of government could not be raised. In this 
emergency, the Presidencies of Fort William and Fort St. George 
mutually explained the dangers of their position, and spoke of the 
necessity of establishing some public fund against future contingencies. 
At the former Presidency, during the summer of 1769, it.was deter- 
mined, that the only means of creating such a fund was, to diminish 
the investments for England that year; and even this resource was 
found to be insufficient, as in the October of that year a very large 
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deficiency appeared in the balance of receipt and expenditure. To 
supply this, and provide for present wants, the Government of Bengal 
was compelled to borrow large sums, nay, whole fortunes, from indivi- 
duals, giving them bills on the Directors in England. This embar- 
rassed the Directors: sometimes it might be inconvenient to honour 
these bills, and in such case the Company’s credit must suffer. They 
therefore disapproved of this practice, and sent out orders that money 
should rather be borrowed at interest than bills.ranted on them. 

The practice of granting individuals who had money to transmit to 
Europe, bills on the Directors at home, being in part laid aside, such 
persons as wished to avail themselves of that safe mode of conveyance, 
and could not obtain the Company’s bills, betook themselves to the 
French and Dutch Companies. The Governor-General of Bengal 
considered this a severe grievance, and was persuaded that it greatly 
tended to impoverish the English Indian territories, by decreasing the 
currency. Considering the conduct of the Directors at home as highly 
censurable, and foreseeing no means of extricating the affairs of the 
Presidency from confusion and difficulty, Mr. Verelst resigned his 
office in December 1769, and was succeeded by Mr. Cartier. 

We shall now pass to the affairs of the Carnatic. That country 
remained but a short time undisturbed. In the Deccan, Nizam Ali, 
in the summer of 1761, dethroned and imprisoned his brother, and 
usurped the sovereign power. ‘The absurdity of expecting good 
government for India from authorities deliberating in Europe, was 
illustrated by the treaty at this time entered into between France and 
England ; for there, in 1763, Salabut Jung was acknowledged Subah- 
dar of the Deccan, nearly two years after he had been dethroned and 
succeeded by another. I[n the same treaty, the French resigned the 
Carnatic, and this article was the cause of Salabut Jung’s death, for 
now Nizam Ali hesitated no longer to murder him. And having by 
this means obtained supreme power in the Deccan, he meditated the 
enlargement of his dominions, and, in 1765, made a sudden irruption 
into the Carnatic. Exercising great barbarities in his march, he was 
met by the English and Mahomed Ali near the Pagoda of Tripetti. 
His army, however, was now paralysed by the approaches of famine ; 
even water was wanting; he therefore avoided coming to an engage- 
ment, and, by a sudden decampment, eluded his enemies, and 
evacuated the country. 

At this time Clive obtained from Shah Aulum, that shadow of 
empire, the grant of the Northern Circars, a maritime district which 
united the Company’s possessions in the Carnatic to those of Bengal. 
These Circars were a portion of the Subah of the Deccan, upon which 
the Carnatic also had hitherto been dependent. But even this province 
was now rendered by imperial firman entirely independent of the 
Deccan, and bestowed upon the Nuwaub, Mahomed Ali, who was also 
honoured with the titles of Wallau-Jau aud Emir-ul-Hind. 

When General Calliaud marched to take possession of the Circars 
for the English, Nizam Ali was absent struggling with the Mahrattas 
in the country of Barad; but so soon as he learned the aim of the 
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English, he abandoned his expedition against the Mahrattas, and 
made preparations for invading the Carnatic. The Presidency was 
alarmed at this, aud orders were despatched to Calliaud to suspend 
his warlike operations, and repair to Hyderabad to negotiate a peace. 
Accordingly, a treaty was concluded with the Subahdar in November 
1766, by which the Company, who had obtained an imperial grant of 
the Circars, engaged to hold them of Nizam Ali, and pay a tribute of 
nine lacs of rupees. ‘They further stipulated to maintain in readiness 
a body of troops for the service of the Nizam, and made him a 
present of five lacs of rupees. 

Had the English correctly understood the position of Nizam Ali, 
whose troops were mutinying for want of pay, and scarcely pacified 
for a moment by the money they furnished the Subahdar, it is pro- 
bable this treaty would never have been entered into. However, 
they quickly perceived the mistake they had committed, for after 
making use of them for the collection of the tribute from the Poly- 
gars, Nizam Ali, while yet on his march, entered into an alliance 
with their enemy, Hyder Ali, and uniting with his forces at Banga- 
lore, began to make incursions into the Carnatic. 

Hyder Ali was a soldier of fortune. From a subordinate station in 
the army of the Rajah of Mysore, he had risen to be sovereign of the 
province, not by mere good fortune, but by a series of crimes, policy, 
and daring actions, which at once gave him a name in India, and 
disciplined him for conquest and dominion. He was one of those 
men who owe nothing to what is called education ; ignorant of writing 
and reading, unversed in the history of antient policy, without pre- 
ceptor, without counsellors, he rose by the mere energy of his own 
genius; and in a long-continued contest with the most civilized 
people upon earth, exhibited a facility in creating resources, a dex- 
terity in negotiation, a capacity to procure allies, or to dispense with 
them, and a knowledge of war and daring in battle, altogether 
admirable and extraordinary. 

He first came in contact with the English in 1767, immediately 
after his treaty with the Nizam. The causes of his hostility to them 
were twofold: the alacrity with which they had lately allied them- 
selves with the Nizam against him, and the unprovoked attack they 
had made upon the district of Baramahl, a portion of his dominions, 
under pretence that it had formerly belonged to the Carnatic. 
Having now effected an alliance with Nizam Ali, by means of Ma- 
phuz Khan, the brother of Mahomed Ali, and an old enemy of the 
English, hostilities were immediately commenced. An English 
corps, under Colonel Smith, had followed the Subahdar of the Dec- 
can into Hyder’s dominions, but upon receiving. intelligence of the 
Mysorean’s designs, had separated from the Nizam, and retreated. 
Mahomed Ali, who very soon penetrated the views of the Nizam, 
had advised the English to attack his camp before Hyder could come 
up; but his advice was neglected, and Colonel Smith was attacked on 
his march near Chungamal, by the united forces of Mysore and the 
Deccan. He contrived, on the first attack, to repel the enemy, but 
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was obliged immediately after to trust his safety to the most rapid 
flight. After a march of thirty-six hours, he arrived at Trinomalee, 
where shutting himself up in the fort, he beheld the surrounding 
country overrun by the enemy, and laid waste with fire and sword. 
From Trinomalee, Colonel Smith marched, a few days after, to 
Calishy-Wacum, about ten miles farther northward. While he re- 
mained there, Hyder planned and executed an attack on Madras: a 
detachment of 5000 horse suddenly approached the place, which was 
taken by surprise ; but being more intent on plunder than more solid 
advantages, they neglected to secure the persons of the English 
chiefs, then in their gardens without the town, by which they would 
have been in a condition to terminate the war almost as they pleased. 


Nizam Ali, who began to be apprekensive of troubles in his own: 


government, and whose resources were nearly exhausted, now began 
again to desire peace with the English. He disclosed his desire to 
Colonel Smith, who demanded that, in proof of his sincerity, he 
should separate his forces from those of Hyder. But the rainy 
season, during which these negotiations had been carried on, passed 
away before any thing had been concluded; and Colonel Smith, 
having received considerable reinforcements, reckoned himself suf- 
ficiently strong to attack the enemy, and marched towards them 
beyond Vellore. In the engagement which. ensued, Hyder Ali and 
the Nizam were defeated, and tell back upon Caverypatnam. After 
this reverse of fortune, Nizam Ali hastened to make his peace with 
the English ; and early in 1768, a treaty was concluded between the 
Subahdar, the Nuwaub, and the English, in which Mahomed Ali’s 
titles and grants were confirmed ; the cession of the Circars repeated ; 
the government of Carnatic Baiaghaut, a country then in the posses- 
sion of Hyder, made over to the English, who, on their part, were to 
assist the Nizam, as often as required, with a certain body of sepoys 
and six pieces of cannon, and pay the reduced tribute of seven lacs 
of rupees for the Circars. 

The Madras Government were now raised by these successes to a 
high pitch of ambition. They meditated the conquest of Mysore, 
drew Mahomed Ali into their schemes, appointed him Phousdar of 
the country to be subdued, and afterwards, when sobered by ad- 
versity, accused him bitterly of ambition for accepting that very title. 
The army now sent against Mysore was accompanied by two Mem- 
bers of Council, as field-deputies, and the movements of the com- 
mander were to be regulated by them. During the summer of 1768, 
however, nothing considerable was performed, although Hyder, who 
was not thoroughly established in bis new sovereignty, made over- 
tures of peace. ‘I'hese were rejected by the Presidency with great 
haughtiness. His desire to terminate, or rather suspend the war, 
persuaded them that he felt himseif unable to contend with their 
forces, and only inflamed their eagerness to strip him of his dominions. 
Nevertheless, Hyder was very far from being in the condition they 
imagined. He took the important fort of Mulwaggle, and repulsed 
the English Commander, who attempted to recover the place. Colonel 
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Smith, rendered dissatisfied by the control of the field-deputies, was 
now recalled, as was also Mahomed Ali; and the army, dispirited 
and weakened by sickness and desertion, became every day less 
active, while Hyder exhibited increasing courage and energy. He 
attacked and defeated Colonel Wood ; and having before the end of 
the year recovered all the conquered districts, began his accustomed 
ravages in the Carnatic. In the district of ‘lrichinopoly, in Madura, 
in Tinivelly, he appeared almost at once, devastating and plundering 
with the greatest fury. ‘The English army was unable to follow the 
rapidity of his marches, or interrupt his incursions, which now ex- 
tended over the whole northern division of the Carnatic. He ob- 
tained the alliance of the Rajah of Tanjore; and the greatness of his 
success at length determined the Madras Government again to oppose 
Colonel Smith to his ravages. This oflicer, by well-contrived move- 
ments, succeeded in embarrassing the operations of Hyder, but was 
unable to give any very important check to his projects. On the 
contrary, this skilful and daring chief having, by a succession of 
artful movements, led the English army to a great distance from 
Madras, turned suddenly round with a body of 6000 light cavalry, 
and marching 120 miles in three days, appeared, on the fourth, on 
the mount of San Thomé, a height overlooking the English capital. 
From thence he sent to inform the Governor, that he desired to enter 
immediately into a negotiation for peace, and demanded that the 
approach of the English army should be forbidden. Struck with 
consternation, the Presidency submitted to a peace, the terms of 
which were dictated by necessity. By the treaty they concluded, 
April 1769, a mutual restoration of conquests was stipulated, and 
Hyder obtained, in addition, the cession of a small district formerly 
cut off from the Mysorean territory. Besides this, they agreed to a 
mutual aid and alliance in defensive wars. 

Both the war and the peace that terminated it, were violently dis- 
approved by the Directors at home; and the apprehensions to which 
these unfortunate events gave rise, reduced the price of East India 
stock sixty per cent. In their letters to the Madras Presidency, the 
Directors indulged in the bitterest invective, accusing them of in- 
capacity and pusillanimity. On the other hand, the Governor and 
Council sheltered themselves under the plea of necessity, alleging 
that they “‘ were compelled to make peace for want of money to wage 
war.” The invectives of the Directors, however, as far as regarded 
the treaty, were absurd, and founded on their ignorance. The 
Madras Presidency had undoubtedly been wrong in rejecting the 
former overtures of Hyder Ali; but, on the present occasion, they 
could not be said to act from choice. An enraged enemy was at their 
gates, ready, on the slightest provocation, to fire the defenceless 
town, and ravage and depopulate the whole country. hatin such a 
position they decided on accepting the reasonable terms of their 
enemy, was by no means strange or disgraceful, unless, indeed, by 
contrast with their pompous menaces at the outset of the war. 
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Tue knowledge of the manners and laws of other nations is only 
useful inasmuch as it affords us an example of the good or evil conse- 
quences arising from certain actions ; we are enabled by this means 
to regulate our conduct by the experience of others, and to derive in- 
struction from their errors and success. The great part of mankind 
are struck by particular examples, and comprehend more readily a 
chain of argument illustrated by the history and customs of other na- 
tions and other times, than that sort of reasoning which is founded 
upon general experience of the sensations to which we are subject. 
We ought, therefore, when wishing to instruct to take such examples, 
to point out their consequences, and the reasons why such results 
proceed from such actions. It is true, that the more philosophical 
and ready manner would be to abstain from such sort of particulariz- 
ing; but he who wishes to be useful must sometimes deviate from 
this strictness, and endeavour to put instruction into such a form that 
it will be agreeable, and consequently be attended to. If we look to 
India then, as a means of instruction, we shall find an ample field 
over which we may travel; the mistakes of Indian legislators are a 
warning to all mankind, and are an excellent illustration of the evils 
that must arise from laws framed by persons totally ignorant of the 
means of making it the immediate interest of mankind to be useful 
to one another. We have chosen the marriage contract as it exists 
in India as an example of this. That marriage there is productive of 
much unnecessary misery no one will doubt. It may, perhaps, be 
useful to explain the reasons of these evil effects. ‘The following quo- 
tation will show upon what conditions it is entered into :— 

An almost unlimited power of rejection or divorce appears to he reserved 
to the husband. In the code of Gentoo laws, among various other ordi- 
nances to the same purpose, it is declared, that ‘a woman who dissipates, or 
spoils her own property, or who procures abortion, or who has an intention 
to murder her husband, and is always quarrelling with every body, and 
who eats before her husband, such woman shall be turned out of the house.” 
On grounds such as these, a man can never be without a pretence for dis- 
missing his wife. But, on the other hand, we have seen that no species of 
barbarous treatment, not even desertion and sale, ever absolves the woman 
from her obligations to her lord.'\— Mill's Hist. Brit. India, B. 11. ¢. 7. 





1 It is but just to observe, that Mr. Mill seems to have known extremely 
little of the Hindoo law, which he abuses so unsparingly in his werk. In this 
case, when inferring that a pretence could never be wanting for discarding 
the wife, he ought, in fairness, at least, to have stated whether or not the 
husband himself was to be the judge of the validity of that pretence. Sir Thos, 
Strange lays it down in his Jate work, that though bigamy was permitted, 
its supersession of a blameless and efficient wife, who has given neither 
cause nor assent, was illegal, and to be punished by the king with severe 
chastisement ; that, since the commencement of the present age, the deser- 
tion of a woman for any offence whatever, less than adultery, was illegal, and 
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Tn short, the husbands are tyrants, the women slaves. The great 
point to be obtained in the marriage contract, is the happiness of the 
parties and of the children. That form which does this in the greatest 
possible degree is the best form. The means of making marriage a 
source of the greatest possible degree of happiness are the following : 
—To the parties: by allowing them the best means of making a 
correct choice; by making them equal, and by giving them the 
greatest possible inducement to conduct agreeable to each other. The 
parties would have the best chance of making a proper choice when, 
to the most perfect freedom of choosing in the first instance, there was 
added the power of afterwards correcting any false judgment they 
might make, by allowing them, when they found themselves in error, 
immediately to rectify it by divorce. The parties would be equal 
when one possessed no privilege to the exclusion of the other. It 
must always be recollected in every calculation that is made respect- 
ing women and men, with regard to each other, that man is by far the 
stronger animal. If this be left out of consideration, our conclusions 
must necessarily be false. ‘That which would place two persons of simi- 
lar strength upon an equal footing, would not have that effect with per- 
sons of unequal forces. ‘This observation we shall find to have an im- 
portant effect, when we come to consider the different forms of the 
marriage contract, We shall find that woman, the weaker being, is 
not equal to man, the more powerful one, when she is placed in such 
2 situation that she cannot escape from the ill-treatment of the man. 
The parties would have the greatest inducement to conduct agreeable 
to each other when they should be equal. If the happiness of the 
wife should be dependent on the husband, while that of the husband 
depends not upon the wife, inequality and misery would be created 
to a lamentable degree. ‘The unhappy woman would be subject to 
the caprice and ill-humour of her powerful tyrant, and would become 
his slave, and not his companion, and he would consider her as the 
mere instrument of his pleasure. Knowing that she was totally subject 
to his power, and unable to punish or resist any ill-treatment or neg- 
lect on his part, he would be little solicitous whether his conduct 
conduced to her happiness or misery; while she, aware that her 








consequently so punishable ; that a wife superseded, under whatever circam- 
stances, even those of conjugal infidelity, must be provided for. If the hus- 
band deserted the wife without legal cause on her part, he was compelled to 
surrender tu her a third part of his property ; and, like the English law, that 
of the Hindoo required fidelity on his part as much as on hers, and she 
might have her redress at law against him if he failed in this respect. But 
the Hiudoo law was more liberal to the woman than the English law is—in 
allowing alimony even to an adulteress. Finally, that an English wife does 
in no case inberit to her husband ; and here also the Hindoo possesses an ad- 
vantage over her, as she does likewise, perhaps, ia the law of maintenance 
generally, as well as in stridhara, or a woman’s exclusive property, to which 
the paraphernalia of an English one bears an imperfect resemblance, So 
much on authority ;—but, on the other side, we must remember that the Eug- 
lish wife has the advantage of better courts of justice where she can seek re- 
dress, compared with which, the superior advantages of the Hindvo wife are 
but as dust in the balance, 
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happiness depended on her husband, and that it was her interest 
to please him, would in every action consult his inclination, and regu- 
late her whole demeanour according to his will. The more she was 
dependent on him, the greater would be the chance of her misery; and 
the nearer he found her his equal, the more solicitous would he be to 
render his conduct agreeable to her. 

As to the children, a law that provided for their support and edu- 
cation, according to the means of their parents, would be sufficient ; 
the difficulty would be to regulate the matter so that the burthen of 
supporting them should fall equally on the parents. 

It now remains for us to see what form of marriage would best ensure 
the happiness of the parties; and we shall find that the form adopted 
in India is one of the worst. The marriage contract may be entered 
into on the following conditions : 

1, That it shall be dissolved at the option of either party. 

2. That it shall be dissolved only with concurrence of both. 

3. At the option of the husband only. 

4. At the option of the wite only. 

5. That it shall be indissoluble. 

We will consider it immediately under the third form, that being 
the one adopted in India. We merely wish here to consider the 
effects derivable from the power of divoree—to learn how far it 
would add to the happiness of the whole society ; for we think it will 
be found that it would remedy all the other evils that are the portion 
of that unhappy race, the women of India. Here we perceive, that 
the first condition which we have stated as necessary to make marriage 
conducive to happiness, does not exist, viz., the power of divorce at 
the option of either party. ‘The husband has the power to rectify 
any mistake he may have made, but the consequences of this power 
conferred only upon one party are dreadful to the other. It ought to 
be given unconditionally, or not at all, at the option of either party, 
and not upon their concurrent desire ; should it be made contingent on 
their concurrence, the man is immediately invested with the most ab- 
solute power. He can force the woman to give her consent when he 
desires it, but she has no means of compelling him to comply with her 
wishes. The greatest inequality, contrary to the second requisite we 
have mentioned, would then exist. But it may be urged, that an un- 
limited power of divorce would still confer a greater power on the man 
than on the woman; that by it, women would be left without sup- 
port, and therefore men would be immediately arrayed in all those 
powers which are so prejudicial to the interests of women. This, how- 
ever, need not be the case: for, first, the law might allow contracts 
to be made between the parties previous to marriage, and, in default 
of such contract, the law might establish a portion for the woman. 
As it would be dithcult, perhaps impossible, to frame a general rule 
that would do justice in every particular case, a judge or public arbi- 
trator might be appointed to establish what portion each should receive, 
The ditliculty here, however, would not be so great as it appears: par- 
ties in such circumstances would uniformly settle beforehand the divi- 
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sion of property: experience proves this ; for in those countries where 
the Roman law exists, and where separate property is allowed, a mar- 
riage without a contract settling the division, is a phenomenon. No 
foolish stigma would then be athxed upon those who, wisely providing 
against contingencies, should settle the terms upon which, if they 
chose, they might afterwards separate. Secondly, it may be urged, 
that women lose the beauty of youth sooner than men, and that, 
therefore, men would be induced to separate themselves from them, 
and form new connexions, ‘To this, however, there are many things 
to oppose. It must be remembered that connexions of long standing 
are not easily broken; that the company of those to whom we have 
been long accustomed becomes necessary to us, and that men would be 
in no haste to break off connexions which had for many years been 
pleasurable to them. The constant desire to please, that would have 
been acting on both sides for so long a time, would have rendered the 
parties more agreeable to each other than they are generally found 
where such inducement does not exist. What is it that creates 
the affection between parent and child, but, in the first place, being 
accustomed to the company of each other, and to mutual kind offices ? 
The same things would exist between husband and wife; and we see, 
in those countries where marriage is indissoluble, parties who, were 
they able to separate, would not do so, even after many years con- 
nexion ; and, indeed, could we suppose otherwise, we must believe that 
they are now living in a state of wretchedness. Again, pecuniary 
considerations would also be acting ; the property would have to be 
divided, and would consequently be rendered less efficient. It would 
be difficult also for either party (for we think the danger as great to 
the husband as the wife) to find any person to form a connexion 
with one who would make sucli a separation ; and women, under such 
a system, would find marriage more easily accomplished, and they 
would be more difficult to be obtained. All these circumstances would 
tend to prevent separation, supposing any superiority to exist between 
men and women at any age; a supposition, indeed, which we conceive 
it would be difficult to substantiate. We think, therefore, that the evil 
consequences attendant on this power of separation are few, if any ; but 
the good ones are many, and of infinite importance. But we will sup- 
pose, for an instant, that a woman should be bound to a man that 
detested her, would her condition be more happy in being forced to 
live for ever with him, or in being allowed to be separated from him ? 
In the former case, would he not have the power, and would he not 
exercise it, of making her completely miserable? Neglect and indif- 
ference it would be her portion to experience, without the possibility 
of escape : evil would thus be produced without any attendant benefit. 
But were she able to leave one who derives no pleasure from her 
society, and to seek for another who would be more inclined to render 
her life agreeable, her chances of happiness would be greatly increased, 
and the means would be in a greater degree under her own control— 
we can hardly believe that she would be as happy in the former as 
in the latter condition. 
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As to the equality of privileges between the parties, little more need 
be said. Few will be found to assert that any inequality ought to 
exist ; therefore, the only difficulty is, to find out a means of establishing 
a perfect equality. The power conferred on the husband in India, is 
a proof of the little knowledge they possessed of the end of all social 
institutions—the greatest happiness of the greatest number, ‘‘ The 
condition of women,” says Mr. Mill, “ is one of the most remark- 
able circumstances in the manners of nations, and one of the most 
decisive criterions of the stage of society at which they have arrived. 
Among a rude people, the women are generally degraded ; among civi- 
lized people, they are exalted. In the barbarian, the passion of sex 
is a brutal impulse, which imposes no tenderness ; and his undisciplined 
nature leads him to abuse his power over every creature that is weaker 
than himself. The history of uncivilized nations uniformly represents 
the women as in an abject state of slavery, from which they slowly 
emerge as civilization advances.” ‘‘Itis only in an improved state of 
property and security, when the necessities of life have ceased to create 
perpetual solicitude, and when a large share of attention may be given 
to its pleasures, that women, from their influence on those pleasures, 
begin to be an object of regard. In proportion as society refines upon 
its enjoyments, and in proportion as it advances into that state of civi- 
lization in which various corporeal qualities become equal or superior 
in value to corporeal strength, and in which the qualities of the mind 
are ranked above the qualities of the body, the condition of the weaker 
sex is gradually improved, till they associate at last on equal terms 
with man, and fill the place of voluntary and useful co-partners.” 

Any thing we can add to these observations would be superfluous. 
It will be seen, however, that the most refined state of society would 
be that in which the women had in all circumstances equal privileges 
with the men. Allowing to either party the power of domineering, is 
to diminish human happiness ; but to add strength to the party already 
possessing the greatest share, betrays an utter indifference to all such 
considerations. The degradation of the women in India is the con- 
sequence of the ignorance and uncivilized state of society there : this ill- 
treatment takes a more decided form than in countries more polished ; 
but it is long before any set of men can give up entirely the love of 
dominion ; and a nation must have arrived at the highest possible state 
of civilization, before women could be allowed a share in the action and 
public duties of social life. ‘The most polished people of Europe 
would not countenance the idea of allowing women a share in legisla- 
tion. The very thought, amongst the small wits of the day, would be 
held as highly ludicrous ; and the empty coxcomb of a fashionable 
circle, whose powers of mind are evidently inferior to those of one half 
of his female acquaintance, would stoutly maintain the impossibility 
of a woman being able to understand what was for the good of society ; 
while he, nevertheless, would flatter himself with the supposition, that 
the nation would not suffer, should it have the benefit of his counsel 
as a legislator. As this is a topic which we hope to discuss at some 
future period, we shall abstain trom any further remarks. 
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The happiness of a society is made up of the happiness of the indi- 
viduals, and the law that is most beneficial to them separately, is most 
beneficial to the whole society, ‘The law that would have the greatest 
tendency to do so, in the case of marriage, would be that which would 
make it the interest of both parties to pursue a line of conduct agree- 
able toeach other. ‘That this cannot be done without perfect equality, 
it is easy to see ; indeed, we think, we have already proved it. Were 
the parties able to separate at their own option, no slight would be 
endured, nor would ill-treatment be one moment submitted to; if the 
parties, therefore, derived any pleasure from the continuance of the 
connexion, their conduct would be such as to ensure its continuance; 
if they did not, they would better their condition by separating. 

This is the only remedy for the evil. It will be found that different 
degrees of misery exist amongst the female part of different nations, 
and that that misery increases as the women are more under the power 
of their husbands ; and their condition is bettered the more it approaches 
to an equality with that of the men. The conclusion from this is 
obvious—make them equal to the men, and you will have done much 
to make them happy. 





SECOND SIGHT. 
* Rex quidam loquitur.” 


Tue Egyptians, ’tis said, in the cradle of time, 
Saw the sun springing up from the waves of the west, 
Shedding light all reversed on each wonder-struck clime, 
That before had beheld him there sinking to rest. 


So now o’er those dark-rolling billows a light 
Red and awful, and dubious in portent, appears, 
Every moment enlarging and growing more bright, 
Like a comet approaching our world through the spheres. 


Great God! see, like Constantine’s standard, it bears 
The word we most hate in its perilous round : 
Yes, Liberty ! yes—and to sharpen our fears, 
Lo! myriads adoring, bow down to the ground ! 


Clouds thicken around it, and storms beat in vain, 
Already its rays pierce our palaces through ; 
We shall never enjoy our old darkness again, 
No, never! nor sweet, gilded slavery renew. 


Aye—e’en while our anger is raging—behold ! 
Earth’s tribes are adoring the light from the west: 
See, see the long scroll of their rights all unroll’d— 
Our mission is done !—we may now go to rest. 
Bron. 
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UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 
No. VII, 


Voyage from Milo through the Greek Islands to the Straits 
of Scio. 


EaRr.y on the morning of the 7th of August, we sailed from the 
harbour of Milo, bound through the Greek Islands to Smyrna; but it 
being calm throughout the latter part of the day, with light airs from 
the westward at intervals, our progress was extremely slow. The 
delay was, however, fully compensated by the delightful serenity of 
the weather and the beauty of the surrounding scenery. At noon we 
were between the islands of Serpho and Siphno, the north end of the 
latter bearing E. by N., distant three or four miles, and presenting a 
fertile appearance. 

As we passed the north point of Siphno, in the afternoon, we had a 
distant view of the islands of Paros, Anti-Paros, and Naxia, which 
form one cluster, surrounded by many smaller ones. 

Paros has been ever celebrated for its rich quarries of marble, 
the whiteness of which is poetically proverbial :-— 

And, lo! the dome that crumbles into dust, 
Whose Parian whiteness lured the glowing skies. 
The poet, lamenting the decay of the arts under the iron sceptre of op- 
pression, asks— 
Though sunder’d caverns driuk the lustrous light, 
As Paros echoes to the mountain shock ; 
And the pure marble boasts its sparkling white, 
Who guides the chissel o’er the shapeless block? 
Say, can the hand that hew’d it from its rock, 
Mould the rough mass, th’ obedient limb refine ? 
Through the dense gloom if ever genius broke, 
Touched by the charm of beauty’s waving line, 
Say, can the soul opprest still form the fair design ?—Potwnetr. 


While its marble quarries continued to be worked, Paros was one 
of the most flourishing of the Cyclades; but, on the decline of the 
Eastern Empire, they were entirely neglected, and are now converted 
into caves, in which the shepherds shelter their flocks, The island 
was antiently dedicated to Bacchus on account of its excellent wines; 
and in the neighbouring one of Naxia are still some splendid remains 
of a temple dedicated to the rosy god. 

After the battle of Marathon, Miltiades was sent to lay Paros under 
contribution, on account of its joining the Persians; but the inhabit- 
ants made so resolute a defence, that all the efforts of that excellent 
general were insufficient to reduce them; and, at length, having 
lost a number of his men, and being wounded himself, Miltiades, 
hearing that the Persians were making preparations for a second 
invasion, returned to Athens, where his ungrateful countrymen, for- 
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getful of his eminent services, sentenced him to pay the expenses of 
the expedition ; when, being unable to raise this fine, the great de- 
liverer of Greece was thrown into prison, and, to the disgrace of the 
Athenians, died there of the wounds he had received in their service. 

The famous ‘ Chronicle of Paros,’ at Oxford, was brought from 
hence in 1627 by Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, who, in 1667, 
made a present of it to the University of that city. 

The Russians, during their war with the Turks, made this place 
their grand arsenal, and many of their magazines and other buildings 
are still standing. 

The castle, and almost all the houses, are built of marble, which 
the people have taken from fragments of architectural ruins, placing 
the large columns lengthways, and filling up the interstices with 
smaller pieces. Their very fields, too, are said to be enclosed with 
friezes, altars, and basso relievos; and travellers describe the sea- 
coast to be covered with fine blocks of marble and fragments of 
columns, which seem to have been brought there by persons who, for 
want of sufficient mechanical force to get them on board ship, have not 
been able to bring them away. 

In Anti-Paros, the antient Oliaros, is a surprising natural grotto, 
forty fathoms high and fifty broad, from the top of which hang lapi- 
deous concretions, in forms of grapes, festoons, flowers, and spears ; 
and on the sides and bottom are petrifactions equally beautiful and 
grotesque. Our fair countrywoman, Lady Craven, visited it during 
her voyage, and has given a highly-coloured and elegant description 
of its beauties. 

Naxia is elegantly introduced by Polwhele in his moving ‘ Tale of 
Araxes and Eucharis,’ when describing the unbridled fury and licen- 
tiousness of a Gallic conquest; he says— 


There, too, from Naxia, note a stranger guest, 
A heart of anguish his dimm’d eyes betray ; 
He mourns a nymph, whose vows his soul possess’d, 
Snatch’d sudden from his clasping arms away, 
And doom’d in sighs to waste her youthful day. 
Yet, though the walls of lust the maid immure, 
He deems her spotless as the blush of May, 
And views, in virgin innocence secure, 
His Arné brave the threat, and spurn the gaudy lure. 


The poet, after alluding to the other distinguished heroes of the 
isles, and strongly depicting their indignation at the insatiate lust and 
rapine of their invaders, introduces them as disdaining to sink under 
the pressure of evils, but, though a scanty squadron opposed to a 
countless host, bravely emulating the glorious achievements of their 
ancestors :— 

Nor he, who sung, sore-ravished from his afms— 
Who sung to pity’s lute the Naxian maid, 

Breathed his fond passion o’er her pictured charms, 
Or told his sorrows to the citron shade, 
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Already had he summoned to his aid 
His comrade Greeks, and fiercest of the van, 
Plunged in the crouching Gaul his angry blade, 
And seized the fortress where the fight began, 
As crowds, with headlong haste, from off the ramparts ran. 
Grecian Prospects. 


Surrounded as we were by regions almost hallowed, it was impos- 
sible to suppress the wanderings of imagination; nor did I feel at all 
disposed to impede her excursions while they afforded me so much 
gratification and delight. 

On the following day the weather still continued light and calm. 
We had, however, made some little progress, and at noon were 
abreast of Syra, a mountainous island, inhabited chiefly by Greek 
Catholics, from which circumstance it is a rendezvous for French 
cruisers in the Archipelago. Two or three English prizes had been 
taken in there very recently by a brig and polacca ship, both corsairs, 
At two p. M. a signal was made by one of the fleet in-shore for an 
enemy in sight: on looking with the glass we could perceive a square- 
rigged vessel beating up under the coast, and shortly afterwards she 
was shut in with the land. Our pilot informed us that the place 
where she entered was a small harbour, principally frequented by 
pirates, where they lay concealed at anchor, while the crews kept a 
watch on the hills, and if single vessels passed they came out accord- 
ingly to attack them. 

At four p. mM. the wind becoming more favourable, we bore up, and 
rounding the south point of Syra, saw the celebrated island of Delos, 
near Myconi. 

Delos is famed in fable as the birth-place of Apollo, whose oracle 
at Delphi was celebrated throughout the world ; and as the god him- 
self was considered to animate all nature with his life-infusing beams, 
his Delphi temple was the scene of corresponding rites. 

Moore, in his ‘ Address from the High Priest of Apollo to a Vir- 
gin of Delphi,’ depicts in powerful language the extravagance of those 
rites, and traces them to their real source. In an explanatory note 
he says: ‘ It is well known, that in the antient temples, whenever a 
reverend priest, like the supposed author of the address mentioned, 
was inspired with a tender inclination towards any fair visitor of the 
shrine, and, at the same time, felt a diffidence in his own powers of 
persuasion, he had but to {proclaim that the god himself was en- 
amoured of her, and had signified his divine will that she should sleep 
in the interior of the temple. Many a pious husband connived at 
this divine assignation, and even declared himself proud of the selec- 
tion with which his family had been honoured by the deity.” In the 
Temple of Jupiter Belus, according to Herodotus, there was a large 
chapel, in which was placed a bed very splendidly ornamented, and 
beside it a table of gold, but no statue was in the place. “ No 
man,” says he, ‘‘ is allowed to sleep here ; but the apartment is ap- 
propriated to a female, whom, if we believe the Chaldean priests, the 
deity selects from the women of the country as his favourite.” In 
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Egyptian Thebes, the same mockery was practised ; and at the oracles 
of Patara, in Lycia, the priestess never could prophecy until an inter- 
view with the deity was allowed her. The story which Josephus re- 
lates of the Roman matron, Paulina, whom the priests of Isis, for a 
bribe, betrayed in this manner to Mundus, is a singular instance of 
the impudent excess to which credulity suffered these impostures to 
be carried.” In the Poem of Moore's, already alluded to, Apollo is 
represented as inquiring of his high-priest, who was the most beautiful 
among the nymphs that frequented his altar? and being told Aphelia, 
the god replies : 


Then tell the virgin to unfold 
In looser pomp her locks of gold, 
And bid her eyes with fonder fire, 
Be kindled for a god’s desire. 


The remainder of the Poem displays all that warmth of imagina- 
tion and exuberance of feeling which characterize its author; and ina 
note affixed to it, he has thus described the effects of one of those 
invitations of Apollo upon the mind of a young enthusiast : 


Delphi heard her shrine proclaim, 

In oracles, the guilty flame. 

Apollo loved my youthful charms, 
Apollo woo’d me to his arms! 

Sure, sure, when man so oft allows 
Religion’s wreath to bind his brows, 
Weak wondering woman must believe, 
Where pride and zeal at once deceive ; 
When flattery takes a holy vest, 

Oh ! ’tis too much for woman’s breast ! 
How often, ere the destin’d time 

That was to seal my joys sublime, 
How often did I trembling run 

To meet at morn the mounting sun, 
And while his fervid beam he threw 
Along my lips’ luxuriant dew, 

I thought—alas! the simple dream— 
There burn’d a kiss in every beam ; 
With parted lips inhaled their heat, 
And sigh’d—“ Oh! god, thy kiss is sweet !” 


* * ® * 


No deity at midnight came ; 

The lamps that witness d all my shame, 
Reveal’d to these bewilder’d eyes 

No other form than earth supplies ; 
No solar light, no nectar’d air, 

All, all, alas! was human there— 
Woman’s faint conflict, virtue’s fall, 
And passion’s victory—human all ! 
How gently must the guilt of love 

Be charin’d away by powers above, 
When men possess such tender skill 
In softening crime and sweetening ill ? 
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‘Twas but a night, and morning’s rays 

Saw me, with fond forgiving gaze, 

Hang o’er the quiet slumbering breast 

Of him who ruin’d all my rest— 

Ilim who had taught these eyes to weep 

Their first sad tears, and yet could sleep !—Moore. 


There are at this day some fine architectural ruins in the island of 
Delos, particularly a temple dedicated to Apollo, a beautiful colossal 
statue of that god, a portico, a marble theatre, and a temple at the 
foot of Mount Cynthus, which, being the spot where the twins of 
Latona were brought forth under an olive-tree, has given the name of 
Cynthia to Diana, or the Moon. 

Delos, from a variety of circumstances, was held peculiarly sacred 
among the antients. Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, speaking of this 


island, calls it Erratica Delos; and Virgil, in his Acneid, speaks of 


Delos as a floating island at last fixed by Apollo. 

Herodotus says, in his Erato: “ The Persians had approached 
Delos with six hundred sail; but, overawed by the sacredness of the 
place, forbore their intended depredations.”” ‘This historian tells us, 
that Delos was often observed to tremble, and that her trembling was 
considered as ominous, and always portended some misfortune to 
Greece, from the earliest period down to his own time. ‘“ Accordingly,” 
says he, “at the departure of the Persian fleet under Dates, Delos 
trembled.” Polwhele elegantly alludes to it: 

Where Delos trembles on her desert wave, 
Rose there a rock, but breathed religion round ? 
Ilath antient Echo murmur’d from her cave, 
Nor Inspiration swell’d the sacred sound? 
Witness her fanes, with holier shades embrown’'d ; 
Her proud colossal gods, that, hovering near, 
Pale Persia saw, nor touch’d the hallow’d ground ; 
But sudden, as she dropp’d th’ uplifted spear, 
Her sails innumerous check’d, and paused in mid career ! 


Remaining on deck until midnight, I was gratified by seeing the 
lovely Cynthia rise, in full lustre, from behind the blue ridges of the 
very mountain that fabulously gave her birth, it being nearly east of 
us at the time of her rising—ten o'clock. 

The wind shifting in the night, we had resumed our furmer course, 
returning round Syra, and standing along the N.W. side of it, were, 
at noon, between the islands of Joura, Andros, and Tino. 

Joura is a small rocky island, and uninhabitable. Andros is, on 
the contrary, one of the most fertile islands in the Archipelago. Its 
antient inhabitants are often mentioned in history. They were proud 
of their military character, and yielded not to the successive invaders 
without many a struggle for liberty. The modern Andrians, after 
having been subjected to various masters, were, at length, enslaved to 
the Latins. To escape from the oppression of the family of Sommerine, 
they threw themselves under the dominion of the Turks. We are at 
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this moment but a few miles distant from it, and can perceive, in its 
luxuriant verdure, the strict propriety of the poet's episode : 


Though Andros still her inexhausted vales 
Survey, by lavish vegetation crown’d ; 

Through orange groves, while flutter odorous gales, 
From citron-bowers, while bursting streams resound, 
While rich pomegranates branching shade the ground, 

And figs hang luscious in the solar flame ; 

Lo! the poor *habitant looks coldly round, 
And slights his long hereditary claim 
To Nature’s liberal gifts, nor heeds his former fame. 


Tino, though not so large as Andros, is more populous, containing 
upwards of fifty villages, and 30,000 inhabitants. It is also in the 
highest state of cultivation, producing, in abundance, corn, olives, 
and every kind of fruit, particularly delicious grapes, from which they 
make a wine deservedly esteemed as the best in all these islands. As 
the mountains are cultivated to the very summit, the inhabitants, to 
prevent the mould falling down, have terraced all the coast with a 
breast-work of stone, which, from the sea, has a very fine and romantic 
appearance. But the principal riches of the island consists in the silk 
it produces, which the females manufacture into silk stockings and 
gloves, by knitting. Great quantities of them are sent into Turkey 
for sale, and they are generally esteemed. 

This island is famed for the beauty of its women ; we were assured, 
indeed, by our pilot, that they are universally considered to be by far 
the handsomest throughout the Archipelago; and, having often 
visited it, he says the palm of distinction in that respect is justly due 
to them. Eton also observes: ‘‘In Tino, the women are almost all 
beauties, and there the true antique head is to be found.” ‘Their 
chastity is neither celebrated nor impeached ; yet, in a climate, and on 
a spot where Nature, in all the varieties of her beautiful and alluring 
forms, seems to have conspired against that virtue, it would not be 
surprising if the rigour of her bonds were loosened. The poet seems 
to have suspected it, when he says : 

Here, in secluded glades, in murmuring streets, 
Full many a Venus vaunts the enchanting air, 
Breathes, as she wins her way, ambrosial sweets, 
And wantons in luxurious beauty fair : 
Yet what avail those eyes that lightnings bear, 
The cheek, instinct with more than roseate red, 
The full deep bosom, or the crisped hair, 
What, but, amid lascivious folly bred, 
To bid the slaves of lust ascend a savage bed ?—PoLWuHeE Le. 


Light airs from the southward, during the night, had driven us up 
towards the north part of Andros, near the island of Negropont, (the 
antient Euboea,) which stretches from Cape Doro, north-westerly, 
along the coast of Achaia, or Livadia. It is divided from the conti- 
nent of Greece by the narrow sea of the Euripus, running N.E. and 
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S.W. between eighty and ninety miles in length, over which is a 
bridge built, where Aulus formerly stood. Near this is the residence 
of the Capudan Pasha, or Captain Bashaw, as he is corruptly called, 
who, as Admiral of the Turkish fleet, is Commander-in-Chief of the 
island, this being their rendezvous. The Euripus, or sea dividing 
Negropont from the main, is remarkable for the stated irregularity of 
its tides, which has baffled the researches ‘of both antients and 
moderns to account for satisfactorily. It is ascertained that, from 
the three last days of the old moon to the eighth day of the new 
moon, they are regular. On the ninth day they begin to be irregular, 
and have been known to flow ten, twelve, and even fourteen times, in 
twenty-four hours. It once belonged to the Venetians, from whom it 
was taken by the Turks in 1469, after a siege of six months, and at 
the expense of 40,000 men. The Venetians attempted to recover it 
in 1688, but were unsuccessful. 

From this spot, too, we had a distant view of immortal Attica, near 
the site of Athens, and of the shores of Marathon, on the plains of which 
the heroic Miltiades vanquished the proud hosts of Persia. His per- 
secution for the failure of the expedition against Paros, was certainly 
a blemish on their annals; but the death of this great man having 
disarmed the malice of his enemies, they soon became sensible of 
their shameful ingratitude, and, as some atonement to the manes of 
their departed hero, erected a monument to his memory on the plains 
where he had acquired his glory, some fragments of which still re- 
main. But on those shores, the monuments of science and art, which 
drew admirers from the remotest corners of the earth, are demolished 
by the savage hand of barbarism. The eloquence that swayed the 
passions of applauding crowds, is dumb. ‘Ihe pencil that breathed 
over the canvass, and the chisel that gave life and animation to 
shapeless blocks, are now no more; and the all-powerful lyre, whose 
sweeping chords could rouse the soul to rage, or melt it into pity, is, 
perhaps for ever, mute and unstrung. 

A breeze springing up from the N.W. prevented our going through 
the Straits of Silotta; and the passage between Andros and Tino 
being both shoal and narrow, we bore up to join the fleet, who were 
all to leeward. During the afternoon, we stood close to the island of 
Tino, and sailing along within half a mile of its shores, commanded 
a complete view of the western side. 

Nothing could be more beautifully picturesque than the scattered 
Greek villages that studded the bosoms of the hills. Some of the 
houses were built with sloping roofs, but the greater part with flat 
ones, surrounded by apparent battlements, similar to many of the old 
fortresses and citadels in England; and others, with a sort of spiral 
tower ascending above it, which, our pilot informed us, were Catholic 
churches, a great many of the islanders having embraced that faith. 
They were all invariably white, which, contrasted with the yellow 
livery of Ceres, and the rich deep green of orange, citron, and vine- 
trees, gave a charm to the landscape that would have been worthy 
the pencil of the most celebrated master. The sun retired in a rich 
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glow of reddened purple, and the rocky cliffs of the island, faintly 
exhibiting the golden green of metallic ore, opposed to the glassy 
azure of the sparkling tide, and the sombre haze of the retiring 
islands, formed a combination of the richest tints, equally beautiful and 
uncommon, 

At eight p.m., we passed close to the port of St. Nicolo, which 
appears to contain some well-built houses. A few vessels were lying 
at anchor before the town, and the hum of a busy populace not un- 
pleasantly intruded itself on the silence of the evening. 

On the morning of the 11th, a light breeze trom the northward 
enabled us to pass through the channel between ‘Tino and' Myconi, 
and, at noon, we were abreast of Nicaria, antiently, Icaria. Dallaway 
says: “The sea called by the moderns ‘the Archipelago,’ had 
antiently two names : the higher part, near the Hellespont, was called 
the ‘ Egean,’ from the river Avyooworapos; and from the island of 
Nicaria to the Mediterranean ‘ Icarian,’ from the story of Daedatus 
and Icarus: 

——lIcaro datarus 
Nomina ponto.—Honace. 

Its present inhabitants are poor Greeks, who subsist partly by the 
cultivation of the land, and partly by diving for sponges, with which 
the shores abound, many of the families making the caverns of the 
rocks their only places of abode. 

Thevenot mentions a singular custom among them. ‘ The richest 
men in the island ” (says he) ‘“‘ give their daughters to the best divers, 
who are tried before the maid and her father; and he who remains 
longest under water wins her. The women” he adds “ have the 
ascendancy, and as soon as the husband arrives from any place in his 
boat, the wife goes to the sea side, takes the oars and carries them 
home; after which, the husband can dispose of nothing without her 
permission.” 

A voyager to the Levant, in 1664, (S. H. Blunt,) has given us, in 
the quaint language of his day, an account of the sponge-divers in the 
neighbouring island of Samos, which, from its proximity of situation 
to Nicaria, must have been nearly allied to it in manners also : 

“ Samos,” says he, “ is a place under whose rocks grow sponges ; 
the people from their infancy are bred up with dry bisket, and other 
extenuating dyet, to make them extremely lean; then, taking a 
sponge wet with oyle, they hold it part in their mouths and part 
without, so go they under water, where at first they can not stay long, 
but, after practice, some of the leanest stay an hour and a half, even 
till all the oyle in the sponge be corrupted; and, by the law of the 
island, none of that trade is suffered to marry until he have stayed 
half an hour under water; that they gather sponges from the bottom 
of rocks more than a hundred fathom deep; which, with other stories 
of the ilelands, was told me by certain Greeks in our galleon.” 

Drawing near towards the Straits of Scio, we opened the island of 
Samos to leeward of us, the land of which appeared higher than any 
of the surrounding ones. 
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Samos, or Parthenias, was colonized by the Ionians more than a 
thousand years anterior to the Christian era. The mythélogists men- 
tion it as the birth-place of Juno, to whom it was peculiarly sacred, 
and from whence she despatched her messenger Iris upon the wings of 
the rainbow, whose office it was to unloose the souls of dying women 
from the chains of the body. 

To the republican government succeeded the monarchy of Poly- 
crates. In 440 3. c. they were subdued by the Athenians, under the 
command of their famous statesman and general, Pericles, whom they 
then adopted as their protector against the confederate states; and 
the statue of Alcibiades was afterwards erected near that of Juno, 
within the confines of her temple. To the natural advantages of an 
insular situation, they owed security, whilst they invited invasion, and 
were perpetually involved in war, as long as the Grecian independence 
existed. Under the Romans, and the lower Greek Empire, it was 
connected with the other islands of the Archipelago, both as to form 
of government and general decay; and, in 1472, Knowles reports it 
to have been altogether desolate and unpeopled. 

When the elegant or learned Romans visited Greece, Samos had 
objects of curiosity well worthy their attention, as Horace informs us, 
“ Rome laudetur Samos”; and, in another instance, he adds an 
epithet descriptive of its beauties, “ Quid concinna Samos ?"’ 

Plutarch says, that Antony visited Samos, and passed some months 
there with Cleopatra, in the highest luxury; and Augustus twice 
wintered there, and granted the city many immunities. 

The island is also celebrated as the birth-place and residence of 
Pythagoras, who, feeling a restraint under the monarchy of Polycrates, 
became a voluntary exile, and established a school of philosophy at 
Crotona, in Italy, from whence he is often called ‘* Crotona’s Sage ”; 
but the Samians, unwilling to waive the honour of their just claim, 
perpetuated it by striking medals to his memory. 

The cave is still shown where Pythagoras devoted the greater part 
of his days and nights to meditation and the mysteries of his philo- 
sophy. Moore, in his irregular Ode, ‘ The Genius of Harmony,’ 
has a beautiful allusion to it: 


Or, didst thou know what dreams I wove 
’Mid the deep horror of that silent bower, 
Where the ’rapt Samian slept his holy slumber ? 
When free 
From every earthly chain, 
From wreaths of pleasure, and from bonds of pain, 
Ilis spirit flew through fields above, 
Drank at the source of Nature’s fontal number, 
And saw, in mystic choir, around him move 
The stars of song, Heaven’s burning minstrelsy ! 


And in another of his classic pieces, ‘ The Grecian Girl’s Dream of 
the Blessed Islands, addressed to her Lover,’ where she relates her 
having met in heaven Leontium, Pythea, and Aspasia, in whose soft 
embraces Epicurus, Aristotle, and Socrates, their respective admirers, 
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forgot the toil of “ less endearing ties,”—he introduces the mistress 
of Pythagoras with a beautiful allusion to his doctrine of trans- 
migration :— 

While fair Theano, innocently fair, 

Play’d with the ringlets of her Samian’s hair, 

Who, fixed by love, at length was all her own, 

And passed his spirit through her lips alone. 

The temple of Juno was one of the greatest ornaments of Samos, 
and is mentioned by Herodotus as the most spacious and antient 
temple he knew. Besides being adorned with some excellent paint- 
ings of native artists, in a repository for pictures attached to the 
building, its galleries were furnished with the choicest specimens of 
art, and its open area contained many statues, and, amongst 
others, three of colossal size, of Jupiter, Minerva, and Hercules, 
standing on one base, wrought by Myron, which were removed 
by Antony, who presented them to Cleopatra. In the destruction 
of the statues at Constantinople, when taken by the French and 
Venetians in 1204, Nicetas mentions a colossal statue of Juno, 
which had once adorned her temple at Samos, the enormous head 
of which was drawn by four yoke of oxen to the palace; and 
amidst the conquests of the Romans, when the fragments of art were 
taken to adorn their city, the Temple of Samos was despoiled of its 
best ornaments, 

Dallaway, who visited its ruins in 1795 or 1798, describes it archi- 
tecturally ; and, after speaking of the fragmeuts that lay scattered 
around its site, says, ‘* A hedge-row divides them from a single 
column of white marble, which stands about sixty yards distant, with 
the base sunk into the ground, and a capital lying near it. Its ele- 
vation is more than forty feet, divided in many pieces, which have 
been fractured and displaced by the Turks, who have fired cannon 
against it on presumption of its containing hidden treasure.” 

Among the medals in the Ainslean Collection, are some of brass, 
inscribed ‘* SAMION,” with the head of Juno, and, on the reverse, a 
peacock, her mythological attendant. 


At four p. m. the breeze freshened considerably, and the carpenter 
discovering our foretopmast to be sprung in the wake of the cap, we 
were obliged to reduce the vessel to low canvass. At six we hauled 
close to the land, and sailing between the Cape and the little islet of 
Venecia, entered the Straits of Scio. The southern shores have 
a most sterile aspect, and are completely lined with little watch- 
towers on the rising grounds, placed there during the Venetian wars. 

At six it fell completely calm, when we were within a mile of the 
shores of Scio, and abreast one of the most beautiful valleys that can 
be imagined. 
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ANTIENT DECRIPTIONS OF HUMAN SACRIFICES IN 
THE EAST, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Jan. 27, 1826. 

Tue lines you have quoted (at p. | of your last Number) as 
a motto to a very convincing article ‘ On the burning of Hindoo 
Widows,” reminded me of another classical reference to that horrid 
custom of female self-immolation, It occurs in the fifth Tusculan 
Disputation, (§ 27). Cicero having described India as a barbarous 
and uncultivated region, thus proceeds :— 

Mulieres in India, cm est cujusvis earum vir mortuus, in certamen, 
judiciumque veniunt, quam plurimum ille dilexerit. Plures enim singulis 
solent esse nupte. Que est victrix, ea leta, prosequentibus suis, una cum 
viro in rogum imponitur: illa victa, mesta discedit. (In India, where a 
man is accustomed to have more than one wife, on the decease of a hus- 
band, his wives contend before the judicial tribunal for the privilege of 
being regarded as the favourite. She who prevails departs joyfully, at- 
tended by her relations, and is placed beside her husband, on the funeral 
pile. The rejected wife goes away sorrowful.) 

Francis Bernier resided in the East from 1654 to 1670, having 
passed 12 years at Delhi, as physician to the Great Mogul. In his 
Voyages, (1699, ii. 112,) he thus describes a complicated scene of 
self-destruction which he witnessed—a widow, accompanied to the 
flames by five of her female attendants, whom he beheld literally 
dancing into death : 

Le bucher fut incontinent tout en feu, parce qu’on avoit jeté dessus 
quantité d’huile et de beurre, et je vis, dans ce méme temps, au travers des 
flammes, que le feu se prenoit aux habits de la femme, qui étoient frottés 
d’ huiles de senteur mélees avec de la poudre de santaus et du safran ; je vis 
tout cela, et ne remarquai point que la femme s’inquiétat et se tourmentat 
en aucun facon. 

Ce ne fut pas 1a la fin de cette infernale tragédie; je croyois que ce 
n’etoit que par cérémonie que ces cing femmes chantoient et dansoient A 
lentour de la fosse: mais je fus bien étonné lorsque la flamme s’étant 
prise aux habits d'une d’entr’ elles, elle se laisa aller la téte la premiére 
dans la fosse, et qu’ ensuite une autre accablée de la flamme et de la fumée 
en fit autant que la premiere; mon Ctonnement redoubla, un peu apres, 
quand je vis que les trois qui restoient se reprirent par Ja main, continuer- 
ent le branle sans s’effrayer, et qu’enfin les unes apres les autres elles se 
precipetérent dans le feu comme avoit fait leurs compagnes. 

Bernier, however, amidst his numerous opportunities of witnessing 
these horrible scenes, had detected the various artifices of the attend- 
ant Brahmins. He indignantly describes them, (p. 117,) furnished 
with their great batons, alarming, encouraging, or, as occasion might 
require, even pushing forward their reluctant victims : 

Le demons de Brahmens, qui sont 1a avec leurs grand batons, les éton- 
nent, les animent ou les poussent méme dedans, comme je l’ai vu & une 
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jeune qui avoit reculé cing ou six pas du bucher, et & une autre qui se 
tourmentoit quand elle vit prendre le feu autour d’elle et a ses habits, ces 
bourreaux la repoussant deux ou trois fois avec leurs fregons. 


The following scene, this humane and intelligent traveller witnessed 
at Lahore, scarcely restraining the expressions of his anger while the 
Brahmins were labouring in their detestable vocation, to secure the 
destruction of a widow only twelve years of age:— 

Tl me souvient, entr’ autres que je vis 4 Lahor une femme, qui etoit trés 
belle, et qui etoit encore toute jeune, je ne crois pas qu'elle efit plus de 
douze ans; cette pauvre petite malheureuse parroissoit plus morte que vive 
a l’approche du bucher; elle trembloit et pleuroit a grosses larmes, et 
cependant trois ou quatre de ces bourreaux, avec une vielle qui la tenoit 
par dessous l'aisselle, la poussérent et la firent asseoir sur le bucher; et de 
la crainte qu’ils avoient qu’elle ne s’enfuit, ou qu'elle ne se tourmentat, ils 
lui liérent les pieds et les mains, mirent le feu de tous cétés, et la brilérent 
toute vive. J’eu bien de la peine a retenir ma colére, mais il se fallut con- 
tenter de détester cette horrible religion. 


Mr. Holwell, in his ‘ Interesting Historical Events relative to the 
Provinces in Bengal,’ (written in 1766, from information acquired 
during a residence in India twenty years before,) has a chapter (1v.) 
on ‘ the religious tenets of the Gentoos, followers of the Shastrah of 
Bramah.” There he could not fail to introduce the practice of “ the 
Gentoo wives burning with the bodies of their deceased husbands.” — 
He refutes, as “‘ void of foundation in fact, a received opinion, that, 
if the wife refuses to burn she loses her casée, or tribe, and is stamped 
with disgrace and infamy.” On the contrary, as to the widows, 
“ the worst consequence that attends their refusal, is lying under the 
imputation of being wanting to their own honour, purification, and 
the prosperity of their family.” He says, that ‘* the Brahmins, whose 
motives the reader’s penetration may probably discover, take unwearied 
pains to encourage, promote and confirm, in the minds of the Gentoo 
wives, this spirit of burning.” Thus, “ from their infancy, they are 
instructed by the household Brahmin to look upon this catastrophe as 
most glorious to themselves, and beneficial to their children.” Mr. 
Holwell, however, disputes the supposed sacred authority for this rite, 
charging “ the Brahmins” with having “ foisted it into the Chartah 
Aughtorra Bhades, and instituted the forms and ceremonials that 
were to accompany the sacrifice,” after they had ‘ strained some 
obscure passages of Bramah’s Chartah Bhade to countenance their 
declared sense of the action.” 

Mr. Holwell, who, during a long residence in India, had ‘ been 
present at many of these sacrifices,” observed ‘ in some of the victims 
a pitiable dread, tremour, and reluctance, that strongly spoke repent- 
ance for their declared resolution.” In such cases, the victim “ is 
with gentle force obliged to ascend the pile, where she is held down 
with long poles, by men on each side of the pile, until the flames 
reach her; her screams and cries, in the mean time, being drowned 
amidst the deafening noise of loud music, and the acclamations of 
the multitude,” 
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I cannot help adding here an appropriate anecdote from Crawfurd's 
‘ Sketches relating to the History, Religion, Learning and Manners, of 
the Hindoos.’ The writer says, (ii. 29,) that ‘* two English officers, 
who were in the service of the Nabob of Arcot, being present at one 
of these ceremonies, in the province of Tanjour, were so affected by 
it, that they drew their swords, and rescued the woman.” ‘This 
forcible interruption produced no appearance of any commotion. It 
is only said that ‘‘ the Brahmins positively rejected her solicitations 
for permission to burn herself afterwards ; saying she was polluted, 
and had lost “ the virtues of her caste.’ 

Returning to Mr. Holwell. He proceeds to give an instance of the 
““ most amazing, steady, calm resolution, and joyous fortitude,” in 
one of these ‘‘ self-devoted victims,” which was witnessed by himself 
‘* and several other gentlemen of the East India Company's factory 
at Cossimbuzzar,” in “ Sir F, Russell’s chiefship.” She was aged 
between 17 and 18, the only wife of “‘ Rhaam Chund Pundit, of the 
Mahahrotta tribe, aged 28,” who died in 1743. His widow, “ as 
soon as he expired, disdaining to wait the term allowed her for reflec- 
tion, immediately declared to the Brahmins, and witnesses present, 
her resolution to burn.” After relating the unavailing attempts of 
** the merchants and her relations,” and the humane interference of 
Lady Russell ‘‘ to dissuade her,” especially alleging ‘‘ the infant 
state of her three children,’ Mr. Holwell proceeds with a descrip- 
tion, of which you will probably allow me here to quote the whole. 
It is given by an eye-witness, an eminent observer of Indian manners ; 
is in itself highly interesting ; and the day is, I trust, approaching 
when such a scene can be contemplated only in history :— 

When the torments of burning were urged in terrorem to her, she, with a 
resolved and calm countenance, put her finger into the fire, and held it 
there a considerable time. She, then, with one hand put fire in the palm 
of the other, sprinkled incense on it, and fumigated the Brahmins. The 
consideration of her children left destitute of a parent, was again urged to 
her. She replied, He that made them would take care of them. She was, at 
last, given to understand she should not be permitted to burn. This, fora 
short space, seemed to give her deep affliction; but soon recollecting her- 
self, she told them, death was in her power, and that if she was not allowed to 
burn, according to the principles of her caste, she would starve herself. Her 
friends finding her thus peremptory and resolved, were obliged at last to 
assent. 

The body of the deceased was carried down to the water-side early the 
following morning. The widow followed about ten o'clock, accompanied 
by three very principal Brahmins, her children, parents, and relations, and 
a numerous concourse of people. The order of leave for her burning did 
not arrive from Hosseyn Khan, Fouzdaar of Morshedabad, until after one, 
and it was then brought by one of the Soubah’s own officers, who had 
orders to see that she burnt voluntarily. The time they waited for the 
order was employed in praying with the Brahmins, and washing in the 
Ganges. As soon as it arrived, she retired, and stayed for the space of half 
an hour in the midst of her female relations, amongst whom was her 
mother. She then divested herself of her bracelets and other ornaments, 
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and tied them in a cloth, which hung like an apron before her, and was 
conducted by her female relations to one corner of the pile. 

On the pile was an arched arbour, formed of dry sticks, boughs, and 
leaves, open only at one end to admit her entrance. In this the body of 
the deceased was deposited, his head at the end opposite to the opening. 
At the corner of the pile to which she had been conducted, the Brahmin 
had made a small fire, round which she and the three Brahmins sat for 
some minutes. One of them gave into her hand a leaf of the bale-tree, (the 
wood commonly consecrated to form part of the funeral-pile,) with sundry 
things on it, which she threw into the fire. One of the others gave her a 
second leaf, which she held over the flame, whilst he dropped, three times, 
some ghee on it, which melted and fell into the fire; (these two operations 
were preparatory symbols of her approaching dissolution by fire;) and 
whilst they were performing this, the third Brahmin read to hersome portions 
of the Aughtorrah Bhade, and asked her some questions, to which she 
answered with a steady and serene countenance; but the noise was so 
great, we could not understand what she said, although we were within a 
yard of her. 

These over, she was led, with great solemnity, three times round the pile, 
the Brahmins reading before her. When she came the third time to the 
small fire, she stopped, took her rings off her toes and fingers, and put them 
to her other ornaments. Here she took a solemn majestic leave of her 
children, parents, and relations; after which, one of the Brahmins dipped 
a large wick of cotton in some ghee, and gave it, ready lighted, into her 
hand, and led her to the open side of the arbour. There all the Brahmins 
fell at her feet. After she had blessed them, they retired weeping. By two 
steps she ascended the pile, and entered the arbour. On her entrance, she 
made a profound reverence at the feet of the deceased, and advanced and 
seated herself by his head. She looked, in silent meditation, on his face 
for the space of a minute, then set fire to the arbour in three places. Ob- 
serving that she had set fire to leeward, and that the flames blew from her, 
instantly seeing her error, she rose, and set fire to windward, and resumed 
her station. Ensign Daniel, with his cane, separated the grass and leaves 
on the windward side, by which means we had a distinct view of her as she 
sat. With what dignity and undaunted a countenance she set fire to the 
pile the last time, and assumed her seat, can only be conceived, for words 
cannot convey a just idea of her. The pile being of combustible matter, 
the supporters of the roof were presently consumed, and it tumbled upon 
her. 


I know not how this extraordinary and affecting narrative will im- 
press any of your readers to whom it may be new. I confess that I 
could not retrace it, after the years which have elapsed since my first 
perusal in the work of the intelligent observer, without renewing the 
regret I then felt, that one capable of so much magnanimity should 
have thus sacrificed herself under the influence of a gross delusion. 
What an exemplary mother, willing to survive even under the most 
painful circumstances of humanity, and thus to fulfil the duties of 
both parents, might such a high-minded woman have become, if 
blessed with a more rational faith, and living under a government 
disposed to spread knowledge among a people, rather than to depend 
on their ignorance for an abject submission to rapacious exaction, and 
a blind devotion to despotic rule ! 
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I observe somewhere, perhaps on one of your pages, that a learned 
gentleman, whois an active and intelligent Zndia proprietor, has ex- 
pressed his determination to bring before a general court the subject 
of Suttees, those scenes so disgraceful to the British Government of 
India. That learned gentleman will not, I am persuaded, be among 
the last (he ought to have appeared among the foremost) to discover 
that the freedom of the press, which he deems the first blessing of 
England, cannot be the bane of India, but, on the contrary, that the 
press is the only engine powerful enough to raise, from the degrada- 
tion of ages, the prostrate priest-ridden Hindoo. cE 





LINES ON THE BREAK OF DAY. 


Fatnt, and more faint, Aurora’s lonely star, 
Still glimmering with pale uncertain light, 
Sinks midst the morning’s blush, that seems afar 

Just peering o'er the scowling brow of Night. 


With eyes downcast, Aurora sheds her tears 
O’er sleeping buds, that love the noontide ray, 
Whilst from his radiant couch young Phebus peers, 
Kissing from Flora’s cheeks those tears away. 


Shrill through the silent cottaged vale forlorn, 
With rudest larum, and with clarion keen, 
The cock attests the buxom breath of Morn, 
That scares from moonlight spell the Fairy Queen, 


Above the mead of fragrant grass new shorn, 
The wakeful lark, poised in precursive song, 
Wings his gay height, on trembling notes upborne, 
That echoing thrill the Attic ' waste along. 


Tumultuous joys now swell the welkin round, 
Love, health, and labour, all their charms display, 
Whilst from the forest deep, the opening hound 
Breaks with the horn in transports far away. 
Moorshedabad. S. T. W. 








1 Lo! where the rosy-bosomed hours, 
Fair Venus’ train appear, 
Disclose the long-expected flowers, 
And wake the purple year, 
The attic warbler pours his throat, 
Responsive to the cuckvo’s note.—Gray’s Ode to Spring. 
——- Where the attic bird 
Thrills her thick warbled notes the summer long. 
Milton’s Paradise Regained, 
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MIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


We now, after the lapse of more than five-and-thirty years, begin to 
view the Revolution of France with something like the impartiality of 
posterity. The asperity of passion, which, while the event was recent, 
tinged every book published on the subject, has already been nearly 
obliterated, and we have generally become convinced that it is much 
better to inquire into the causes and progress of the catastrophe, than 
to indulge in senseless invectives against those who, in turn, were its 
promoters and its victims. It must, notwithstanding, be confessed 
that there are many who still entertain a kind of instinctive, indiscri- 
minating horror indifferently for all parties engaged in producing the 
events of those times. These persons have been seduced, either by 
the fanatical declamations of Burke, which are still perpetually 
retailed, in some shape or other, by the petty dealers in monarchical 
politics ; or they have caught up and appropriated to themselves those 
orphan prejudices, which, begotten no one knows when nor where, 
wander about friendless in the obscure regions of society. In either 
case, all they want to set themselves right is knowledge ; and that, of 
the most valuable kind and in the most agreeable shape, they may 
now obtain from the work before us. 

Of the author's rank or condition we know nothing; but, whatever 
these may be, his means of information have evidently been copious. 
The printed materials, indeed, for a history of the French Revolution, 
are now exceedingly voluminous, and might perhaps suffice, without 
the assistance of private memorials. But M. Mignet appears to have 
conferred personally with those veterans of the Revolution, still nu- 
merous in France, upon whose memories its awful scenes must for 
ever remain indelibly impressed. At all events, his work has all the 
energy and vivacity of an original composition. 

Fully aware of the tediousness of a prolix narrative, he is exces- 
sively concise, apparently in imitation of Tacitus, But even the Ro- 
man historian himself has been accused of being too sparing of his 
words, and of affecting the oracular style, in which too much was left 
to be supplied by conjecture. Be this as it may, M. Mignet’s brevity 
seems to be a real imperfection, because it frequently springs from 
omission, not compression. He sometimes introduces new terms and 
designations, without explaining them: for example, at p. 340, vol. i. 
where the Mountain is first mentioned ; and though afterwards we find 
the derivation, a few pages on, of this party appellation, the mind 
meanwhile has been perplexed with uncertainty, and feels more irri- 
tated than relieved at the misplaced explanation. An historian aim- 
ing at immortality should never suppose the reader acquainted with 
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any thing he relates, or leave him a wish to be better informed ; for 
this would in reality be to suppose the existence of a more explicit 
source of information, and indeed to render it absolutely necessary. 

However, we would by no means be understood to intend, by what 
we have said above, to disparage M. Mignet's book. It is by far the 
best we have yet seen on the subject. All we aim at is, to point out 
an imperfection which, whether our remarks ever reach him or not, 
the author will doubtless remedy in a future edition. For he cannot, 
we think, fail, upon tresh revisal, to perceive that important actors in 
the events described are often abruptiy introduced and dismissed, and 
that, in fact, the whole pageant of the Revolution, in all its imposing 
and terrible interest, hurries by much too rapidly, creating, as it passes, 
an intoxication of mind allied to its own spirit, and leaving a confused 
and dizzy recollection of its grandeur behind it, 

But this fault, which resulted almost inevitably from the plan of 
the author, does not greatly interfere with the usefulness of the book, 
and not at all with its interest. Indeed, the incessant crowding of 
events upon each other, the rapid transitions of power, the starting up 
and the disappearing of parties, the shifting of opinions and preju- 
dices, which accompanied the decomposition of the French monarchy, 
form a unique spectacle, which will be regarded from the remotest 
futurity with astonishment and awe. Like the changes which, after 
death, take place in the natural body under a tropical sun, the preci- 
pitated mutations of the expiring body politic of France were too rapid 
to be correctly distinguished while they were operating; and the best 
picture that can be given of them must partake, in some degree, of 
their crowded and confused nature. 

It is not the least merit of M. Mignet’s history, that it distinctly and 
satisfactorily details the causes of the Revolution. For many years 
it was the fashion to believe, with the Abbé Barruel and other mad- 
men, that the French people, in taking up arms against despotism, were 
nothing more than the tools of a philosophical conspiracy, which goad- 
ed them into rebellion by dint of innumerable pamphlets, dangerously 
seasoned with eloquence and wit. ‘This opinion, too absurd to be 
refuted, was very powerfully exposed, twenty-five years ago, by M. 
Mounier, the first popular President of the National Assembly, in his 
work on ‘ The Nidaact of the Philosophers,’ &c. But its best con- 
futation is to be met within M. Mignet’s history. We there find that 
the Revolution of France sprung from no conspiracy, but was the 
natural result of the measures pursued by the sovereigns of that coun- 
try, both in peace and war, for more than a century. The profligate 
extravagance of the court, which was ably backed by that of the clergy 
and noblesse, had entirely deranged the finance; the parliament had 
been alienated and rendered refractory by arbitrary interference; the 
people, by excessive imposts, poverty, insecurity, and perpetual op- 
pression. Undoubtedly, the diffusion of knowledge, principally pro- 
moted by the philosophers, contributed likewise to make the people 
more impatient of servitude, and to hasten resistance. But public 
opinion is not the result of systems of philosophy, and is very slightly 
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influenced by political pamphlets ; it is produced by the circumstances 
of the times, acting simultaneously on the public mind. Besides, the 
scantiness of the revenue, which chiefly embarrassed the court and 
hastened the Revolution, was not an effect of public opinion. Had 
the King been in possession of a tolerable revenue, the States-General 
would not have been convoked. ‘They were called together to supply 
his wants; and it occurred to them, when assembled, that they also 
had wants to be supplied, and they felt that they had the power: to 
provide for themselves. 

In philosophizing more minutely on the causes of the Revolution, 
M. Mignet observes, that the age of reform was prepared by the age 
of philosophy, as the latter had been prepared by that of the fine arts. 
At this rate, the fine arts, after all, were the true authors of the Re- 
volution ; or, more properly, its causes should be sought for in the first 
invention of arts and philosophy, or even in the primordial movements 
of chaos. But this is miserable trifling. And it should be remarked, 
that our historian is in general much more successful where he relates 
than where he philosophizes ; for, in the latter case, he is apt occasion- 
ally to fall into those misty generalities which would seem to be almost 
endemic in France. 

We shall not attempt to elaborate, from the work before us, a new 
and more brief sketch of the Revolution, which would necessarily be 
much too meagre to be of any utility. It may be more useful! to ex- 
tract a few passages illustrative of the character of Louis XVI., inter- 
weaving, as we go along, such remarks of our own as may seem requi- 
site. It has always been very much the fashion, when the political 
conduct of a prince has been impugned, to bring forward his private 
virtues. You complain that such or such a king is a tyrant to his 
people: it is replied, but he is very complaisant to his wife ;—you 
say, his extravagance and favouritism bring ruin on the country : the 
answer is, he is an excellent father ;—you object that he causes vir- 
tuous men to be imprisoned or persecuted, and you are told that he 
keeps no mistresses, and repeats his prayers very regularly. Ergo, 
he is an excellent king. 

There can be no doubt that the present race of French writers are 
expected by the government to insert something in favour of Louis 
XVL., so often as they touch on the Revolution; and perhaps their 
personal safety renders necessary some small degree of dissimulation. 
But in history, a panegyric to which the subsequent detail of events 
perpetually gives the lie, is a very clumsy piece of flattery, and looks 
exceedingly like a sop thrown in for a censor. Be this, however, as 
it may, the character of Louis XVI., which M. Mignet has thought 
fit to give in his Introduction, is nothing in the world but a piece of 
invention, framed for some particular purpose, and inserted where it 
was thought it would appear least startling and paradoxical, Let the 
reader examine it for himself: 

Of all princes, Louis XVI. was he whose intentions and whose virtues 
were best adapted to his times. He was weary of arbitrary power, and 
anxious to. abandon it; he was irritated by the burthensome licentiousness 
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of the court of Louis XV., and he was a man of pure manners and inexpen- 
sive habits; ameliorations now become indispensable, were loudly de- 
manded ; and he felt the public necessities, and made it his glory to 
satisfy them. But it was as difficult to operate good 1s to continue evil ; 
for he must have the power to make the privileged class submit to reforms, 
or the nation to abuses; and Louis XVI. was neither a regenerator nor a 
despot. He was wanting in that sovereign will which alone accomplishes 
great changes in states, and which is as necessary for the monarch who 
would limit, as for him who would aggrandize his power. Louis XVi. had 
just views and amiable dispositions; but he was without decision of cha- 
racter, and had no perseverance in his measures. His projects of ameliora- 
tion encountered obstacles which he had not foreseen, and which he could 
not vanquish. Thus he fell by his attempts at reform, as another would 
have fallen by his refusal. His reign, up to the period of the States-General, 
was a long tissue of ameliorations which produced no result. 


We extract not this passage as a specimen of our author’s best 
manner, for it must be acknowledged that he is not particularly happy 
at invention. His forte is the narration of actual events, and the 
description of men as they are; it is not, therefore, surprising that he 
should have failed in an attempt to pourtray an imaginary personage, 
decorated with contradictory qualities, virtuously hypo¢ritical, and 
ignorantly just in his views. Let us dwell on this passage; it is one 
of the most extraordinary in the whole work, which, upon the whole, 
is particularly free from cant and nonsense. Observe, the historian 
asserts, 1. that ‘of all princes, Louis XVI. was he whose virtues 
were best adapted to his times.” Well, then, what were the virtues 
best adapted to those times? Were they not magnanimity, courage, 
perseverance, fortitude, humanity? And which of these did he pos- 
sess ? The virtues of a prince are nothing more than those qualities which 
make him useful to his subjects; and these qualities, to be adapted 
to the times, must render their possessor adequate to the conception 
and execution of such plans of general utility, as the wants or intelli- 
gence of the age may demand. But M. Mignet allows that at the 
period of the Revolution it was necessary for the prince to be able 
either to compel the privileged classes to submit to reform, or the na- 
tion to abuses. Here were two things, the performance of either of 
which would have proved Louis’s virtues ** adapted to his times.” 
But Louis’s virtues were equally unfit for both; “ he was neither a 
regenerator nora despot.” What was he then? The answer trem- 
bles on the point of our pen, but we shall suppress it. 2. The histo- 
rian asserts that Louis was weary of arbitrary power, and anxious to 
abandon it; 3. that he had no decision of character; 4. that he had 
just views ; 5. that he had no perseverance in his measures ; and, 6. to 
crown all, that all,his projects were perfectly good for nothing. A cha- 
racter admirably, indeed, adapted to his times! But let us venture on 
some degree of detail: we have observed already, that in an epoch de- 
cidedly revolutionary, it is of the utmost importance that the prince 
should possess courage and perseverance. He must employ minis- 
ters, and will often have to modify his measures, sometimes to change 
his assistants, but still his reliance in all conjunctures must be on him- 
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self. Louis XVI. had no self-dependence. When Turgot resigned, 
he no longer gave himself any trouble about public affairs, but ‘* aban- 
doned every thing, saying at the same time, that he and Turgot were 
the only two persons who wished the good of the people.” What, 
then, was Necker, and Marie Antoinette, his queen, who, after the 
death of Maurepas, became minister, according to Mignet, and inhe- 
rited all that old courtier’s influence over her husband? This cele- 
brated lady, who had the honour of causing Edmund Burke to utter 
his memorable nonsense about the age of chivalry, was quite master 
at Versailles, in spite of the Salique law ; and as her ‘ amiable but 
weak husband was incapable of directing himself, she took into her 
hands in a great measure the reins of government.” Under her ad- 
ministration, courtier-ministers and licentiousness again invaded the 
palace ; and, in fact, it is from the period of her ascendancy that M. 
Mignet dates the commencement of the Revolution. Perhaps the his- 
torian infers from Louis's passive obedience to his queen, his weariness 
of arbitrary power ; it is the strongest argument in favour of the no- 
tion we have yet met with. Certainly this prince forgot his anxiety 
to abandon despotism in the first speech he delivered to the States- 
General. ‘{ The king, instead of wisely tracing out to the states the 
march which they ought to follow, invited the orders to act in har- 
mony with each other, told them the necessities of the state, declared 
his apprehension of innovation, and complained of the inquietude of 
the public mind, without announcing any measure which might sa- 
tisfy it.”—Vol. i. pp. 44, 45. 

It seems probable that Turgot and Necker had succeeded in dis- 
posing Louis sincerely to favour some feeble attempts at reform, but 
this disposition was quickly eradicated. It was the characteristic of 
this man of “ just views,” and “ virtues adapted to his times,” to be 
** equally accessible to good and evil counsels,” to understand nothing, 
to be the dupe of every mischievous knave who happened to attack 
him through the queen. No sooner did Marie Antoinette and her co- 
adjutors perceive that he lent a rather favourable ear to the prudent 
counsels of Necker, who advised pacific measures with the States- 
General, now become the National Assembly, than they hurried him 
away to Marly, and got him, in the name of religion, to promise what- 
ever they pleased. Re-inspired with the legitimate insolence of des- 
potism, he returned to Versailles, and a royal sitting was proposed. 
The National Assembly, now regularly and peaceably meeting, had 
passed certain decrees; and it was apprehended that the clergy would 
recognise and unite with it. To prevent this, the hall of the Assem- 
bly was forcibly closed, the representatives of the nation were kept 
out at the point of the bayonet, and all this was done because it was 
the king’s pleasure to postpone his visit to the hail. 


Meantime the deputies arrive, the uproar increases, all are resolved to 
brave the perils ofa re-union. The most indignant wish to go and hold 
the assembly at Marly, immediately under the windows of the prince; 
some one cries out, “The Tennis-Court.” This proposition is applauded ; 
the deputies go there in a body ; Bailly is at their head ; the crowd follows 
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them with enthusiasm; the soldiers come to escort them ; and there, in an 
empty hall, the deputies of the commons, standing, with their hands up- 
raised, and their hearts full of the sanctity of their mission, swear, with the 
exception of one individual, that they will not separate until they have 
given a constitution to France, 

This solemn oath, taken on the 20th June, in the face of the nation, was 
followed, on the 22d, by an important triumph. The assembly, still de- 
prived of the place of its sittings,—no longer able to meet at the tennis- 
ground, which the princes had occupied in order that it might be refused, 
assembled at the church of St. Louis. It was in this sitting that the ma- 
jority of the clergy united themselves to it, in the midst of the most patriotic 
transports. Thus the measures taken to intimidate the assembly, raised its 
courage, and hastened that re-union which they were designed to prevent. 
It was by two checks that the court preluded the famous sitting of the 23d 
June. 

It arrived at length. A numerous guard surrounded the hall of the 
States; the gate was opened to the deputies, but closed to the public. The 
King appeared surrounded by all the circumstance of power. He was re- 
ceived, contrary to custom, in profound silence. His harangue fanned to 
its extremity the spirit of discontent, by the tone of authority with which he 
dictated measures disapproved by opinion and by the assembly. The King 
complained of a disagreement excited by the court itself; he condemned 
the conduct of the assembly, which recognised only the order of the tiers- 
état; he quashed all its resolutions; prescribed the conservation of the 
orders, imposed reforms, and determined their limits; enjoined upon the 
States-General their acceptance, threatened to dissolve them, and to do 
alone what the good of the realm might require, if he encountered any 
Opposition from them. 

After this scene of authority, which was very little suitable to the ecca- 
sion, and which, in truth, was alien to his own feelings, he commanded the 
deputies to separate, and withdrew. The clergy and the noblesse obeyed. 
The deputies of the people, immoyeable, silent, indignant, did not quit 
their seats. They remained some time in this attitude; and Mirabeau, 
suddenly breaking the silence, “ Sirs,” he said, “I confess that what you 
have heard might be for the good of the country, were not the presents of 
despotism always dangerous. What means this insulting dictation, the 
display of arms, the violation of the national temple, in order to command 
you to be happy! Who is it that makes this command? your proxy ! 
Who gives you imperious laws? your proxy! he who ought to receive 
them from you, from us, gentlemen, who are invested with a political and 
inviolable priesthood ; from us, from whom twenty-five millions of people 
expect certain happiness, because it ought to be consented to, given and 
received by all. But the liberty of your deliberations is chained down; a 
military force environs the Assembly. Where are the enemies of the nation ? 


Is Catiline at our gates? I demand that you, clothing yourselves in your: 


dignity and your legislative authority, be firm in the sacredness of your 
oath ; it does not permit us to separate till we have made the constitution.” 
The grand master of the ceremonies, seeing that the Assembly did not 
separate, was about to remind it of the order of the King. “Go,” ex- 
claimed Mirabeau ; “ tell your master that we are here by the order of the 
people, and that we shall depart only at the point of the bayonet.” “You 
are to-day,” added Siéyes, with calmness, “what you were yesterday ; let 
us deliberate!” and the Assembly, full of resolution and majesty, proceeded 
to its deliberation, Upon. the motion of Camus, it persevered in all its de- 
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crees; and upon that of Mirabeau, it decreed the inviolability of it members. 
On this memorable occasion, the royal authority was lost. 


Having been initiated in the career of violence, this excellent prince 
began to assume courage, a virtue to which he was after all but very 
slightly addicted, and seriously meditated the dissolution .of the As- 
sembly with bayonets; The deputies having sworn to give a constitu- 
tion to France, Louis thought that the most effectual way to annul 
their oath was to operate on them by immediate terror. This reso- 
lution was hastened by observing with how much anxiety Paris and 
the principal towns of France looked forward to the promised consti- 
tution, which, in enthusiastic addresses, they hailed as the regenera- 
tion of France: 


In the mean time, the troops arrived in great numbers; Versailles pre- 
sented the appearance of a camp; the hall of the states was environed 
with guards, and entrance prohibited to the citizens; Paris was surrounded 
by different bodies of the army, who seemed posted there to be ready, as 
occasion might require, fora siege or a blockade. These immense military 
preparations, trains of artillery arriving from the frontiers, the presence of 
foreign regiments, whose obedience was unlimited, every thing announced 
some sinister project. The people were agitated, the Assembly rushed to 
inform the throne, and demand om it the return of the troops. Upon 
the proposition of Mirabeau, it made an address to the King, respectful and 
firm, but which was unavailing. Louis XVI. declared, that he alone was 
competent to judge of the necessity of assembling these troops, or of causing 
their return ; that this was only an army of precaution, in order to prevent 
troubles and to guard the Assembly. He ofiered, moreover, to transfer the 
assensbly to Noyon or Soissons, that is, to place it between two armies, and 
deprive it of the support of the people. 

Such were the dispositions of Paris when Necker was removed from the 
ministry. The court, after having established troops at Versailles, at 
Sévres, at the Champ-de-Mars, at St. Denis, thought itself able to execute 
its plan. It commenced by the exile of Necker, and a complete change in 
the ministry. The Marshal de Broglie, Lagallissonniére, the Duke of 
Vauguyon, the Baron de Bréteuil, and the Intendant Foulon, were ap- 

ointed to succeed Puiségur, Montmorin, Luzerne, Saint-Priest, and 
Recker. The last received, on Saturday, the 11th July, while at dinner, a 
note from the King, commanding him to quit the realm immediately. He 
very calmly finished his dinner, without taking any notice of the order he 
had received, then got into a carriage with Madame Necker, as if going to 
Saint-Ouen, and took the road for Brussels. 


During the first popular ferment at Paris, when the people were 
every moment expecting to be attacked by the brutal foreign soldiery 
in the pay of the court, demands were made to the provost of the 
merchants and to the committee of the Hotel-de-Ville, for arms and 
artillery ; their patriotism, however, was trifled with in the most au- 
dacious manner by the court, which afterwards gave terrible satisfac- 
tion for the insult :—‘‘ By-and-by chests arrived inscribed—artillery ; 
this calmed the effervescence ; the people escorted them to.the Hotel-de- 
Ville, believing them to contain the expected muskets of Charleville : 
they opened them and found them filled with old linen and bits of 
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wood. Then the people clamoured at the treachery, and broke forth 
in murmurs and menaces against the committee and the provost of 
the merchants.” 

Notwithstanding this dreadful joke, the court was shaken with ter- 
ror at the increasing fury of the people, and as messenger after mes- 
senger carried to Versailies the rapid symptoms of revolution, Louis 
began to fear that possibly his mercenary bayonets might prove too 
brittle in a shock with the Parisian pikes. ‘The Assembly persevered 
in demanding the removal of the foreign troops, which still continued 
to hover round them for the purpose of intimidating their delibera- 
tions. Louis turned a deaf ear to their deputations, actuated by a 
= of fatality which urged him on to his own destruction. 

‘hen 


The deputies D'Ormesson and Duport came to announce to the Assembly 
the capture of the Bastille, the death of Flesselles, and that of Delaunay; a 
third deputation to the King was proposed, to demand again the removal 
of the troops. “ No,” said Clermont Tonnerre ; “leave them the night for 
consultation ; kings, as well as other men, must purchase experience.” It 
was in this state that the Assembly passed the night. In the morning, a 
new deputation was nominated to show the monarch the calamities which 
would ensue from a longer refusal. It was then that Mirabeau, arresting 
the deputies as they were departing,—“ Tell him boldly, tell him,” he ex- 
claimed, “ that the hordes of foreigners by whom we are surrounded, have 
received yesterday the visit of princes, of princesses, of favourites, of court 
ladies, and their caresses, and their exhortations, and their presents ; tell 
him, that these foreign satellites, gorged with money and wine, have pre- 
dicted, in their impious revelry, the enslavement of France, and that their 
brutal wishes invoke the destruction of the National Assembly ; tell him, 
that in the palace itself the courtiers have danced to the sound of this bar- 
barous music, and that such orgies were the harbingers of St. Bartholomew ! 
tell him, that the Henry, whose blessings are proclaimed by the universe, 
he of his ancestors whom he should take for a model, brought food into 
rebel Paris, which he besieged in person ; but that his ferocious councillors 
sent back the corn which commerce had brouglit into his faithful but 
famished capital.” 

But at this instant the King appeared in the midst of the assembly. The 
Duke of Liancourt, availing himself of that access to the sovereign which 
his office of grand-master of the wardrobe gave him, apprised him during 
the night of the defection of the French guards, and of the attack and cap- 
ture of the Bastille. At this news, of which his councillors had left him in 
ignorance, “ I¢ is a revolt!” exclaimed the astonished monarch. “ No, 
Sir, it is a revolution.” This excellent citizen had represented to him the 
perils to which he was exposed by the projects of the court, the fears, the 
exasperation of the people, the bad disposition of the troops ; and the 
King had determined to present himself to the assembly, to reassure it of 
his intentions. This news inspired, in the first instance, transports of joy. 
But Mirabeau represented to his colleagues the folly of their abandoning 
themselves to such premature expressions of applause. “ Let us wait,” 
said he, “ till his Majesty make known to us the good disposition which is 
announced on his part. The blood of our brethren flows at Paris. Leta 
mournful respect be the first reception of the monarch of an unhappy 
people ; the silence of the people is the lesson of kings.” The Assembly 
resumed the sullen attitude, which, for three days, it had never abandoned. 
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The King appeared without guards, and without any other retinue than that 
of his brothers. He was received with the profoundest silence; but when 
he had declared that he was one with the nation, and that, relying upon the 
affection and fidelity of his subjects, he had given orders for the troops to 
retire from Paris and Versailles,—when he had pronounced these touching 
words, “ Well, then, it is to you that I confide myself,” plaudits were heard 
from every quarter ; the members of the Assembly rose spontaneously, and 
reconducted the monarch to the chateau. 


At a later period, when the revolution had made great progress, ‘ the 
court availed itself of the agitation of Paris to realize other projects ; 
for some time they had been experimenting on the disposition of the 
King. He had at first refused to sanction the decrees of the 4th of 
August, although they were constitutional, and that he could not 
from that avoid promulgating them. After having accepted them 
upon the observation of the Assembly, he renewed the same difficul- 
ties relative to the declaration of rights.” (‘This very prince who ‘ was 
weary of arbitrary power, and anxious to abandon it.”—p. 19.) And 
in order to evince still more clearly his strong desire to ‘* abandon” 
arbitrary power, he and his court practised upon the foreign mercena- 
ries by presents and drunken fetes, to render them more than usually 
ferocious by intoxication, and in that state to let them loose upon the 
people. At the various palaces of Paris, strange cockades and un- 
known uniforms were observed. The body-guard were doubled at 
Versailles. The dragoons and the regiment of Flanders were brought 
up; ‘¢ and the enemies of the revolution manifested a joy which they 
had not for some time displayed.” 


The officers of the regiment of Flanders, endured very impatiently by the 
town of Versailles, were entertained at the chateau, and admitted to the 
parties of the Queen. The court was anxious to assure itself of their devo- 
tions. A féte was given them by the guards of the King; the officers of 
dragoons, and chasseurs, who were at Versailles, those of the Swiss guards, 
of the Hundred Swiss, of the provost-marshal’s guard, and the staff of the 
national guard, were invited to it. They chose for the banquet-room the 
grand saloon, for the exhibition of plays and other entertainments, exclu- 
sively destined to the most solemn festivals of the court, and which, since 
the marriage of the second brother of the King, had been opened only for 
the Emperor Joseph II. The King’s band of musicians was ordered to 
assist at this festival, the first which the guards had ever given. During 
the banquet, they drank with enthusiasm the health of the Royal Family ; 
that of the nation was omitted or rejected. At the second service, the 
grenadiers of France, the Swiss, and the dragoons, were introduced, in 
order to witness this spectacle, and participate in the sentiments which 
animated the guests. Their transports increased every moment; suddenly 
the King was announced ; he entered the hall of the banquet in a hunting- 
dress, followed by the Queen, who held the Dauphin in her arms. Accla- 
mations of attachment and devotion rang through the saloon; with naked 
swords in hand, they drank to the health of the Royal Family ; and at the 
moment when Louis XVI. was retiring, the band struck up the air, O 
Richard!) O mon roi! Uunivers tubandonne! The scene assumed then a 
character sufficiently significant. The jovial clamour and the profusion of 
wine banished all reserve. They sounded the charge; staggering, they 


scaled the boxes as if advancing to an assault; white cockades were dis-. 
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tributed, the tri-coloured cockade is said to have been trodden under foot, 
and this troop then spread itself among the galleries of the chateau, where 
the ladies of the court overwhelmed them with congratulations, and de- 
corated them with ribbons and cockades. 

Such was the famous banquet of the ist October, which the court had 
the imprudence to renew on the 3d. 


In the following passage, we have some of the consequences of these 
banquets : 


The agitation at Versailles, though less impetuous, was not less sub- 
stantial ; the national guard and the Assembly were restless and trritated. 
The double banquet of the body-guard ; the approbation which the Queen 
had manifested towards it, in saying, “ J was enchanted by the pleasures of 
Thursday ;” the refusal of the King to consent to the declaration of the 
Rights of Man, his concerted temporizations, and the want of food, excited 
the alarm of the representatives of the people, and filled them with sus- 
picions. Pétion, having denounced the banquet of the guards, was sum- 
moned by a royalist deputy to prove his denunciation, and make known 
the guilty. “ Let us deches expressly that every thing which is not the 
King, is subject, and responsible,” exclaimed Mirabeau, in a voice of 
thunder ; “ and I will furnish the proofs.” These words, which pointed at 
the Queen, silenced the right side. This angry discussion was followed by 
others, not less animated, upon the refusal of the sanction, and upon the 
famine of Paris. 


We can spare no room for the detail of the disputes and disasters 
which followed ; the escape and return of the King; the labours of the 
Assembly, or the intrigues of the royalists ; but we cannot pass by the 
anniversary of the 14th July, and the confederation of the whole 
realm : 


It was in the Champ-de-Mars that the federation took place. The im- 
mense preparations for this festival were with difficulty completed. All 
Paris had assisted for several weeks, in order that every thing should be 
ready on the 14th. At seven o’clock in the morning, the assemblage of 
electors, of representatives of the commune, the presidents of the districts, 
the National Assembly, the Parisian guard, the deputies of the army, the- 
federates of the departments, went in procession from the place of the 
Bastile. The presence of all the national bodies, the floating banners, the 
patriotic inscriptions, the varied costumes, the sounds of music, the joy of 
the people, produced a grand effect. The procession traversed the town, 
and passed the Seine, across a bridge of boats, which had been thrown over 
in the evening, to the sound of a discharge of artillery. It entered the 
Champ-de-Mars, through a triumphal arch, decorated with patriotic in- 
scriptions. Each body, hailed with applauses, placed itselfin the situation 
destined for it. 

The vast site of the Champ-de-Mars was surrounded by steps of green 
turf rising one above another, occupied by four hundred thousand specta- 
tors; in the middle rose an altar, constructed according to the manner of 
the antients ; around the altar, in a vast amphitheatre, were seen the King, 
his family, the Assembly, and the municipality ; the federates of the de- 
partments were placed in order under their banners; the deputies of the’ 
army were in their ranks, and under their colours; the Bishop of Autun 
ascended the altar in pontifical robes; four hundred priests, clothed in 
white surplices, and decorated with floating tri-coloured cinetures, pro- 
ceeded to the four corners of the altar. Mass was celebrated amidst the 
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sound of military instruments ; the Bishop of Autun then blessed the ori- 
flamme, and the eighty-three banners. A profound silence now ensued in 
this vast enclosure; and La Fayette, nominated this day commandant- 
general of all the national guards of the realm, advanced first to take the 
civic oath. He was carried, in the arms of grenadiers, on to the altar of 
the country, in the midst of the acclamations of the people ; he then, in an 
elevated voice, in his own name, in the name of the troops, and of the 
federates, spoke as follows: “ We swear to be for ever faithful to the 
nation, to the law, and to the King; to maintain with all our power the 
constitution decreed by the National Assembly, and accepted by the King ; 
and to remain united to all Frenchmen by indissoluble ties of fraternity.” 
Discharges of artillery, shouts of Long live the nation! long live the King ! 
the clashing of arms, the sounds of music, instantly mingled in one unani- 
mous and prolonged cadence. The president of the Assembly took the 
same oath, and all the deputies repeated it at the same time. Louis XVI. 
then rising, “I,” said he, “the King of France, swear to employ all the 
powers delegated to me by the constitutional act of the state, to maintain 
the constitution decreed by the National Assembly, and accepted by me.” 
The Queen being then led forward, and raising the Dauphin in her arms, 
and showing him to the people, said, ‘‘ Here is my son ; he unites with me 
in the same sentiments.” At the same instant the banners were lowered, 
the acclamations of the people were heard in one loud and_ prolonged 
shout. Subjects believed in the sincerity of the monarch, and the monarch 
in the attachment of his subjects; and this happy day was terminated by a 
solemn chant of thanksgiving. 

As Louis XVI. had clearly shown his inclination to join the enemies 
of his country by attempting to escape, the Constituent Assembly 
were under the necessity of detaining him at Paris; and this has 
afforded the enemies of freedom a pretence for asserting that he was 
compelled to sign the constitution. Let them consider the following 
passage: 

The constitutional act was presented to the King by sixty deputies; the 
suspension was removed: Louis XVI. resumed the exercise of his power, 
and the guard which the law had given him was under his command. 
Restored to his freedom, the constitution was submitted to him. After 
several days’ examination: “ I accept the constitution,” he wrote to the 
Assembly ; “I pledge myself to maintain it from every danger within, to 
defend it against every attack from without, and to procure it to be exe- 
cuted by every means which it puts in my power. I declare that, in- 
structed by the adherence which the great majority of the people gives to 
the constitution, I renounce at the conclusion the objections | had made 
during its progress ; and that being responsible only to the nation, no other, 
when [ thus renounce them, has the right to make any complaint.” 

Notwithstanding this, the King was devoured by regret on perceiv- 
ing the liberty his subjects were acquiring ; and upon the first consti- 
tution of the Legislative Assembly, contrived to dissipate the small 
remains of respect which was still paid him. Proceeding with de- 
cency and order, the Assembly sent a deputation of sixty of its mem- 
bers to the King, to announce that it was constituted. He refused to 
receive them in person, and merely informed them through the minis- 
ter of justice that he could not give them an audience till the follow- 
ing day at noon. The reader will perhaps recal to mind in this place 
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the behaviour of Cesar on an occasion not very dissimilar. He re- 
ceived the senate sitting ; an audacious insult, which was afterwards 
washed away in his blood. Louis X VJ. was encouraged to behave in 
this unbecoming manner by the knowledge of what was going on 
among the princes of Europe in his behalf. Puffed up by his un- 
founded hopes, he imagined it was possible to insult the majesty of 
the people with impunity. For some time he seemed to have calcu- 
lated rightly. When he thought fit, he appeared in the Assembly, 
and was received with great respect and enthusiasm, in spite of the 
insult he had offered to its deputation. ‘The representatives of the 
people deigned not to remember a piece of contumely which it would 
have been so easy for them to revenge. On this occasion Louis XVI. 
engaged to represent the French Revolution to the other potentates in 
so favourable a manner, as would tend to conciliate the good opinion 
of Europe. Shortly afterwards, he disavowed the emigration, and 
wrote to the emigrant princes to return. He concluded his letter 
with the following words: “ I shall consider myself bound to you all 
my life, if you will spare me the necessity of acting in opposition to 
you, by the invariable resolution I have taken of maintaining all that 
I have said.” In the next page the historian informs us, that, not- 
withstanding this letter, the court was at times disposed to allow of 
foreign intervention. The King’s concealed hatred of the constitution 
which he had so solemnly sworn to preserve, was soon made apparent 
to all thinking men, by his refusing to permit about his person priests 
who had taken the oaths ; and more unequivocally still by his withhold- 
ing his approbation from the decrees of the Legislative Assembly, 
1. against the refractory priests; 2. against the emigrants; 3. for 
the formation of a camp of 20,000 men. But his next step was 
the consummation of his dissimulation and treachery: thinking he 
could “ count no longer on any thing but the state of Europe, he 
despatched Mallet Dupan, charged with a secret mission to the coa- 
lition” then formed against France. ‘The purport of this secret mis- 
sion was learned afterwards, when the outraged people burst into the 
sanctuary of despotism : 


After the 10th August, there were found, in the offices of the civil list, 
papers proving the secret relations kept up by Louis XVI. with the mal- 
content priests, the emigrants, and the powers of Europe. In a report 
drawn up by order of the Legislative Assembly, he had been accused of 
attempting to betray the state and overthrow the Revolution. He was re- 
proached with having written, on the 16th April 1791, to the Bishop of 
Clermont, that if he recovered his former power, he would re-establish the 
antient government in its former state ;—to have proposed the war only to 
accelerate the march of his liberators ;—to have corresponded with men 
who wrote to him in this strain: “ War will force all the powers to join 
against the factious and wicked men who now tyrannize over France, in 
order that their punishment may serve as an example to all those who may 
be tempted to trouble the peace of empires. You may count on one 
hundred and fifty thousand men, composed of Prussians, Austrians, and 
Imp<rials, and on an army of twenty thousand emigrants ;”—to have been 
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in reality in accordance with his brothers, whose conduct he affected pub- 
licly to disapprove ; and lastly, to have constantly opposed the Revolution. 

New proofs were brought in support of all these accusations. There 
was found at the Tuileries, behind a panel of wainscot, a hole bored in the 
wall, and closed by an iron door. This secret place was pointed out to the 
minister Roland, and in it were found a detail of all the plots and intrigues 
of the court against the Revolution ; projects tending to strengthen the con- 
stitutional power of the King with the popular chiefs, and to bring back the 
old régime with the aristrocrats: the maneuvres of Talon, the arrangements 
with Mirabeau, the accepted propositions of Bouillé, and some new in- 
trigues framed under the legislative. This discovery enhanced the general 
fury against Louis XVI. 

From the extracts we have given, the reader will be able to appreci- 
ate this excellent work; which, though tainted with an unfounded 
panegyric of Louis XVI., deserves to be in the hands of every man in 
Europe. It is not possible to obtain from any history of the times 
that has ever fallen into our hands so perfect an idea of what the Re- 
volution was, and how it was effected. We ourselves should be glad 
if we had room to follow the author through his admirable account of 
the reign of terror ; the fluctuations, exertions, and exhaustion that 
followed ; the Government of the Directory; the constitution of 
Sieyes ; the victories and elevation of Bonaparte. M. Mignet is a 
genuine friend of freedom, and his book will do good service to its 
cause. We certainly could wish to see Louis XVI. more truly de- 
picted, and the general detail a little extended ; but, as it is, we re- 
commend it to our readers as a book full of important instruction, and 
written in a masculine, energetic style. 





SONG. 


Nr’rer heed the flight of time, love, 
Our hearts are not beneath his sway, 
True love is aye in prime, love, 
Whate’er they say, whate’er they say! 


The scythed god may steal, love, 

Our locks, or touch them thick with gray, 
But dulls not what we feel, love, 

Whate’er they say, whate’er they say. 


I breathed no sigh in youth, love, 
My constant heart would now gainsay ; 
Love finds a charm in truth, love, 
Whate’er they say, whate’er they say ! 


Then turn thine eye on mine, love, 
Where passion’s beams will always play 
Like fire in Vesia’s shrine, love, 
Whate’er they say, whate’er they say! 
Feb, 27, 1826. 





PRACTICES OF LAWYERS IN CALCUTTA. 


A pampuLet on this subject has recently found its way to Eng- 
land. The author is an attorney and a reformer,—a rare combination 
enough, as those gentry are usually great sticklers for “‘ the wisdom of 
our ancestors ;” but, what is more strange still, he addresses his pro- 
posed reforms to a Chief Justice, With what possible chance of success 
such suggestions could be proposed to such a quarter, we leave our 
readers to say ; but as our pamphleteer belongs to the glorious company 
of the reformers, and as, moreover, his ‘ Observations’ refer to the 
administration of justice in India, he has a double claim upon our at- 
tention.! The semi-anonymous signature, C. T., is all we have to guide 
us in our conjectures as to the source whence spring the ‘ Observations’ 
before us, though the more curious may avail themselves of the list of 
practising attorneys which the Calcutta Directory furnishes. Modesty 
it may be, or timidity, that withholds the author from avowing him- 
self, although these are qualities which rarely appertain to the pro- 
fession to which he belongs; or, haply, the feeling of apprehension 
inseparable from the act of disturbing a nest of hornets may have had 
its weight. Be that as it may, our author is an attorney ; and against 
attorneys and all their tricks, machinations, and contrivances, are his 
remarks levelled. 

Of all existing abuses none are more inaccessible than those con- 
nected with law. They are fortified with a double proportion of pre- 
judices and jealousies ; the most approved fallacies are enlisted in their 
defence ; a formidable band of precedents is arrayed in their support; 
batteries of authorities are directed against their assailants; lawyers 
trained in all the mazes of sophistry and delusion are their champions. 
What! would you with sacrilegious hands scour off the ‘“ venerable 
rust of antiquity”? Would you assail institutions which the ‘“ col- 
lected wisdom of ages” has pronounced perfect, and press the rash 
spirit of innovation into the very precincts hallowed by ‘ our wise 
ancestors’? ‘Thus he who would attempt the reform of any legal 
abuse must calculate on exposing himself to no ordinary portion of 
hostility and hatred ;—he is regarded as little better than a parricide. 
Fortunately for our author, he manifests no disposition to alter decrees 
established ; he disturbs not the course of precedents, processes, or 
pleadings ; and he is content to leave the venerable John Doe and 
Richard Roe in full possession of all their antient rights. His concern 
is with his brother attorneys alone ; and, truly, the picture he draws of 
the fraternity is dismal enough; and making all due allowance for 
the suspicion with which an approver’s testimony is to be received, if 


* The pamphlet is entitled, Obvervations, &c. upon the Present State of the 
Practice in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William,in Bengal, par- 
ticularly with respect to the Attornies of the Court; including Suggestions for 
certain Remedies, to correct several Abuses now existing. Calcutta, 1825. 
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one half of what he details be true, the daw-consuming population of 
Calcutta have no great reason to felicitate themselves on the manner 
in which that commodity is supplied to them. The interior arrange- 
ments of an attorney's office are thus described :— 

In almost all the attorneys’ offices are retained—a Banian, a Sirear, a 
head-writer, their numerous attendants; a set, also, of their dependents, 
called apprentices, (who write or pretend to write without salaries); and, 
to close the pack, the bringers of business, the law-brokers, the bubbuliahs, 
(or promoters of domestic broils,) or anglice eves-droppers. On the whims 
and caprices of all those persons is the attorney thoroughly dependent. 
With the banian, sircar, or the head-writer, he is most probably involved in 
debt, and possibly may be found to be in partnership with one of them. To 
the bringer of business, he either allows a salary, or gives a per-centage on 
the bill of costs, seldom less than ten per cent.—(p. 8.) 

A formidable array, truly, and gives one some idea of the cost at 
which “the law’s delay” is purchased in Calcutta. To see the lux- 
urious habits which people acquire in India! In England, an attorney 
is well content to drudge on in his vocation, too happy if he can find 
subjects to practise on, and asking no better than a good feasible feud 
on which to exercise his talents. But the attorney in the East is too 
noble an animal to hunt down his own game: he must have his 
jackals, his bringers of business, his decoy-ducks, his bubbuliahs. He 
will not even condescend to promote strife in his own person, but 
must set people by the ears by deputy! What a beautiful exemplifi- 
cation of the division of labour ishere! The respective functions and 
duties of each member of the copartenary are then laid down, and the 
arts by which business is procured are finely illustrated. ‘There appear 
to be ‘no compunctious visitings” as to purloining each other's clients ; 
on the contrary, he who can show the greatest dexterity in this species 
of petty larceny, seems to be held in the highest repute by his frater- 
nity. To such practices, however, our author shows no countenance. 
“ Live and let live” appears to be his maxim; and rather than resort 
to acts unbecoming an attorney and a gentleman, he is content to 
retire and to leave the field to less scrupulous competitors. 

In England, the circumventing a man in his profession is thought to be 
disgraceful ; here, strange to say, it is not, but is rather considered as ‘a 
good joke.’ It is no uncommon thing to find an attorney on one day 
emploved for the plaintiff, and on the next for the defendant.—(p. 12.) 


The manner in which business is uegotiated is thus shown :— 

It has many times happened to me that I have been offered causes of 
great weight, if I would give the managers certain sums of money. At 
other times I have been offered large causes, out of other offices, on very 
moderate terms; nay, [ have been offered the whole Native business of 
offices, together with the whole Native establishment, would I give certain 
sums of money (and not very large ones either). 

Then follows the declaration :— 


But I do on my honour declare, that I neither directly nor indirectly 
gave any sum of money, nor promise, in order to obtain business.—(p. 10 


and 11.) 
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Tt appears, by the statement of the author, that in 1814, at which 
period he arrived in India, the number of practising attorneys amount- 
ed to twelve. Sir John Royds, the then Chief Judge, thinking that 
number suflicient for the legal necessities of the inhabitants, would 
not suffer more to be put on the roll In 1821, this prolific community 
had increased and multiplied to the number of forty, at which period 
a learned barrister,? since numbered with the rats, was wont face- 
tiously to term them the ‘ forty thieves,’—an appellation, by the 
way, somewhat borne out by the evidence before us. By the last 
census of 1825, they seem to have reached the number of fifty-three. 
Here, then, in a period of eleven years, we have the attorneys multi- 
plied to upwards of four times the number for whom, according to Sir 
J. Royds’s hypothesis, there is employment. Now, let us suppose that 
the combined talents and assiduity of these gentry, aided by the mis- 
government of the Company, and by the march of improvement, can 
succeed in doubling the supply of the matter of litigation in the same 
period of eleven years, (and it is hardly possible that even such active 
stimuli can do more,) still we shall find a vast disproportion between 
the candidates for employment and the work to be done. We shall 
find twenty-four sleek and well-fed attorneys, and twenty-nine starving. 
But, unfortunately for the ‘greatest good of the greatest number, 
for the greatest length of time,” the twenty-nine will not starve quietly, 
as nature intended: they will still struggle, and elbow, and jostle, 
to approach the table at which there is no place for them; and hence 
all the evils, all the rapacity, the pettifogging, the chicanery and 
deceit, of which our author complains. The case is simply one of an 
excess of labourers over the quantum of employment procurable,—a 
state of things by no means confined to the legal profession. Expe- 
rience has shown the futility of attempting to correct this universal 
evil by violent remedies ;—time and suflering are the medicines 
nature has supplied. 

With regard to the specific case before us, it may be remarked, that 
the Supreme Court must naturally be too much interested in maintain- 
ing its own respectability, (which must suffer greatly from the existence 
of such practices as appear to obtain in Calcutta,) to neglect adopting 
any measures in its power which may seem calculated to purify the 
avenues to the court; and, as neither power nor patronage is greatly 
interested in upholding the system as it now exists, even the most 
scrupulous might be content to intrust the remedy to the Judges. 

Our author is not, as he observes, ‘“‘a discontented person, com- 
plaining without offering a remedy.” No: he has chalked out a plan, 









2 The individual here alluded to is, we believe, Mr. Sergeant Spankie, for- 
merly Editor of the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ in its most democratic days, more 
recently Advocate-General of Bengal. If the fire of liberality ever actually 
warmed the breast of the learned gentleman, the Eastern clime bas produced 
a strangely chilling effect; for the period of his holding office in India was 
one of unremitted hostility to the press, and persecution of those who advo- 
cated its freedom. In which of his capacities was Mr, Spankie sincere ? or 
did he play the lawyer in both ? 
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backed by tables and calculations, by which harmony is to be restored, 
and the spoils are to be more equally divided. The unfortunate client 
is indeed lost sight of in this arrangement, or is remembered only as 
the circulating medium by which these operations are to be effected. 
The grand financial measure by which this consummation is to be 
attained, is, the pensioning off of a certain number of attorneys, to 
make room for others, As a preliminary step, however, all the Native 
writers in the offices are to be discharged. With respect to this sweep- 
ing writ of “‘ levari facias,” which our man of law would issue, it is 
not very easy to see how such a procedure is calculated to forward the 
reform in view. But even admitting its efficacy, what shall we say to 
the justice of the measure? The author says— 

I am far from wishing it to be understood that I condemn all Native 
writers; but I do assert that, in this country, more of our distressed coun- 
trymen might be employed as writers than are so. 

Does the writer of the above sentence reflect that the Natives and 
Indo-Britons, whom he would thus unfeelingly turn adrift, cutting them 
off from the few situations which our selfish and exclusive policy has 
left open to them, are also our fellow-subjects, and haye claims as 
just and rights as well-founded as our white “ distressed countrymen” ? 
Is it wise, politic, or humane, to draw still closer around them the line 
of demarcation, which already separates the unfortunate Natives of the 
soil from their arrogant and monopolizing governors ¢ 

To pension off a certain number of attorneys on condition of their 
giving up business, is the panacea by which the plethora complained 
of is to be cured. We fear this will turn out to be but a nostrum, and 
that our author, however conversant he may be with remainders and 
reversions, is but poorly qualified to administer remedies. The plan 
of buying off the superiors in order to bring forward the inferiors, is 
at all times an expedient of questionable utility; but in the present 
case it is peculiarly objectionable, because, on the writer's own show- 
ing, the class to be brought forward are supernumeraries. But let us 
see how this retiring fund is to be raised. He proposes that a per 
centage should be levied on the salaries of those who hold the offices 
of the Court, and that out of this, provision should be made for any 
eleven attorneys who could thus be bribed toretire. Now, either the 
placemen who are to be subjected to this income-tax are overpaid, or 
they are not. If they are not overpaid, the proposal is unjust and ab- 
surd ; unjust, as depriving them of the fair remuneration of their 
labour, and absurd, as appropriating the produce of this unjust taxa- 
tion to the encouragement of a class for whom confessedly there is no 
demand. If, on the other hand, they are overpaid, (and that they 


are will hardly be questioned by any but themselves,) let their sala- 
ries be reduced by all means. But pray, why are not the public to 
derive some benefit from this laudable retrenchment? Is it that justice 
is already so cheap to them—stamps, duties, and commissions so light 
—bills of costs and fees so trifling—that the happy state of the suitor 
admits of no further amelioration? It is much to be wished, indeed, 
that it had sometimes occurred to the author, in his moments of in- 
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spiration, that a third party is somewhat interested in this litigation 
of lawyers. A person of his long experience and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the machinery of the law, might have furnished some va- 
luable information as to the best mode of simplifying the tedious pro- 
cesses of the Courts, and of diminishing the costs to which suitors are 
subjected ; and herein he might have done good service to the com- 
munity. But the existence of a public seems wholly to have escaped 
the notice of this disinterested reformer ; his sole concern is how a 
more equal distribution of employment can be effected, and in the 
prosecution of this object, cases are thrown in as make-weights, and 
clients are transferred as unceremoniously as the live-stock on a farm. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think, that although the practices 
carried on by the legal fraternity at Calcutta, as detailed in the state- 
ment before us, are not of the most creditable description, still the 
system had best be left to correct itself; and even if interference were 
advisable, the remedy proposed is by no means recommended either 
by its probable utility, or by the soundness of its basis, 

Whilst on the subject of the administration of justice in India, we 
cannot avoid congratulating that unfortunate country on the symp- 
toms which have at last manifested themselves of a disposition to ex- 
tend the liberal system of the day to our Indian subjects. Mr. Wynn's 
proposed Indian Jury Bill is likely to prove an important improve- 
ment in our colonial policy; and without too closely scrutinizing the 
motives which may have led the President to turn his eyes to the 
East, the population of India will be content to accept the measure as 
a grateful boon, and will hail it as an earnest of future concessions to 
be granted them by Parliament. Nothing is to be expected from the 
selfish and heartless policy of Leadenhall-street-—no community of 
interests exists between the oppressors and the oppressed. It is to 
Parliament alone that India must look for redress or justice. With 
regard to the constitution of the Supreme Court of Judicature in In- 
dia, defective as it is, and shorn of some of its brightest beams, still 
dearly cherished is it by our unfortunate fellow-subjects in the East. 
It is the only semblance of an institution they possess—the only safe- 
guard it has pleased their country to bestow on them against absolute 
despotism ; it is the hope which remains to them whilst all the evils 
of Pandora’s box are raging around. It is not because a Judge may 
sometimes be found sufficiently subservient to descend from his sta- 
tion as umpire between the governed and their governors, and to enter 
into an unholy alliance to barter away the rights of which he is the 
guardian, that we are to prize the less highly this valuable institution. 
Deeply indeed must we deplore such back-slidings, but our affliction 
is not without solace; our eyes may turn from Bengal to Bombay, 
and behold the refreshing spectacle of judicial firmness and integrity 
resolutely resisting the solicitations of power, and refusing to plot 
against the rights of the people, or to surrender the sacred trust it 
holds for them into the hands of a despot. 

Look here upon this picture, and on this— 
The counterfeit presentment of two Judges. 
12 
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ON WOMAN. 





Wuen the first ray of light serene 

O’er infant eyes its lustre sheds, 

Who then with gladness hails the gift, 
And e’en that gladdening treasure dreads? 


Who—as the winged years fly on, 
And nobler scenes engage our care— 
Marks at each step our onward course, 
The open foe—the latent snare? 


Who is it that in health imparts 

A livelier hue to Nature’s bloom ? 

Who bids the drooping spirit rise, 

And brightens e’en the sick-bed gloom ? 


Who mitigates the venomed pangs, 
Inflicted by a slanderer’s tongue? 
Who calms the fiercest passion’s rage, 
And lulls them as by syren-song ? 


When wayward fancies urge the soul, 
And duty’s claims neglected lie— 
Who kindly veils our frailties o’er, 
And scans them with a lover’s eye ? 


When, as each cherished joy subsides, 
To each with closer grasp we cling— 
Who mans the sinking powers of age, 
And breathes on life a youthful spring ? 


And when th’ Almighty voice recalls 
The care-worn pilgrim to his rest, 
Who, in remembrance, fondly dwells 
On scenes her earlier fortune blessed ? 


’Tis She—ordained, by Heaven's decree, 
Our Parent, Guide, Associate, Friend— 
Each joy, by sharing, to enhance, 

Each grief, by softening, to amend. 


In whom, with intermingled grace, 
The mild with sterner virtues blend ; 
In whom each tie we dearly prize, 
Finds both its origin and end, 





LORD AMHERST’S OWN PICTURE OF THE PRESENT STATE 
OF INDIA. 


Mr. Morray’s ‘ Representative’ has borne frequent marks of 
its projector's connexion with official personages, in the private 
correspondence which it has occasionally procured from quarters where 
it could not have been otherwise attainable. One of the most in- 
structive, and, but for its melancholy truths, we might say amusing 
specimens of this, is to be found in a long letter, published in its 34th 
Number, on the 4th of March last, and bearing date from Calcutta, 
the 20th of September 1825, This is so evidently the production of 
Lord Amherst’s own hand, addressed probably to his excellent friend 
and patron, Mr. Canning, who gave so glowing a picture of his 
Jamb-like qualities, in the House of Commons, that we have assumed 
it as his beyond a doubt; and few, we think, can rise from the perusal 
of it without the same conviction. Its internal evidence is sufficient 
to prove it the production of ‘ one having authority,” and knowing 
the inmost thoughts and wishes of the Governor-General’s heart.— 
But, in addition to this, we are borne out in our conclusion by such 
circumstantial evidence, as leaves no doubt whatever on our own mind 
of its exalted origin and composition. 

Now that the press of India is so completely under the dominion of 
absolute and irresponsible power, the intelligence furnished by the pub- 
lic papers of that country must of necessity be incomplete ; for although 
there is no want of information, as to quantity, on the subject of the 
Burmese war, we know well that any paragraph contained in the letter 
of a correspondent, reflecting on the higher authorities in their ma- 
nagement of the campaign, would be carefully expunged before pub- 
lication, or softened down in such a manner as not to endanger the 
existence of the paper in which it was to appear. Our only source of 
full and correct information is therefore private communications from 
the spot, and on these we can generally rely. But, whenever these 
may contain unwelcome truths, the cry is—‘*‘ Who can depend on 
mere gossiping private letters, of whom no one knows the writer ?” — 
and the most frequent utterers of such a cry are the very men who, 
whenever a private letter tells the tale they wish, are the first to 
blazon it abroad to the world as worthy of publication. Witness the 
senseless clamour of Mr. Wynn and Mr. Freemantle in the House of 
Commons, and Mr. Astell and Sir G. Robinson at the India House, 
where the parties seemed to think that all letters addressed to them- 
selves from India were worthy of credit, but that those addressed to 
others from the same quarter, and probably often from the same indivi- 
duals, were wholly undeserving of notice. 

To return to Lord Amherst, and his letter to his ‘‘ dear friend,” as 
published in the ‘ Representative,’ we propose giving the whole a place 
in our pages, paragraph by paragraph, for the purpose of showing 
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what the state of the country and of the war is, according to the most 
favourable representation that could be given of it by one who takes 
up his pen for the avowed purpose of defending the policy pursued, 
and giving the best possible account of the existing posture of affairs. 
The writer begins thus: 

Calcutta, Sept. 26, 1825. 

My DEAR Your letter of the 22d April reached me a few days ago. 
Shortly after the date of it, you will have been gratified by hearing of the 
signal success of Sir Archibald Campbell over the Burmese; and you will 
further have received pleasure from the success of our operations in all quar- 
ters up to the commencement of the rainy season. In fact, by the month 
of April last, we had deprived the enemy of all the conquests he had made 
since the days of Alompra, and had once more nearly brought the Burmese 
empire within the confines of Ava Proper. Since May, military operations 
have ceased. We have the fairest prospect of recommencing them by a march 
upon Ummerapoora ; and though we have lately heard again of large bodies 
of men collected to oppose our advance to the capital, I am not afraid of 
any effort they can make to arrest our course. The only annoyance they 
could give us would be by getting round Sir Archibald’s flank, and inter- 
cepting his communication with Rangoon; and I must acknowledge that 
Lam not without uneasiness that some such movement may be attempted. 

The features of this short paragraph are sufficiently remarkable. 
It is quite easy, no doubt, in a “ private and gossiping letter,” (for, 
after all, ¢thzs is no more,) to talk of success in all quarters, where 
there are no accounts ever published by the opposite party, and where 
there is none to dispute what may be advanced by the narrator. But 
even taking their own account of the matter, we are at a loss to know 
what success in all quarters means, when we remember the sufferings 
endured at Rangoon—the defeat at Ramoo-—the repulses in various 
attacks on stockades—the defeat of Commodore Hayes’s flotilla on 
the Arracan river—the retreat of the division that attempted in vain to 
penetrate across the country to the north—and the devastating havoc 
made in every division of the army, not more by the effects of fatigue 
and climate, than by the shameful mismanagement of the commissariat 
department, and the want of all necessary and useful supplies. If 
this be success in all quarters, it must be hard to say what would be 
considered failure. The ‘ not being afraid” of one threatened 
danger, and being “‘ not without uneasiness” as to another, sufficiently 
betokens who the writer is that could have to sustain these weighty 
cares, and is, besides, a characteristic symptom of the wavering and 
uncertainty for which he is known to be so remarkable. The next 
paragraph proceeds to say— 

Our policy hitherto, with regard to Pegu, of which kingdom we are mas- 
ters, has been to conciliate the inhabitants by kind usage, but not to excite 
them to revolt, for which they have hitherto shown no disposition, and which 
we should of course be pledged at all hazards to support. We have been 
anxious to bring this war to a conclusion by NecorratTion, and I am at a loss 
to account for the owstin acy of the Court of Ava, in refusing to treat, after 
the severe losses they have undergone. No opportunity has been lost of 
manifesting our readiness to terminate the war, nor should we be so foolish 
as to refuse to listen to terms because the mode of offering them might be 
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different from that established in Europe. Our Government is, I am surr, 
ready to deal with them in their own way ; but the only semblance which we 
have yet seen of a desire to negotiate was caused by the rapid advance of 
Sir Archibald upon Prome, and was intended to prevent his occupation of 
that important post. His offer to treat with them at Prome was rejected. 


The assertion of conciliating the inhabitants by kind usage, would 
have had more weight if it had come from one of themselves. No 
doubt, tyrants and conquerors always insist that they treat their 
subjects and their captives well, The very planters and slave-drivers 
of the West Indies pretend to do the same thing; and the Sultan of 
the Turks, who slits the ears and noses of hundreds per day, has him- 
self duly proclaimed as the ‘‘ Mirror of Clemency.” Nadir Shah, 
indeed, while rearing pyramids of bloody heads at Ispahan, was 
praised by his courtiers for his merciful disposition ; and, after the 
same fashion, while the British troops (to the shame of those who led 
them on, be it spoken) were plundering the temples, sacking the towns, 
and slaughtering unresisting captives, all of which has been done in 
this Burmese war, their ‘* lamb-like ” ruler talks of ‘‘ conciliating them 
by kind usage,” as if every creature in the country had been clothed, 
fed, and sheltered, at their conqueror’s expense. Verily, the rulers 
of the earth are hard to be understood. ‘The truth, however, will 
escape, even from their cautious pens; as we find, in the very same 
sentence, the instructive admission—that if these “ kindly used” 
people were to revolt against their legitimate rulers, the British Go- 
vernment would be pledged at all hazards to support them in their 
rebellion! Here is a doctrine to be propagated in the East! ‘The 
same individuals who would banish any one of their own countrymen 
from India, for daring even to suppose that the Government under 
which he had the misfortune to live was not the best of all possible 
governments, have no scruple at going into another country, and assist- 
ing the people to throw off their allegiance to their lawful sovereigns, 
to take arms against their rulers, and to overturn the established 
government! In short, these men extol rebellion as as a virtue de- 
serving their especial support, when it is to be fomented in the country 
of another power ; though they would hang or shoot any man for daring 
to attempt, or even to hint at such a course of conduct in their own. 
And these are Christian rulers, who are professing a desire to teaci 
the idolators of India a better creed, and make them do to others as 
they would be done unto, How well they themselves observe this 
maxim, let this striking instance prove. 

The next admission is a powertul one. The people who had been 
hitherto so ‘successful in all quarters,” instead of following up the 
tide of victory to complete the conquest, (as would naturally have 
been the case, had victory always really crowned their efforts,) were 
unaccountably become so sick of their ‘* successful career,” that they 
Were most anxious to conclude the war by negotiation. Nay, so im- 
patient were they for an end to all their ‘ successes,” that the 
humbled Burmese might have every thing ‘‘ their own way,” and dic- 
tate almost what terms they pleased, Lord Amherst would not be so 
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foolish as to quarrel with them about the mode—not he, indeed! He 
has grown much wiser since his embassy to China, where all the 
objects of his mission were defeated, from his scrupulous refusal to 
knock his head nine times on the floor. We confess, however, that 
his own obstinacy on that occasion ought to make him the less sur- 
prised at the obstinacy of the Court of Ava in refusing to treat. In 
the case of Lord Amherst at Pekin, it was the sacrifice of a great 
national object to a silly overrating the importance of a senseless cus- 
tom. In the case of the Court of Ava, it is a determination to make 
no sacrifices of their country’s interests, but to defend “ their altars 
and their hearths” to the last drop of their blood. Which sort of 
obstinacy is the most praiseworthy, the reader may decide. The 
letter continues : 

But if the Court perseveres in this determination to refuse all amicable 
adjustment, we shall have nothing left for it, but to refain ow conquests, and 
dismember the empire; and I confess I should now be very glad to see any 
disposition on the part of the Peguers to separate themselves from Ava, and 
to assert their own independence. In this, I believe, the Government would 
not now hesitate to ENcouRAGE them. If the population were to rise, and to 
express a wish to se¢ up a king from their antient stock, a very trifling assist- 
ance from us would be sufficient to consolidate the revolution, and Ava 
would once more become a remote and powerless state. 

The writer gets more and more enamoured of rebellion as he pro- 
eceds. The “ amicable adjustment” ot which he speaks, and which, 
it seems, the invaded people persevere in refusing, is, probably, a pro- 
position for the Burmese to pay all the expenses of the warundertaken 
for their destruction, and to send the destroyers of their temples, the 
despoilers of their wives and children, back again to India, with all 
the honours and booty they have acquired, leaving the people of Ava 
to repair the devastation which their invaders have committed, out of 
their own impoverished resources. What ‘amicable adjustment ” 
could an unjustly-invaded people consent to make, as long as there 
was a hope of driving the usurpers of their soil into the waves or the 
wilds through which they came? Their stubborn resistance of all 
overtures is highly creditable to their courage and their patriotism ; 
and we see no reason why we should praise our own countrymen to 
the skies for their determined preparations to repel an invading army 
from France, and not award the same honours to the “‘ barbarians” of 
Ava, as they are sneeringly called, for the exercise of the same heroic 
devotion. ‘ But,” says my Lord Amherst, “if they will not yield us 
all we ask, and pay our troops for butchering them, we must e’en 
follow the old beaten track, by which all India has been progressively 
wrested from its lawful possessors: we must ‘ retain our conquests,’ 
and ‘dismember the empire.” This is the robbery which great men 
may commit with impunity; though, if a starving individual were to 
attempt to dismember Lord Amherst’s garden, or appropriate to his 
own use a square rood of land belonging to his Excellency, he would 
be denounced as a miscreant, and hung up in chains, as an example 
to deter others from similar audacity. 
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The revolutionary spirit which is so vehemently decried in Europe, 
as the source of all the mischief that afflicts mankind, and on which 
the Holy Alliance and their admirers pour forth such eloquent strains 
of denunciation, is better understood in Asia; and even the “ lamb- 
like” Lord of the Bedchamber, after passing the Cape of Good Hope, 
has no shame in avowing doctrines that would shock the ears of any 
but the most determined republicans in this country. He wishes the 
people of Ava would “rise” to a man, and “ assert their own inde- 
pendence :” he is quite sure that the British Government would ‘ en- 
courage”’ them, and give their ready assistance to “ consolidate the 
revolution.” Why, it is not many months ago that the whole of the 
loyal press of England was infuriated against Mr. O'Connell, not for 
going the length of Lord Amherst, and wishing the people to revolt, 
or talking of the encouragement which they might receive from France 
if they set up a Catholic king from their own “ antient stock ;”’ but 
for merely saying, that if a revolution were really to happen, he hoped 
they would have the good fortune to find a talented and prudent indi- 
vidual like Bolivar, to bring it to a happy close. For an Irishman to 
say this only, in his own country, he being, too, one of the sufferers 
under its present system of rule, was deemed a crime of the deepest 
dye. For an Englishman, however, to go into another country, and, 
in the mere wantonness of power and lust of conquest, without any 
excitement whatever from sufferings of any kind, to induce others to 
revolt, and to offer them powerful encouragement, appears to be 
thought a very harmless, if not, indeed, a praiseworthy proceeding ! 
So capricious are the laws of morality, and so much does even the 
idea of justice, which men prefend to regard as the same under every 
sky, depend entirely on time, person, place, and other accidental cir- 
cumstances! The writer proceeds : 


Of all the conquests we have made, Arracan has given the Government 
the most satisfaction. It was a point of honour to avenge the insudls and in- 
juries we have suffered, on the very spot from whence they have proceeded. 
Arracan besides contributes materially to the security of our frontier, and 
may, I think, be made a healthy station, notwithstanding the injurious effects 
produced this season by the climate. But [ very much doubt whether we 
shall be able to march a strong detachment, as we intended to do, across 
the mountains from Arracan to the valley of the Irrawaddy. The Govern- 
ment had it much at heart to open the communication, but the natural ob- 
stacles are of the most formidable description. 

For the first time, I believe, in India, an invading army has conquered 
and maintained possession (for one season) of Assam. While, on the one 
hand, we have deprived the Burmese of every foot of sea-coast which they 
possessed, we have, on the other, effectually excluded them from the Burram - 
pooter. The petty state of Cachar is restored to its antient sovereign, and 
Gumbheer Sing, by a gallant enterprise, has repossessed himself of Mun- 
nipore, in which territory there does not remain a single Burmese soldier. 

That any portion of the conquest made should give a just govern- 
ment satisfaction, is what we do not pretend to understand. The 
appropriation to one’s own advantage of the property of another, 
from any other motive than extreme necessity, is not to be justified 
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fora moment. But no such necessity existed in the case in question : 
the conquest is, therefore, a spoliation; and nothing could satisty a 
just mind but restoring it to its rightful owners. To keep its plundered 
treasures, however, is that which gives the despoilers “the greatest 
satisfaction,” and, therefore, this is the course preferred. But says 
the noble Lord, ‘‘ It was a point of honour to avenge the insults and 
injuries suffered on the very spot from whence they proceeded.” Now 
this rule, also, which he observes himself, his supporters in England 
will not permit tobe observed by others. The men whom Lord 
Amberst and his colleagues have banished, plundered, and insulted, 
heaping injuries on their heads even after they had been already bent 
to the earth by persecution, are not suffered to return to the spot 
where these insults and these injuries were received ; they are not 
permitted even to talk of this ** point of honour” in ‘ avenging their 
wrongs, without having fresh insults, and still greater injuries, ac- 
cumulated on their devoted heads, by the refusal of every claim for 
redress, and the rejection of every prayer for justice. The day may 
yet come, however, when their wrongs shall be avenged by some 
nobler triumph than that of despoiling the innocent for acts done by 
others who escape. 

The reader will observe, that the admission is here made of the 
Government having ‘‘very much at heart” an object which it did 
not accomplish, notwithstanding its successful operations in all guar- 
ters; and also the fact, that restoring antient sovereigns is regarded 
as a virtue in Cachar, though dethroning them is the practice in 
India; while it is called “a gallant enterprise” for a Native chief 
to regain his rights in Munnipore, though it would be deemed high- 
treason for him to attempt it in any part of Hindoostan. After this 
instructive recital, the noble writer goes on to say: 

And now I am told from England that owr management of the war is 
very questionable—that we chose the wrong season for Rangoon—that much 
inconvenience has arisen from the fluctuation of our plans—and all this is 
alleged upon the authority of private letters from Calcutta. 

The Governor-General has apparently received what is familiarly 
termed “ a wig” in India ; in plain terms, a letter of remonstrance and 
reproof from the Court of Directors, or Board of Control: nor does the 
continued public approbation of these distinguished bodies at all render 
this improbable ; for it is notorious that both of them condemn in 
their secret official communications, what they loudly applaud in 
their public speeches and harangues. ‘This sort of dissimulation and 
deceit is in no disrepute in the higher circles; though the same 
practice would effectually exclude a man from all good company in 
private life, so capricious are the distinctions of diplomacy. But the 
most amusing part of this remarkable paragraph, is the sort of con- 
tempt shown for ‘‘ private letters” at itsclose. And pray, what else 
but a ‘private letter” is this very communication, that affects to 
despise such sources of information? It is headed in the ‘ Represen- 
tative,’ “‘ Private Correspondence.” It is addressed to some ‘ dear” 
friend, whose name is struck out, and supplied by a blank, It is 
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without a name, either real or assumed, at the end; and is in all 
respects as completely an ‘‘ anonymous private gossiping letter” as 
the very ones on which it would cast such a slur as to deprive them 
of all claims to credit. ‘The writer proceeds : 

The statement [have given you above isthe best answer to the first charge ; 
besides which, I have the satisfaction of telling you that the Government 
here, having received from the first authority at home a sketch of operations 
for the next campaign, that identical plan was already accomplished in the 
last. We attacked Rangoon in May because we were ready—because we 
took the enemy completely by surprise, and therefore lost not a man in the 
attack—because there was a fair prospect of its immediately bringing the 
enemy to terms—Dbecause the best authorities agreed that the Irrawaddy was 
most easily ascended in June—because we thereby relieved (and it was our 
only means of relieving it) the pressure upon our own frontier, where at 
that time of year we could not venture to send a single sepoy—and because 
the Madras army would be one week on board ship, instead of six or eight 
in December or January ; added to which, was the prodigious saving of 
time—and, in fact, the battles of the early part of December could not have 
been fought till the following year, had the attack upon Rangoon been post- 
poned till the cold season. 

Now the truth is, that if the statement given is the best answer 
that can be offered, all must admit that it is a most unsatisfactory 
one. It is admitted, in the most unequivocal manner, that the war 
was so difficult and unsatisfactory, that the greatest efforts were making 
to bring it to a close on any terms that could be procured ; but surely, 
if the management of the war had not been—not merely questionable, 
but positively bad, the forces would have been in Amerapoora in six 
months after landing at Rangoon, and the country subdued with one- 
fourth the loss of time, blood, and treasure. As to the plan of opera- 
tions being a good one, because the first authorities at home, who 
were probably as ignorant and incompetent to judge as the authorities 
abroad, had sent out a sketch of the very identical plan pursued, 
(although such a coincidence is little short of a miracle,) it is a strange 
mode of proof, to say the least. Both might have been equally bad ; 
and that they were so, the protracted duration of the war is sufficient 
to demonstrate. .~ 

We cannot pass this assertion by, without remarking on the folly 
of attempting, at a distance of so many thousand miles, to lay down 
plans of operations, which can only be founded on information of 
events that have already transpired six months before they can be 
known here, and must have happened twelve months, at least, before 
the plans founded on them can reach the place on which they are to 
be carried into execution. ‘The absurdity of attempting to govern a 
country so far off, must strike the most casual observer. If there 
shculd be any to whom it does not appear monstrous, let them think 
for a moment what would be the condition of England, if its parlia- 
mentary and military proceedings were originally framed in India, 
and that nothing could be done here without instructions from a king 
and his ministers residing in Hindoostan, The writer continues : 

As to the fluctuation of our plans, I should like to know where it is to be 
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raced—to any extent I mean beyond the natural effect of fresh information 
reaching us in matters of which we were in entire ignorance. During the 
the summer and autumn of last year, considerable doubt prevailed as to the 
most practicable route to Ava—whether through Munnipore or Arracan. 
One or other of these prevailed according to the reports we were able to 
collect ; but Dacca was the point to which every thing was to be directed in 
either case. The march of supplies and reinforcements was steadily pur- 
sued to that quarter during the whole of the rainy season, The mind of 
Government was made up by the time that active operations could com- 
mence, and I will venture to say, that not a day was lost, and scarcely an 
order countermanded, during the whole of the perplexing and embarrassing 
season which elapsed previously to taking the field. 


The fluctuation of plans is admitted in the same breath by which it 
isdenied. ‘‘ Aye!” says the writer, “‘very true; there have been 
fluctuations, but on/y such as were the natural effect of our being, 
day after day, informed of matters of which we were before in entire 
ignorance.” Why, this is sufficient to produce the greatest possible 
fluctuations. But then the question as naturally arises, ‘‘ Why this 
ignorance, when you possessed all the means of acquiring the most 
accurate information ?’’ The answer is not easy ; but we may see in 
this one of the many pernicious effects of fettering the press, and 
shutting out all information but that which is agreeable to men in 
authority. In such a state, men in office can learn little or nothing 
from others, but go on groping their way in the dark, and making 
false steps every minute; and the evil which they suffer in conse- 
quence is a just punishment for their folly. So far, however, is it 
trom being true that there was “scarcely an order countermanded,” 
that it may be doubted whether there was ever a war undertaken in 
which so many contradictory orders were issued as at the commence- 
ment of this. We have given one striking instance in a military diary, 
published in one of our earlier Numbers,' where every succeeding day 
brought fresh orders countermanding those of the preceding, till, at 
last, the uncertainty was so great, that no orders were attended to, 
under the impression that twenty-four hours would see them certainly 
annulled. So much for the veracity of this writer, who speaks with 
such knowledge of the ‘‘ mind of Government ” being “ made up,” as 
if he were the sole agent in the whole affair. What follows, however, 
is worthy of especial note: 

To judge of the contents of these private LETTERS by the quotations of 
Mr. Hume and Sir Charles Forbes, I should say they betray a most extraor- 
dinary ignorance of the matters of which they treat, and, I am afraid I must 
add, no little portion of malevolence. But I must acknowledge that I am 
made SERIOUSLY UNEASY when I observe the effect on those who at least 
might have had access to authentic documents, and who therefore should 
not have taken their creed from any such productions, 

As we remarked before, the writer of this “ private letter” in Mr. 
Murray’s ‘ Representative,’ seems to have an unconquerable antipathy 
to all “* private letters” but his own. ‘The writers are ignorant, only 
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because they differ from him, who is, of course, the standard of all 
wisdom, But they are not only ignorant—they are malevolent. 
That is a bold phrase, and one of which the writer does not appear to 
know the etymology or true meaning. They who complain of the 
horrors of this war, and pray for its speedy termination, are not so 
liable to the imputation of wishers of evil, or an inclination to hurt 
others, as they who desire the population to be stimulated to rebellion 
for their own destruction, and talk of dismembering the empire and 
dividing the spoil. Among the first class, are the writers of the “ pri- 
vate letters” quoted by Sir Charles Forbes and Mr. Hume; among 
the latter, is the writer of the “ private letter” in Mr. Murray's ‘ Re- 
presentative ’—or, in other words, Lord Amherst. Who else but 
himself could write in the imperial style of this production? Who 
know so well the mind and determination of Government? Who 
speak so accurately of his reproots from home, and the plans of the 
highest authorities ? and who, above all, could so often talk of his 
being ‘‘ made seriously uneasy ” by the effects produced on the au- 
thorities here by the “ private letters” adverted to? He plainly in- 
dicates who it is that appear to him to have been influenced against 
him by these means; namely, “‘ those who might have had access to 
authentic documents.” And who were they’—no other than the 
members of the Board of Control, and the Secret Committee of the 
India Directors. To them alone could these documents be accessi- 
ble: for when the Report on the Massacre at Barrackpore and other 
equally important papers have been moved for by Sir Charles Forbes, 
Mr. Hume, and others, they have been refused both in Parliament 
and at the India House ; so that the same individuals, of whom Lord 
Amherst speaks when he says—“ And now J am told from England 
that our plans were wrong,” &c. are they on whom this effect has 
been produced ; and here, indeed, is the proof of its development, 
“* But,” says the noble Lord, ‘‘ these gentlemen should only depend on 
the authentic documents within their reach, (meaning official docu- 
ments written by parties interested and especially empowered to give 
false and delusive statements in their own justification and defence ;) 
they should have heard what J, and my secretaries, who write by my 
dictation, have said of our own doings ; they should not ‘ take their 
creed from any such productions’ as the private letters of any one 
else.” Who, then, shall pay any regard to the “ private letter” of the 
‘ Representative ’? or what indeed, after all, is every species of written 
information, but the testimony of some one individual to certain facts 
coming within bis own particular cognizance? Nearly all the in- 
formation contained in every newspaper originates in private corre- 
spondence: and every thing written in Encyclopzedias, Reviews, and 
other periodical publications, besides a vast number of larger works, 
is from the hands of different individuals, as often anonymous as other 

wise, and quite unknown to the world at large. This attempt to 
throw discredit on ‘‘ private letters” is, therefore, an unworthy sub- 
terfuge, in order to weaken, if possible, testimony that is uniformly 
unfavourable. Private letters are valuable enough when they tell in 
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favour of the noble Lord and his measures ; and, therefore, this letter 
of his own has been put so prominently forward in the ministerial 
prints. But there is one rule which is always safe to be observed re- 
specting such productions, and it is this—to weigh the internal evi- 
dence carefully; and if from this it can be clearly shown that the 
writer contradicts himself, and has an evident interest in deceiving, to 
be more than usually cautious in admitting his deductions. If tried 
by this rule, the production of Lord Amherst will vanish into nothing. 
We give the succeeding paragraph of this instructive production : 

Nothing has surprised me more than to observe the extraordinary effects 
produced upon men’s minds in the Upper Provinces by the war in Ava. 
There has been a very prevailing belief that our raj was drawing to a close. 
No reports have been too extravagant for the credulous Natives of that 
quarter. Predictions of our downfall were GREEDILY cIRCULATED. ‘The 
Native ukbars teemed with accounts of defeats sustained under the wadls of 
Calcutta. Last year these reports produced only partial disturbances, 
which were speedily suppressed ; but I fear that this year, after the Dussera, 
we are to expect some more serious and extensive commotions. An usurper 
at Bhurtpore has set that country ina blaze, and Jyepore and Ulwar seem 
but too ready to join in spreading the conflagration. It has been with the 
utmost reluctance that Lord Amherst * has made up his mind to take part in 
these disturbances; but he now begins to see that it is to too late to abstain 
from the exercise ofa paramount authority in us acknowledged by aii the Native 
states, however they may sinGLy now and then dispute it. The precautions 
we have been taking to strengthen ourselves in the Upper Provinces will 
now prove to be of the utmost moment. If matters proceed to extremities, 
they will, I hope, enable us to bear down all opposition; and [ am quite 
sure that nothing will enable us to negotiate with more effect than the 
overwhelming force which will back our negotiator, Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
He was sent for from Hyderabad, as the man in all India pointed out by 
common consent $ the fittest for the difficult crisis about to approach in the 
Upper Provinces. 

This extract is full of matter for inference. In the first place, no 
one but a man new to the Indian Government—no one, in short, but 
Lord Amherst himself, could have been “ surprised,” or think it at 
all ‘‘ extraordinary,” that the war in Ava should produce the effects 
which he describes on the minds of the people in the Upper Pro- 
vinces. Nothing could be more natural; and all men of any experi- 
ence in Indian matters well know this. Not long ago, Sir John 
Malcolm, in a speech at the India House on the danger of allowing 
the freedom of the press in India, used this memorable language : 

The instructed classes among the Natives of India, who have already lost 
consideration, wealth, and influence, by the introduction of our power, 
fear, and justly too, that its progress will still further degrade them. They 
must, from such causes, have a hostile feeling towards us, and this is not 
likely to decrease from the necessity they are under of concentag it. They 





2 This could not have re mained | in n the first person, without too plainly i in- 
dicating the writer, and has been therefore, no doubt, thus altered; but the 


veil is too flimsy not to be seen through. 
3 How this common consent could be obtained in a country where men can 


neither speak nor write with freedom is not explained. 
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will seize every opportunity of injuring our power, and many must be 
afforded them. They are, to my knowledge, adepts in spreading discontent, 
and exciting sedition and rebellion. My attention has been, during the 
last twenty-five years, particularly directed to this dangerous species of se- 
cret war carried on against our authority, which is always carrying on by 
numerous though unseen hands. The spirit is kept up by letters, by ex- 
aggerated reports, and by pretended prophecies. When the time appears 
favourable, from the occurrence of misfortune to our arms, from rebellion 
in our provinces, or from mutiny in our troops, circular letters and procla- 
mations are dispersed over the country with a celerity that is incredible. 
Such documents are read with avidity. Their contents are, in most cases, 
the same. The English are depicted as usurpers of low caste, and as ty- 
rants, who have sought India with no view but that of degrading the inha- 
bitants, and of robbing them of their wealth, while they seek to subvert 
their usages and religion. The Native soldiers are always appealed to ; and 
the advice to them is, in all instances I have met with, the same: “ Your 
European tyrants are few in number, murder them” ! The efforts made by 
the part of the Indian population I have mentioned, (the instructed classes,) 
and their success in keeping up a spirit which places us always in danger, 
are facts that will not be denied by any man at all acquainted with the 
subject*, 

Sir John Malcolm’s knowledge of India few will dispute; and the 
accuracy of this description of its inhabitants, which was delivered at 
the India House, in the presence of the Directors and a crowded 
Court, no one stood up to deny. We shall say nothing of the dis- 
grace which such a picture reflects on England, or of the folly of pre- 
tending that such a people are happy and contented with our rule, 
But that which Sir John Malcolm knew well enough to be the con- 
stant feeling of the Natives of India towards us, appears to Lord 
Amherst (who ought by this time, at least, to know better) to be 
something quite new and “extraordinary.” It ever has been, still is, 
and ever will be, their feeling, until they are admitted to some par- 
ticipation in the blessings which their luxuriantly-abundant country 
might be made to yield for both governors and governed,—till they 
can accumulate wealth and information to some good purpose, and be 
made partakers of our authority in government, instead of always 
bending beneath our yoke. The closing paragraph of this remarkable 
letter is as follows: 

The ruinous expense of this Burmese war occasions our Government many 
an uneasy moment; but the struggle must be made; and a war which in- 
volves at the same moment an attack upon Bhurtpore and Ummerapoora, 
must demand Great sacririces. Iam only surprised that last year we 
could get money at four per cent. ; and indeed it is only lately that we have 
been compelled to raise our interest to five. Your's, Ke. 

This is, no doubt, a frank and sincere confession. The misery 
inflicted on the unhappy people of Ava; the loss of life and destruc- 
tion of health among the troops sent to invade them ; the anxieties 
created in this country, as well as in India, for the fates of individuals 
engaged in this calamitous and protracted struggle ;—all these weigh 
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but as dust in the balance with the noble Lord. The ‘‘ uneasy mo- 
ments ” which he and his colleagues suffer, are caused only by the con- 
sideration of where they are to get more money to defray the ruinous 
expenses of the Burmese war. The miserable people of India are 
already taxed to the full, or they would soon be burthened with fresh 
imposts to supply the need; loans are, therefore, the only resources 
left. His Lordship has already spent all the surplus left in the In- 
dian treasury when Lord Hastings resigned the government, and a 
few millions more. And as the monied men in India are as anxious 
as all other loan-contractors to benefit by the necessities of the state, 
the Council have their ‘“ uneasy moments” on that head. ‘ The 
struggle Must be made,” says the writer. We do not see the neces- 
sity. Ifthey have made an unjust invasion of a distant territory, let 
them retire, and seek no compensation for theirown wrong. But as 
to the great sacrifices which the noble Lord talks of being demanded, 
let not the people of England be deluded by a notion that he has to 
make a sacrifice of a single shilling, or that any Englishman in the 
whole of India contributes a rupee, in the shape of new taxes, towards 
its support. Lord Amherst, and all his Council, have a direct private 
and personal benefit in every augmentation of the rate of interest for 
public loans, or the rate of exchange between India and England. 
Every civil servant, who is sufficiently high in office to have any sur- 
plus money, who is a lender instead of a borrower, has a large increase 
to his wealth by every augmentation of the interest and exchange. 
Every British merchant in India profits in the same manner, besides 
having employment for bis ships, and a brisk market for stores and 
commodities of every kind required in the war. The sacrifices, if 
any are required to be made, fall on two classes alone: Ist, the Na- 
tive inhabitants of India, who are burthened with new imposts, when- 
ever it can be done, to meet the augmented expenditure, and pay the 
higher interest of the new loans; and 2dly, the people of England, to 
whom the enormous and increasing debt of the East India Company 
will, no doubt, be ultimately transferred when their charter expires. 
It is unfortunate for India that the civil and military servants, and 
British residents there, as well as the Directors and Proprietors of 
India stock here, are not all taxed for the support of Indian wars ; 
they would then be less frequent than they are ever likely to be while 
they promise nothing but pecuniary gain to the parties who engage in 
them, without the slightest probability of any actual cost either to 
them or to the authorities who are referred to in England, for the pur- 
pose of confirming or disapproving their proceedings. 

What is chiefly wanted, indeed, to excite a lively interest in the 
good government of India, is the abolition of that restrictive clause 
which fixes the maximum of dividend on India stock, and the power 
which enables the Company to borrow loans to make that maximum a 
minimum also, and never to divide Jess than the highest amount 
which the law permits. If this were done away, and the Proprietors 
were only enabled to receive a dividend when the affairs of India were 
really in a prosperous condition, and were called on to contribute 
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their money towards restoring the waste occasioned by their profligate 
and improvident servants abroad, we should then see able and efficient 
men sent out, instead of bed-chamber lords, to direct the affairs of 
that great empire, and all useless and inefficient individuals removed 
from their office, to give place to talent and integrity, in whatever 
rank of life it could be found. 

We have so often repeated this opinion, that some will perhaps 
think it superfluous here ; but when we remember that the abominable 
traffic in human flesh took years to abolish, and that civil and re- 
ligious freedom is still withheld from a large portion of our fellow- 
subjects, though it has been urged on the country for more than half a 
century, we feel that we should but ill perform our duty if we did 
not, “‘ ever and anon,” return to the charge, and repeat, as long as we 
have a voice to utter, and our countrymen have ears to hear, that 
nothing short of the abolition of this detestable system of monopoly 
and despotism, with all its countless iniquities, can satisfy the claims 
of indignant justice ; nothing short of this can give to the people of 
England their full participation in the value of an empire from which 
their capital, skill, and industry, are now effectually excluded, though 
the very Company that exercises this tyranny is upheld by their suffer- 
ance alone; nothing but the destruction of those exclusive privileges, 
and that irresponsible power, which now hang like a spell over the fairest 
countries of Asia, and blast, as with the breath of a pestilence, every 
rising effort to improvement,—can ever lead the way to that most 
desirable of all events, the elevation of the countless millions of our 
Indian fellow-subjects to that rank in the scale of political and civilized 
communities, to which, by every claim of justice and humanity, they 
are fairly and fully entitled. 





COUNTER-EVIDENCE RESPECTING THE PUNCHAYET, OR 
INDIAN TRIAL BY JURY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—It being desirable that the assertion of Sir Thomas Munro in 
1807, quoted in page 457 of your last Number, “ that the Madras 
Judicial Code of 1802 did not provide for the administration of justice 
by punchayet,” should be met by the counter assertion of the framer 
of that code, I request that reference may be made to a work published 
by Booth and Son, in 1820, on the Adawlut System and Trial by Jury 
in India. In Part II. chap. 1, page 125, it will be found that a Re- 
gulation was promulgated in 1802, for referring suits to arbitration, 
and “ the Judges of the Courts were enjoined to afford every encou- 
ragement in their power to persons of character and credit to become 
arbitrators.” If reference be had to the volumes of judicial and 
revenue selections, printed at the India House, abundant evidence 
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will be found that punchayet was never “ general or popular” among 
the Natives; that in 1820 it had made no progress as a system in aid 
of the administration of justice. Again, as Sir Thomas Munro 
framed, as he supposed, an improved Regulation in 1816, for the 
* adjudication of civil suits by assemblies denominated punchayets,” 
and as little or no progress has been made since the date of that law, 
in rendering punchayet a useful aid in the administration of justice, 
it follows that the judicial revenue oflicers at Madras are borne out 
in their assertions that punchayet was a mode of trial generally re- 
jected whenever any other mode of trial could be obtained ; and that 
the Natives do not in general think ‘justice done ” when they are 
compelled to resort to it. ‘To disprove the assertions of these public 
functionaries, most of them of much local experience, let a return of 
decisions by punchayets since 1816 be produced, or stated from per- 
sonal knowledge. ‘These returns will show to what extent punchayet 
has been voluntarily resorted to under Sir Thomas Munro’s own law, 
and under the influence of his known personal predilection for this 
mode of trial. 


A. ¥. 


See also page 154 to 164 of ‘ Tucker's Financial State of the East 
India Company,’ published in 1825. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR, 


We feel obliged to our Correspondent for the numerous references he has 
given us, but do not think the passage quoted above throws auy new light ou 
thesubject. Ourcomplaint was, that the Government of India, by rendering 
it optional with either party in a suit to submit to the punchayet or not, etfec- 
tually ruined the institution ; as, admitting it to be the justest mode of trial, 
the unjust litigant, that is, one in every suit, would for that very reason re- 
ject it. Under the former Native Governments, Sir John Malcolm asserts, 
that the submission of parties to this tribunal was not optional, any more 
than submission to the decision of a jury is optional in England; hence we 
infer it formerly ffourished, and under us has fallen into decay ; because we 
did make it optional. That we didso is not, we believe, disputed. It is ad- 
mitted by Mr. Tucker at the place referred to in his work (p. 157), and in 
the note by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., at p. 240, as to the regulations of 1741, 
and implied in the words above quoted from the regulation of 1602, that per- 
sons might either sit on the punchayet or not as they chose. The decline ot 
the punchayet system is therefore not only freely confessed by its advocates, 
but the causes of that decline pointed out. Another of these is, that nu ap- 
peal is allowed, under our system, from the award ofa punchayet, unless gross 
corruption or partiality cau be proved against its members. The difficulty of 
proving such corruption, where it exists, the facility of bringing witnesses to 
swear it where it is not, thence the great liability of honourable men to false 
imputations, were enough to make all parties, members of the punchayet as 
well as suitors, shun au institution which we had beset with so many perni- 
cious evils. To make our work complete, we left all parties at liberty to have 
recourse toitor not. What would be the consequence in England it no per- 
son were obliged to perform the office of a juror unless he chose, nor any party 
bound to submit tu its decision ; and, on the other hand, those who might 
volunteer to perform the office of jurymen knew that they, in nine cases out of 
ten, exposed themselves to the greatest risk of being charged with corruption 
and perjury by thelosing party? Hence, we repeat, the decay of punchayet. 
Inso far as Sir Thomas Munro’s regulation of 1816 in favour of punchayets, 
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operation, would undoubtedly be of great importance. 








Court of Directors, who have it in their power 


extent of these so distinctly shown. 


of India, a Member of the Court of Directors, 
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' above referred to, is on a different principle, a return of decisions, showing its 


For the reasons given 


above, it is obvious, that the unjust litigants, a very large body in India, will, 
no doubt, as our Correspondent asserts, maintain that justice is not done 
when they are compelled to resort to this fair mode of trial. But if the votes 
of the people were taken, it would be seen whether or not the great majority 
of honest men were in its favour, as stated by Sir John Malcolm and the very 
highest authorities. Our Correspondent seems to think it a great hardship, 
if not injustice, to compel any one to submit to this mode of trial whether he 
will or not. Is it a hardship, we would ask, for free-born Englishmen in this 
country to be compelled to submit to a jury? Or should this bulwark of 
British freedom be abolished because it may be obnoxious to many who do 
not find it a fit instrument of injustice and oppression, for over-reaching their 
neighbours, or defrauding them of their rights? While such notions prevail 
among Indian legislators, no wonder punchayet is unpopular with them. 


MEDICAL SERVICE OF BENGAL, 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
Sir,—The following hastily drawn up remarks on the present in- 


efficient state of the Bengal Medical Service, and on the evils its 
officers suffer, are sent you in hopes to attract the attention of the 


to remedy the evils 


I mean to point out, who may, perhaps, never before have had the 


As there is not, and | may almost say, never has been, an indivi- 
dual connected with, or particularly interested in, the Medical Service 


that branch of the 


army has uniformly been neglected, when measures have been adopted 
for the improvement of the situation of their military brother officers, 
whose interests are better advocated in the Honourable Court. This 
neglect must appear evident to the most superficial observer on con- 


sidering the late augmentation of the Bengal army. 


In 1822, the infantry of Bengal was increased 


from thirty to sixty 


regiments. In 1823-4, eight regiments of infantry and five battalions 
of artillery ; and in 1825, twelve regiments of infantry and two of 


cavalry were farther added to that army. The 


Court of Directors 


have uniformly declared it to be their intention, in augmenting their 
army, that the difierent branches of it should benefit equally. How 
far they have kept this intention towards the medical branch of the 
service is demonstrated by the fact, that, for the medical duties of 
these fifty-seven new regiments, thirteen surgeons only have been 
promoted, making in all one hundred surgeons for ninety-nine regi- 


ments. This proportion may appear a very fair 


one, were I| not to 


point out how these one hundred surgeons are disposed of; the fol- 
lowing table is taken from the ‘ Bengal Directory 
up to February of that year s— 
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* for 1825, corrected 
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DISPOSITION ROLL OF BENGAL SURGEONS IN 1825. 


3 Members Medical Board. 

0 Superintending Surgeons or Inspectors. 

4 Deputy ditto » ditto. 

4 In charge of Depdts, Medical Stores,—Calcutta, Dacca, Agra, 

and Cawnpore. . 

5 Presidency Civil Surgeons. 

6 Civil—Benares, Bareilly, Cuttack, Dacca, Moorshedabad, and 
Patna. 

Garrison Surgeons—Fort William, Chunar, Allahabad. 

Surgeon General Hospital Presidency. 

Marine Surgeon. 

Surgeons to Residents or Governor-General’s Agents. 

Resident at Singapore. 

Assistant to Governor-General’s Agent in the Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories. 

Attached to the Stud. 

The Assay and Deputy-Assay Masters Calcutta, Mint. 

Superintendant School for Native Doctors. 

Surgeon to King of Oude. 

Out of Employ. 

On Furlough and Sick Certificates to Europe. 

29 Remain for the duties of ninety-nine regular regiments. 


—_—— 


100 
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Should this table ever catch the eyes of the heads of the British 
army, or of the Director-General of the Medical Department, their sur- 
prise may be imagined when we recollect the uniformly efficient state 
ef that department, whether during peace or war. During the latter, 
every regiment of the British army had a surgeon and two assistants, 
as is still the case in peace with corps in India, and this strength of 
medical officers, exclusive of a large and efficient staff of inspectors, 
deputies, physicians, staff-surgeons, assistants, and hospital mates. 
The above table clearly shows that it was not the already eflicient 
state of the medical service that prevented the Court allowing the 
medical equal advantages with the military officers on this augmenta- 
tion. These advantages are by no means trivial, for lieutenant- 
colonels commandant were promoted for each new regiment, thus 
giving at once to the army fifty-seven additional situations, securing 
to officers, in addition to the retiring-pension of their rank, a share of 
off-reckonings; to say nothing of the extensive promotion this caused 
throughout the army. In addition to this extensive benefit to the 
military, fourteen brigadiers have been appointed in Bengal, in addi- 
tion to the usual number of general officers commanding divisions, 
with very handsome staff salaries in addition to their army allowances. 
The Court might surely, in some measure, have benefited the medi- 
cal service by giving a superintending surgeon to these brigadiers. 
The advantages on this occasion did not end here, however, for a 
captain was added to each of the ninety-nine regiments, farther in- 
creasing the rapidity of regimental promotion. 
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The following paragraph clearly shows that their honourable mas- 
ters have not improved the situation of the medical officers by the 
small increase they have granted to the retiring-pension of surgeon, 
which is, by the by, also granted to their military brethren of simi- 
lar rank, captains, Sixpence per day, or nine pounds per annum, has 
been added to the retiring-pension of a surgeon; but it is worthy of 
particular notice that, above twelve months ago, an allowance of one 
rupee per day was struck off, which all assistant-surgeons in Bengal 
had for fifty years previously drawn, and which was granted them 
avowedly for the provision of a palanquin for the better undertaking 
their laborious and anxious duties. This allowance, in the course of 
fifteen years, the average rate of promotion in Bengal to a surgeoncy, 
amounted to 684/., which, at five per cent., would give 34/. per an- 
num interest; so that by this alteration, to be as concise as possible, 
(34 — 9 = 25), they are precisely the losers of 25/. per annum. 

These evils, that Bengal medical officers sustain, are still farther 
increased by their very slow promotion, whether compared to the 
King’s army, or, what is more to my present purpose, with their bre- 
thren of other presidencies. The following are pretty evident proofs 
of this:—The surgeon who last retired from the Bengal Medical 
Board was, two years ago, junior member and a surgeon of 1796, 
while the junior member of the Bombay Board was an assistant-sur- 
geon of 1796. Again, by a reference to the second edition of last 
year’s ‘India House Directory,’ | find that the assistant-surgeon first 
for promotion to a surgeoncy was Mr. Richard Thomas Barra, date of 
appointment 24th of January, 1819; while the assistant-surgeon in 
Bengal, of similar date of appointment, is Mr. Poyntz Stewart, 5th of 
February, 1819, the seventy-second from promotion, who, unless 
some amelioration take place for Bengal, will not be promoted for 
more than eight years to come, 

I will, lastly, shortly compare the situations of the military and 
medical officer, with respect to their retirement from the service. 
The former is required to serve twenty-five, and the latter twenty, 
years each, including three for one furlough. This shorter period is 
granted to the medical officer because he must be twenty-two years 
of age before he can enter the service, whereas the cadet enters, 
at sixteen; the education for that profession which is to be so pecu- 
liarly useful to his employers, having already included every part of 
the education of the other. I may here state that, in the British 
army, an allowance is made for the heavy expenses of a medical 
education, by an assistant-surgeon receiving pay superior to a lieu- 
tenant, and a surgeon to that of captain, which is not the case in the 
Honourable Company’s army, but which indulgence might well be 
extended to their medical service. Let us see the relative situation 
of the military officer of 1801 and the medical of 1806, who are each 
entitled to retire in 1826. The former will retire with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, having for years enjoyed the allowances of major, 
on a pension of 365/. per annum, while the latter retires with the pay 
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of captain, 191/. per annum, being about fortieth on the list from pro- 
motion to a superintending-surgeoncy giving the rank of major. The 
superintending-surgeon in Bengal, who can at present retire, having 
served two years in that rank which is required, Mr. John Brown, of 
the season 1796, is entitled to a pension of 300/. per annum, while 
military officers of that season have retired on three times that sum, 
The present third member of the Medical Board, Mr. Alexander 
Gibb, who is not entitled to retire with the pension of that rank till 
1827, will then have, should he retire, 500/. per annum, after forty- 
two years’ service, while military officers of 1796 are now receiving 
double that sum after only thirty years’ service. I can hardly be- 
lieve the Court are fully aware of this unjust discrepancy. 

Before concluding, | may add, that the retiring-pensions of medical 
officers in the Indian service, who are necessarily exposed for the 
greater period of their lives to a climate fatal to the European con- 
stitution, are considerably less than those granted by our gracious So- 
vereign to medical officers of the British army, who may never, per- 
haps, be called on to quit their native country, and, most assuredly, 
if they should, their absence is for a very few years only. 

I have thus endeavoured to point out the unfortunate situation of 
my late brother officers in Bengal, and hope most anxiously that this 
may meet the attention of their honourable masters. I beg, Mr. 
Editor, you will, if possible, give a place to this in your next Num- 
ber, and oblige 

A Retirep Bencar Surceon, 
February 23, 1826, 





VIEWS OF SCENES AND EVENTS IN THE BURMESE WAR. 


Lirutenant Moore, of whose interesting productions on this sub- 
ject we have before had occasion to speak, has completed a second 
series of Views in the Burmese Empire, which are not at all inferior to 
the former in spirit and finish. ‘The vety long list of subscribers to 
this undertaking, both in England and in India, evince the great and 
general desire which must exist to patronise it, and are great proofs 
of confidence in the artist’s talents and fulfilment of his pledge, in 
which we think none will be disappointed. We have not been able 
to give the concluding prints more than a hasty glance; but we can 
safely assert from this, that they are quite worthy to be placed in the 
same portfolio with the earlier ones ; and that the whole together form 
one complete and interesting series of Eastern Views, which few 
families of Indian connexion would not be pleased at possessing. 
































































OF CANDIDATES FOR 
DIRECTION, 


THE 





ELECTION EAST INDIA 





We have been assured that, excepting only the late commercial 
panic in the City, no one subject has for many years past occupied so 
large a share of public attention between the Minories and Temple- 
bar, as the approaching election of six Directors to fill the vacancies 
of those who retire, and those who go out by rotation. ‘The usual stir 
and bustle at every place of public resort between the City of London 
Tavern and the Mansion-house, is vastly increased by the conflicting 
claims of canvassers and candidates, and the jostling and juxta-posi- 
tion of their opposing voters from the most distant quarters, who have 
all hurried to the scene of action on behalf of different friends, as if 
the fates of empires depended on their sufirages. 

It is well that the subject of Indian Government begins to attract 
more and more of public notice, be the motives of those who contribute 
to that increase of interest what they may. In the “ good old 
times,” that are now never likely to return—the recurrence of a gene- 
ral election, when six of the India Directors went out by rotation every 
four years, and six of what is called the ‘‘ House List” walked 
quietly into their places—no public excitement was created by the 
anticipation of the period, and neither public anxiety nor individual 
competition attended the change. The state of things is certainly 
different, however, at present. Whether it be that the number of 
candidates for profit and patronage have increased beyond the ordinary 
supply, or that a seat in the Direction is more an object of general 
ambition than formerly, we cannot accurately decide. But the fact 
is undoubted that, for many years past, there has been nothing like 
the struggle now carrying on for the prize, on which so many have set 
their hearts, as if it were the only end and aim of their existence. 

In our last we took occasion to say a few words on the subject of 
the pretensions set forth by each of the aspiring individuals: and the 
picture there drawn of these has been admitted by the * initiated” to 
be remarkable for its fidelity. But there are others of the “ uninitiated” 
to whom it may be necessary to say something more, to enable them to 
understand why so much “ devotion to the public good ”—for this is 
the basis of all the pretensions, so impudently put forth, and gene- 
rally with a boldness proportioned to its hypocrisy—should be found 
in men who, from tyrants abroad, suddenly start into patriots at home ; 
and who, never having been known in all their career of service in the 
East to breathe one generous sentiment, or promote one liberal public 
act for the benefit of any creature besides themselves and their mas- 
ters, from whom they hoped for a corresponding reward, all at once 
set up for “ reformers” in the West, and endeavour to delude their 
willing hearers with professions of a zealous interest in the welfare of 
those whom they have all their lives before been assisting to oppress. 
That this is the general character of East India Directors and candi- 
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dates for that distinction, few who know the whole history of their 
public lives will deny. There are exceptions, no doubt, to the rule: 
and when they happen they should be distinguished, to save the de- 
serving objects from the odium which, now and for a long time past, 
has been associated with the very name in the minds of all but the 

arties immediately interested, in every principal city and town in 
England. 

But we spoke of the “‘ uninitiated”: and as our pages are now read 
by many who never before had their attention drawn to East Indian 
affairs, it will be well, for their information, that we enter a little more 
into detail. 

It is known that the East India Company is a body of professed 
“ Traders,” their official title being ‘‘ The United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East Indies.” On this pretended 
ground alone, that of carrying on a trade by which it is notorious that 
they sustain a heavy annual loss, though they endeavour to make it 
appear that it could be carried on by no one else as advantageously as 
by themselves, they are privileged to hold a country as large as all 
Europe under their dominion: to usurp thrones, to destroy dynasties, 
to assess taxes, to make laws, to appropriate revenues, to engage in 
wars, and, in short, to rule, by the most absolute and irresponsible des- 
potism, the destinies of a hundred millions of subjects and tributary 
people, whose kingdoms, whose honours, whose wealth, and whose en- 
joyments they have despoiled, as conquerors, giving them nothing but a 
more systematic and grinding system of exaction, and very lofty pro- 
Jessions of an interest in their temporal and eternal welfare in return. 
In a country so ruled, without a free public or a free press to expose 
abuses there, and at such an immense distance from all check and 
control here, there must be doubtless a number of good things to en- 
joy, and a number of favours to dispense. In the course of a long ser- 
vice in such a country, whether in a civil or military capacity, abun- 
dant experience must be had of the way in which these good things 
and these favours may be made to turn to account at home ; and on the 
return of the fortunate individual who has outlived the liver, the cho- 
lera, and all the other enemies of an Indian residence, he naturally 
enough looks around him for the means of getting into the East India 
Direction, for the purpose of dispensing to his relatives, friends, and 
dependants, the blessings in which he himself has so largely participated 
before them; or, if he has but few of these, of making his patronage 
to others a medium of exchange for such advantages as he may be 
desirous of enjoying for himself—such, for instance, asa seat in Par- 
liament, a baronetcy, or even an elevation to the Peerage, for all of 
these are within the reach of wealth and devotion to the higher powers, 
combined : and none are beneath an India Director’s continual care 
and ambition. 

If the real motives which lead men to seek this honour were frankly 
and openly avowed, it would in no degree lessen their chance of suc- 
cess, while it would be far more honourable to their permanent repu- 
tation, than the affectatinn of motives which are scarcely believed 
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when announced, and are soon entirely discredited, from the subse~ 
quent conduct of the same individual being found to be completely at 
variance with his pledges and professions. Neither the candidates 
who offer themselves, nor the voters by whose support they succeed, 
care, in general, one straw about the good of the people of India ; al- 
though this is so constantly put forth as the chief motive of both, that it 
is now discredited even in the few cases in which it may really be con- 
sistent with the truth. The candidate enters the field perhaps three 
or four years before he can obtain his seat : he undergoes a pilgrimage 
through every street in London, more wearying and humiliating than 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem or Mecca: he expends at least a thousand 
pounds on every occasion of coming to the ballot, and he is, perhaps, 
moderately successful, if he comes into the Direction after three years 
of penance, and three thousand pounds of expense, to say nothing of 
the risk which is run of all this ending in entire failure. 

Is this labour, this zeal, and this expenditure, undertaken for the 
good of the people of India alone? Ask the same parties to give 
one year of gratuitous labour to any investigation, committee, or even 
the task of printing and publishing at their own cost, for the informa- 
tion of their countrymen and mankind, the result of their experience 
in India, and plans for its improvement. ‘They will smile at the sim- 
plicity of such philanthropy. Ask them to expend one thousand 
pounds towards the formation of a fund for really benevolent purposes, 
or to establish an Association for the purpose of advocating the rights, 
and improving the condition of the natives of Hindoostan. They will 
put up their purses, and wonder at your presumption. Nay, ask them 
even to sign a requisition, merely entreating the Directors to grant 
the natives of India some means of telling the story of their wrongs, 
and you will find them shrink from that or any other act which could 
lead even to the inference of their entertaining opinions of their own, 
on any subject whatever, except in unison with those of the honourable 
body of which they aspire to be a member. ‘Thus much for the public 
spirit of the Candidates. And, as to the Proprietors, by whose votes 
the Directors are nominated, let them be asked the same questions, 
and the results will be nearly the same. ‘The object of the one is to 
dispense patronage ; the object of the other to share in its distribution. 
For this, each of them will endure fatigue, will undergo long journeys, 
will expend their money liberally, and will make the loudest vauntings 
of their independence. But let the Directors be divested of their 
salaries, (paltry as they are admitted to be,) and of all the patronage 
or power of dispensing places in lieu of fortunes on those whose ad- 
vancement they desire, or exchanging them for other considerations 
with strangers, and we should soon observe but few candidates in the 
field, and equally few voters preferring India stock to any other de- 
scription of funded property to which no peculiar expectations beyond 
a fixed dividend was attached. 

This test is infallible ; and the only way by which a truly virtuous 
and public-spirited individual is to be distinguished from one whose 
devotion to the common weal is merely in profession, is to learn what 
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are the personal and pecuniary sacrifices in labour, time, and money, 
which the individual makes in the prosecution of his supposed duty ; 
and, on the other hand, what are the honours, emoluments, and con- 
siderations, which cheer the mere professor to his task; and how 
much of these he voluntarily relinquishes when demanded by the 
public good. If tried by this test, there is no doubt but that many 
of both these classes would be found sadly wanting. 

In commencing the present article, however, it was not our inten- 
tion to enter so fully into the subject adverted to, but merely to glance 
at some of the facts which have peculiarly marked the late aud pend- 
ing election, and which have come to our knowledge through various 
authentic channels. ‘The system would require a volume to detail 
with that minuteness in which it really ought to be exposed to the 
people of England, at whose expense, as well as that of the natives 
of India, it is upheld. But that, perhaps, had better be deferred 
until another year, when the expiration of the charter will begin to 
excite anticipations, hopes and fears; and when the ears of English- 
men generally will be more open to the subject than now, though it is 
every day rising in interest and importance. For the present, there- 
fore, we shall merely advert to passing events. 

Since our last, a ballot took place at the India House, on the 8th 
of March, the several candidates going to the poll being Mr. Henry 
Alexander, Mr. James Stuart, and Mr. Mackinnon. ‘The success of 
the former was very marked, his election being obtained by the 
suffrages of nearly 900 votes, while Mr. Stuart did not obtain 500, 
and Mr. Mackinnon little more than 400. Entertaining the opinions 
that we do on the subject of such elections, it would be perfectly use- 
less to compare or contrast the characters of the Candidates, because 
we believe, that with nine Proprietors out of ten it does not weigh a 
feather in the scale. But, indeed, there is only one of the three indivi- 
duals named, of whose public lite any thing remarkable is known ; and 
private life is not only beyond our proper sphere of observation, but, in 
the case in question, is wholly beyond our inquiry. We know no ill 
of either; and, if we did, we should think it out of our province to 
advert to it, except it bore distinctly on the performance of the public 
duties aspired to be filled by each. Nevertheless we rejoice at the issue 
which placed Mr. Alexander so decidedly at the head of the poll; 
first, because his public character, as far as it 2s known, is without 
any blot or stain, and has not left a trace of any inclination to- 
wards arbitrary power; and, secondly, because it is notorious that 
very powerful efforts were made by those who have that inclination 
to keep him out of the Direction, which must be taken as a symptom 
of his being unacceptable to them, from difference of opinion and 
disposition—in itself a high recommendation to all those of inde- 
pendent minds. Of Mr. Stuart, however, we cannot, conscientiously, 
say as much. His public conduct is known; his transactions in 
India have left a stain on his public reputation; and he, with all 
sorts of liberal professions in his mouth when they were fashionable in 
India, has shown an inclination to arbitrary power, which every mer- 
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chant, every banker, every friend of frank and open conduct, every 
advocate of the colonization of India, and enjoyment of its inhabitants, 
ought to mark by their decided disapprobation ; and which, if t'rcre 
be but a strong effort made by those who compose these classes, may 
yet keep him out of the Direction. If any man desires to appreciate 
Mr. Stuart’s character rightly, let him look back to his transactions in 
the Hyderabad affair, and he may judge for himself. It would seem, 
however, as if there were really some misgiving on the minds of the 
Directors themselves as to his success; and if it were so before the 
issue of the 8th of March was known, the result of that day must have 
quickened their zeal in proportion. Of the impression created on some 
ininds by the activity of the Directors, we subjoin the following speci- 
men, which is a copy of a written communication addressed to us for 
publication, and which we give verbatim : 


ELECTION OF MR. HENRY ALEXANDER. 


On the last election of an East India Director, we found the Deputy- 
Chairman (Sir George A. Robinson) and his friend, Mr. Lushington, of the 
Treasury, actively canvassing the Proprietors of East India stock in favour 
of one of the candidates; and those two Gentlemen, together with sixteen 
Directors, are at present equally active in support of the same candidate ! 
It is notorious, that the law vests the election of Directors exclusively in the 
Proprietors of East India stock. Is it, therefore, constitutional or correct, 
that either the Treasury or the Directors should interfere with the freedom 
of election, or the rights of the Proprietors, in favour of any particular can- 
didate, by exercising an influence which it is well known their official cha 
racter gives them, and thus transfer the right of election from the electors 
to the elected, and the Treasury? Mr. Astell and Sir G. A. Robinson, two 
party-men, and stout advocates on other occasions of rights and privileges, 
cannot divest themselves of their official character and influence while they 
are Directors ; they are desirous of filling the Direction with their own 
creatures ; they do not hesitate to exert their influence in making the 
Direction a self-existent body, and thus boldly attack and violate the rights 
and privileges of the Proprietors. It can be proved that Proprietors, who 
came at their request from the country, and who voted against Mr. Alex- 
ander and Mr. Mackinnon, have received appointments to India! Can 
the House of Fletcher, Alexander, and Co., and the House of Inglis, 
Forbes, and Co., be justly blamed for combining in support of their own 
candidates, and to oppose a union so grossly indecent, and pregnant with 
subversion and ruin to the East India Company? Mr. Astell is also can- 
vassing for another candidate, (Lieutenant-Colonel Sir William Young,) 
thus dictating, through his influence and patronage, to the Proprietary, and 
filling the Direction with his followers. 


Deputy-Chairman’s Circular, dated East India House, February 1826. 

Permit me to solicit your vote and interest for Mr. James Stuart, who is 
candidate for a seat in the East India Direction, and who means to come 
forward to the ballot at the election for supplying the vacancy caused by 
the retirement of your late worthy Director, Mr. Hudleston. 

Having been more than thirty years in the civil service of the Ilonourable 
Company in Bengal, and having held the station of a Member of the Su- 
preme Council, Mr, Stuart possesses an extensive knowledge of their affairs. 
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On these puBtic GRounps, I trust that you will think him deserving of your 
support; and I beg to assure you, that in affording it, you will confer a 
great obligation on MYSELF. 
(Signed) G. A. Rosinson. 
The facts here stated are neither new nor wonderful; they are in 
every body’s mouth in private ; but it is surprising that they are not 
adverted to in the Court of Proprietors in public. A man cannot be 
transported, without trial, for speaking his mind freely in Eagland ; 
and although he might injure his pecuniary interests by an open de- 
claration of his thoughts and feelings in a body of which he is a mem- 
ber, this ought not to deter him ; for, really, the virtue which is only 
practised when it can be done without injury to one’s prosperity, is no 
virtue at all; and it is a prostitution of the term so to use it. The 
true virtue is that which is exercised at all hazards, and which is not 
deterred from its pursuit though thorns beset its path in every direc- 
tion. It is easy enough to be pure where there is no temptation, bold 
where there is no danger, and independent where there is nothing to 
lose by its display ; but something beyond this is requisite to establish 
a claim to permanent reputation. As to the influence said to be used 
by Mr. Astell and Sir George Robinson, one might safely ask, whether 
the Proprietors themselves were not greatly to blame in permitting it 
to be exercised? An independent man, to whom such a circular as 
that of the latter should be sent, would re-direct it to the honourable 
Baronet, with a note expressive of his surprise at such an invasion of 
the rights of election. But if men will quietly receive such attempts 
to influence their judgment, they will be repeated on all occasions ; 
and, as it is truly said, that without receivers of stolen goods thefts 
would be useless, so it may be added, if there were none who suffered 
their privileges to be usurped by their own servants, the usurpation 
would not be attempted. No man asks another for the entire control 
of his purse, because none are found to yield this up willingly; but 
men do ask each other for the entire control of their judgments, be- 
cause that is of much less value, in their estimation, than their money ; 
and while they safely guard the one, they very freely part with the 
other. 
But to return to the letter. The combinations of Directors to 
exclude or bring in whom they please, is not only an invasion of the 
rights of the Proprietors, but is in violation of the natural order of 
things : they are themselves but servants ; they hold their seats avow- 
edly by the will of others ; and therefore any attempt to influence that 
will in their capacity as Directors should be resisted. That they should 
desire to fill the Direction with those who entertain the same views 
with themselves, can be no subject of blame: all mankind desire the 
association of those who think with them; but there is an essential 
difference between the endeavour to do this by an appeal to reasons 
addressed to the understanding, and the incitement of rewards, or the 
distribution of patronage. It is this, therefore, which forms the evil, 
and not the existence of a desire common to all. If, however, the 
Proprietors would reform this state of things, they should give their 
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servants, the Directors, a salary adequate to their duties, and take 
from them all patronage whatever, either dividing it among the body 
generally, according to the amount of their interest in the common 
capital of the Company, or selling the appointments, by public auc- 
tion, to duly qualified persons, (to whom the power of purchase should 
be limited,) or by a fixed scale, as in the case of army commissions, 
and forming a fund out of the produce of such patronage for some of 
the thousand benevolent purposes which have yet to be accomplished 
before we perform half our duty to the people whom we have con- 
quered and despoiled. 

The combination of the two mercantile houses named, instead of 
being a subject of censure, as the writer would seem to think it had 
been made by some, ought to be a matter of congratulation to the 
Proprietary body at large, and of just pride to the members who pro- 
moted it. A combination to resist undue encroachments on rights 
and privileges is the more valuable, because it is so rare: we should 
like to see them of every day occurrence, and then such encroachments 
would speedily decrease. 

The circular of Sir George Robinson contains, among much that is 
sufficiently common-place, or matter-of-course, a few expressions that 
are remarkable. He does not lay before the Proprietor addressed any 
choice of pretensions between different men, but begins at once to 
solicit his vote and interest for his particular protege. His highest 
recommendation of him is, that he has been “ more than thirty years 
in the Civil Service ;” as if this were any peculiar merit. Why, the 
most unprincipled as well as the most ignorant and imbecile of men 
might lay claim to a greater amount than this: for some such have 
been more than fifty years in the same service, and are yet but dri- 
vellers after all. Aye—but (continues the woi-hy Chairman) having 
been more than thirty years in the service, and having been a member 
of the Supreme Council, Mr. Stuart possesses AN EXTENSIVE 
KNOWLEDGE OF YOUR AFFAIRS. What then ?—It is clear that 
this service in India and this knowledge cannot be necessary or indis- 
pensable qualifications: for, if so, how could such men as bankers, 
West India merchants, Turkey traders, surgeons, sea captains, and 
all manner of men get into this same Direction, some of them having 
never seen India at all, nor ever given its affairs a moment’s attention 
till they became candidates. That aman might pass a century in 
India, and have no enlarged knowledge of its interests, must be clear 
to every capacity. That a man may never visit India, and yet be 
distinguished for his profound and accurate knowledge of all that 
belongs to the country, it is sufficient to name its distinguished histo - 
rian, Mr. Mill. But even then, supposing the knowledge to be per- 
fect, by whatever means attained, it is the use to be made of this 
which should be the chief object of inquiry. If one man possessed but 
little knowledge, and were zealous in applying that little to the good 
of his fellow-creatures, he would be greatly superior to him who 
should know infinitely more, but pervert his information to the more 
successful oppression of mankind, These grounds of mere knowledge 
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are therefore not worthy the name of PUBLIC GROUNDS; nor can 
any man of reflection be induced to think Mr. Stuart worthy of sup- 
port on such grounds, merely because he is solicited to do so; although 
the closing part of the circular, in which the writer more clearly ex- 
plains his motive, may be more intelligible; and the opportunity of 
obliging two distinguished friends of the Treasury and the Direction 
be too tempting to be missed. 

Having also in our possession a circular of another Director, sent 
round in behalf of the same favourite Candidate, we may insert it here, 
to keep the other in countenance. It is as follows :— 

Dear Str,—I beg leave to solicit the favour of your vote, and of your 
interest with your friends, at the ballot on the 8th of March, in behalf of 
Mr. James Stuart, a candidate to fill the vacancy in the East India Direc- 
tion, occasioned by the retirement of Mr. Hudleston. Mr. Stuart was 
upwards of thirty years on the civil service of the Company in Bengal ; 
atter having, with distinguished merit, filled several important oitices, he was 
appointed by the Court of Directors a Member of the Supreme Council, 
and in that high station, his talents, his judicious zeal FOR THE INTEREST 
OF HIS EMPLOYERS, and for the good government and happiness of the Natives 
of India, and his upright firm mind, were eminently conspicuous. In the 
confidence that his services in the Direction will be of great benefit to the 
Company and to rue propre or [npta, I recommend him to your favour. 
I have the honour to be, dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Joun Bess. 
13, Gloucester- Place, 26th Feb. 1826. 

Besides the more modest, and, we must add, more sensible, because 
less disputable, pretences put forth for Mr. Stuart by his former friend 
(for the number of years’ service being given, the kuowledge may be 
perhaps admitted,) Mr. Bebb is anxious to lift his idol a Jittle higher 
on the pedestal; and, as if he really believed that tle Proprietors 
would prefer one man who had ‘“ good government” at heart rather 
to one who had not, sets up Mr. Stuart as zealous for this lip-be- 
praised but heart-contemned non-entity. His ‘zeal for the interests 
ef his employers” may have been all his friends can describe ; but we 
«ever heard of the happiness of the people of India forming any part 
of Mr. Stuart’s especial care. We say again, look to facts and not 
professions, and let the Hyderabad Papers say what these are. But 
that Mr. Bebb, who listened to Mr. Impey’s definition of the India 
Government as one ‘‘ that always has been, now is, and ever must be 
an absolute despotism while in the hands of the Company,” and who 
smiled in approbation of its advocate; that such an individual should 
talk of the “good government” of India, and recommend Mr. Stuart 
as favourable to its encouragement, is not a little marvellous, if any 
thing indeed could surprise us in this brazen age. 

Ot what benefit to the Company any Director can be, who does not 
increase its patronage and its dividends, (the two great objects of 
general desire,) we are not aware. Of benefit to the people of India 
a good and firm man might, in the course of years, hope to be; but 
we have no hesitation in expressing our belief, that if any Proprietor 
should vote for Mr, Stuart in this hope, he will live to be disappointed. 
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The imperial style of Mr. Bebb’s conclusion, in which he recommends 
the Candidate to favour, is the more remarkable, inasmuch as it is 
thought he is not quite secure in his own seat. ‘The accuracy or error 
of this surmise wili soon be determined. 

The first improvement we should like to see introduced into the 
mode of announcing candidates and electing them, would be, that of 
bringing each to a full Court of Proprietors at the India House, there 
to state his own pretensions,—there to answer, face to face, those 
who might dispute his claims,—there to repeat his pledges of 
future conduct, and have them made matter of record, accompanied 
with an engagement of immediate resignation when those principles 
were no longer maintained. If this were done, the circulars of 
Directors might be spared, and greater reform would be introduced 
by such a change than by almost any other that could be named as 
long as the monopoly exists. 

We were accidentally present at one, and one only, of the meet- 
ngs held for the purpose of supporting a certain Candidate ; and, as 
we were led to understand from those who had witnessed many, that 
this differed greatly from the general routine, we regretted there were 
not reporters for the public papers there to record the proceedings. In 
general, however, they are close meetings, confined to particular 
triends of the party proposed ; and the only animated portion of the 
labour is the luncheon to which the fatigued hearers retire after their 
** public labour” is over, so that there is no demand for the gentlemen 
of the press, and consequently no supply. 

At the meeting in question, where there was not, as far as we could 
observe, a single Director present, their interests being engaged as 
before described, much was said on behalf of the Candidate in 
question, and particular stress deservedly laid on lis known attach- 
ment to a more liberal system of government, so as to elevate the 
character and condition of the Natives, as well as his intimate ac- 
quaintance with a portion of India, to the N. and N.W. of Bombay, 
from whence there is no individual at present in the Direction. But 
that which pleased us most was the frank and open avowal, on the 
part of the Candidate himself, of a determination to make the better- 
ing the condition of the Native population of India the subject of his 
continual care, and a pledge to those by whom he was surrounded, 
that he should cease to ask their future support if he ever failed 
to make this the chief object of his ambition. We were glad also to 
hear this sentiment cheered as it deserved ; and we were the more dis- 
posed after this to preserve a fragment ofa letter read to the meeting 
from a gentleman, (Mr. Inglis,) who was disappointed in his hope of 
attending it personally, and who, therefore, desired that his senti- 
ments might be conveyed in writing as he should have uttered them. 
Among the passages we most distinctly heard, were the foliowing : 

You, who so well know my sentiments, can best appreciate the feelings 
of deep disappointment which my absence from the meeting of to-day 
occasions me. It was a wish indeed very near my heart to have attended, 
and in person to have bome testimony to the private and public claims of 
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one possessing so large a share of my affectionate regard and unfeigned 
respect ; a testimony which upwards of four-and-twenty years of intimate 
knowledge would have fully entitled, as well as enabled me to support ; 
and further, in urging the merits of the son, to have brought to the recol- 
lection of many a friend present, the inestimable worth and the often- 
recorded sense of the public services of the revered father. This, however, 
is not denied me: from my bed I convey what I should have felt an in- 
describable happiness in standing up in my place at the meeting, and 
conscientiously declaring, that if public services already held in high and 
deserved estimation ; if local experience, and a most intimate knowledge of 
political relations in a quarter of India destined, ere long, to become that 
of the deepest interest ; if systematic habits of business, if independence of cha- 
racter, if gentlemanly deportment, and if principles of the strictest honour 
and integrity, can give any individual a claim to the support of friends, or 
to the just consideration of the Proprietors at large,—that individual is 
James Riverr Carnac, 


We do not think these considerations will weigh so strongly with 
the multitude as they have done with the individual who has been 
influenced by them as he describes. Would it were otherwise ! and 
that character and qualifications formed the only test. But though 
we do not hope to see this accomplished soon, we hail every approach 
to it as agood omen; and on that ground, we should infinitely prefer 
Major Carnac, Mr. Tucker, and Mr. Mackinnon, not only to all those 
now in the field with them, and coming to the ballot on the 12th, but 
also to some of the six that are to go out by rotation, and whose places, 
if they could not be better filled by any we could name, will at least 


enjoy the advantage of a change; for if the permanency of evil in any 
system is its bane, any and every change in its very ministers may 
give a hope at least of amelioration. 





SONNET—TO A LADY AT THE HARP, 


By BD. L. Richardson, 


On! breathe, melodious Minstrel, once again 
Thy soul-entrancing song! Responsive tears 
Attest thy power. Thy thrilling voice appears 
Like sounds of Summer’s eve, or some sweet strain 
That wildly haunts the visionary brain, 
Or charms the slumbering mourner. Vanished years, 
That Time’s dim twilight hallows and endears, 
Return, like shadows o’er the trembling main 
Beneath the lunar beam. Then, waken still 
Those magic notes with more than music fraught,— 
Angelic harmonies ! Each echo seems 
A spell from heaven by skill celestial wrought 
To cheer the clouded mind, the sad heart thrill 
With sacred memories, and delightful dreams! 
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WISE PROVISION OF THE CODE NAPOLEON, 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—Mawy of your readers have, I dare say, become well ac- 
quainted with the Code Napoleon, a monument of legislative wisdom, 
deserving, and probably destined to survive, the brass and marble 
devoted to the memory of successful martial ambition ; and to reach 
that promised age, when “ men shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 

That Code has, indeed, raised its author to the dignity of man, 
while his contemporary occupants of thrones will appear on the page 
of history as mere kings and emperors. ‘Those who have perused it 
with any attention, will, I am persuaded, recollect one of its most 
salutary provisions when reading a passage in your last Volume, 
(p. 291,) where you ‘‘ suppose the case of a will made by a Hindoo, 
in favour of some artful Brahmin possessing and exercising an influence 
over him, in his dying moments, sufficient to induce him to sign such 
an instrument.” 

Napoleon was well aware how the Brahmins of the Gallican 
Church, as of every other branch of the elder ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, had largely possessed, and lavishly exercised, such an influence, 
especially on the better and most susceptible portion of humanity. 
He was aware, too, of the popular prejudice by which such an in- 
fluence was supported. This, therefore, in No. 909 of his Code, he 
somewhat indirectly proceeds to counteract. First, he introduces a 
class of professors whose lucrative influence over the dying had never 
been of any account compared with that of the clergy. The law thus 
commences : 

‘* Les docteurs en médicine ou en chirurgerie, les officiers de santé 
et les pharmaciens, qui auront traité une personne pendant la maladie 
dont elle meurt, ne pourront profiter des dispositions entre-vifs ou tes~ 
tamentaires qu’ elle auroit faites en leur faveur pendant le eours de 
cette maladie,” 

Exceptions follow in favour of an adequate remuneration for pro- 
fessional services, and of legacies claimed in the character of relation ; 
concluding with this sentence, which expresses, no doubt, the chief 
purpose of the whole regulation ; ‘‘ Les mémes réegles seront observeés 
a l’égard du ministre du culte.” No wonder that “ the craftsmen” 
of Holy Church, like the ancient worshippers “ of the great goddess 
Diana, and of the image which fell down from Jupiter,” should have 
become full of wrath,” or have sighed for the return of the legitimate 
race. Nor have they sighed in vain, for the Bourbons, though at 
first constrained to adopt into their Code Royale much of the equity 
and good sense which distinguish the Code Napoleon, have ever since 
been industrious to explain away, if they could not yet formally annul 
its most important provisions. Such are the blessings restored to 
France by the bayonets of Britain and the Holy Alliance ! 

N. L. T. 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 9, L 
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DEFICIENCY OF OFFICERS IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 


The following extracts of private letters, from different officers of 
the Indian army, though not of the most recent date, are important, as 
showing the opinions that prevailed in the several quarters where the 
writers of them happened to be stationed : 


«The new pay regulations have given universal disgust ; and, how- 
ever trivial people in power may think this, nothing leads to mutiny 
and disaffection so soon as a general expression of disgust among 
the officers. This is certainly the case with regard to the new pay 
regulations. Officers of rank will not remain in India if they can 
possibly exist at home, as the higher commands, which ought to be 
lucrative, are absolutely not worth accepting. As a proof of this, there 
have lately been two offered to three or four officers before Govern- 
ment could get one to accept them. These sentiments of disgust do 
not rankle less deeply from the press being in such a degraded state of 
slavery, that there is not any channel for the oppressed to give vent 
to their feelings. The late alarming mutinies in Bengal ought to open 
people’s eyes.” 

We are furnished with the following view of the state of the Indian 
army for the Bombay presidency, calculating on twenty-six regiments 
of infantry, including European :— 

| Cols. | Lieut-Cols. Mejers.| Capts. | figstee es 

Establishment ofeach.. | 1 1 3 | 

Total for 26 regiments... | 26 130 
Absent from their regi- | 

ments on Government | 

commands; Staff em- ff 
ploy; extra battalions [| 
in the service of Native \) o¢ | 

Powers; provincials ; 7 

and on furlough to Eu- 

rope ; not one half of 

which are put down in 

the Army List .... 
Present with the veins 26 . 12 

regiments .... | 53 e 


26 | 130 260 


a= 


% 
“ 


32 | 178 | 95 








| 

21 M4 | 98 | 82 | 35 
| 
| 


“This gives an average of twelve officers for each regiment; out 
of which the average number in sick quarters is three, frequently 
more, but seldom less; leaving about nine officers to each regiment of 
1000 strong, including Commanding Officer, Adjutant, and Quarter- 
master!! The Bengal and Madras presidencies are as badly off. 
With this proportion of officers, if ever serious opposition is met with, 
defeat must ensue ; it has invariably been the case where the enemy 
have made a bold stand. To look back for only three or four years :-— 


“Ist. In the Gulph of Persia, the detachment under Captain Thom- 
son (800) was annihilated, and all the guns and stores taken, only 
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because there were not sufficient officers to lead the men. The ex- 
pense of fitting out the expedition that followed in consequence, 
would more than have paid a full complement of officers to the dif- 
ferent regiments for ten years. 

“© 2d, At the commencement of the Burmese war, Colonel Bowen’s 
detachment was defeated at Doodpatiee for want of officers to lead 
the men; and Captain Noton’s detachment (1300, with only nine 
officers) were annihilated for want of a sufficient number of the latter. 
Had these two detachments been successful, the spirits of the enemy 
would have been damped, and peace on our own terms would, in all 
probability, have been the immediate consequence, instead of the 
ruinous war now carrying on; the expense of which has already been 
more than would have paid a full complement of officers to the whole 
Indian army for almost half a century. 


“« 3d. The defeat of Colonel Smith, C. B., near Rangoon, was 
really occasioned by want of officers ; when the few he had fell, the 
men broke and ran away. 


“It would, beyond a doubt, be the greatest possible saving to Go- 
vernment, if the Directors were compelled to keep the army efficient. 
To do this they should : 


«Ist. Abolish all extra and provincial battalions, and raise regu- 
lars in their stead. The irregulars are encouraged in India on account 
of the patronage they give the local Government. ‘Their utility 
was proved at Jamoo, where they were the first to fire on the 
regular troops, and at Tek Naaf, where they went over in a body to 
theenemy. ‘These are the only two places where they have been 
tried, 

“©2d. An addition of 24 Lieutenant-Colonels in Bengal, 18 at 
Madras, and 12 at Bombay, to afford a supply for Government com- 
mands and high staff situations. 


‘« 3d. Three additional Captains, six Lieutenants, and one Ensign 
to every regiment. 


“4th. A handsome allowance for commanding a regiment to in- 
duce field-ofhcers to serve. At present they prefer the most petty 
staff appointment, as it is more lucrative, ergo, in this vile country 
considered more honourable, than the command of a regiment. The 
consequence is, you see captains and subalterns in command. The 
late announcement of 400 rupees per month was a mockery, as every 
Lieutenant-Colouel had 320 deducted for batta and stationery at 
the same time; and to those who had guide and half-mounting 
money before, the increase is an absolute loss to a considerable 
amount.” 
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CHARACTER OF MARCUS BRUTUS. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
SIR, Jan. 28, 1826. 


On the recommendation of a friend, whose devotion to the cause 
of the people is exemplary, and on whose literary taste and judgment 
I could rely, I have very lately procured all the volumes of your 
work. While going through them, as fast as what leisure I can com- 
mand will allow, I hasten to express my approbation of the manner 
in which you have blended utile dulci, and connected the great and 
growing interests of the East with the cause of freedom and humanity 
in every quarter of the globe ; or, according to the poet, 

Wherever the footsteps of man shall be found. 


You have not failed also to present before your readers the bright ex- 
amples of the olden time ; and, while counteracting, at the expense 
of very large personal sacrifices, the Oriental despotism, at length 
avowed, as the principle of their rule, by the Tea-Men of Leadenhall- 
street, vulgo dicto, ‘ the Honourable Court of Directors,” you have 
brought to our recollection the achievements of those who had the 
advantage of opposing themselves to a less ignominious, though a 
justly reprobated tyranny. I refer especially to an excellent article 
in your sixth volume, (p. 31,) ‘ On the Character of Marcus Brutus,’ 
for the purpose of offering some addenda, which I trust may not even 
now be unacceptable. 

Cicero is very justly quoted (p. 40) as expressing his attachment to 
that great Roman, and to the deed which avenged the republic that 
Cesar had betrayed. On another occasion, the same commendatory 
language occurs respecting the whole band of patriots who acknow- 
ledged Brutus for their chief. I refer to passages in Cicero's ‘ Second 
Philippic,’ which I cannot more appropriately introduce than in a quo- 
tation from that grand assertion of a people’s rights, of which all Eu- 
rope once rang from side to side, the Pro populo Anglicano Defensio. 
There Milton says, (cap. v.) as I have endeavoured faithfully to 
translate him :-— 

The most excellent persons of his age slew the tyrant Caius Cesar in the 
senate-house. That deed Marcus Tullius, himself one of the best of men, 
and publicly declared to be the father of his country, has celebrated with 
distinguished praises; among other places, in his ‘ Second Philippic,’ I 
will briefly quote him: “ To some were wanting the means of concert, to 
others the courage, to others the opportunity, to none the inclination.” 
Again, he says, “ What action was ever performed, O, holy Jupiter! either 
in this city, or through the world, greater, more glorious, or more worthy of 
mankind’s eternal remembrance? I refuse not to be included, as if in the 
Trojan horse, among the chief of those by whom it was concerted.”' 





1 Ca. Cesarem tyrannuim excellentissimi ejus wxtatis viri in Senatu inter- 
fecerunt ; id factum M, Tullius et ipse vir optimus, et pater patria publicé 
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Milton, referring again to this subject, (p. 159,) thus regrets the 
hard necessity of destroying a tyrant so accomplished for government 
as was Cesar :—-Sané si cut unquam tyranno, huic parcitum vel- 
lem; quamvis enim regnum in republ. violentiis invadebat, erat 
tamen reyno fortasse dignissimus. (Truly, if any tyrant ought to 
have been spared, I would have spared him; for, though he violently 
subverted the republic, he appeared most worthy to have reigned.) 

That the author of the ‘ Defensio,’ while he admired the talents 
of the man, should have abhorred the purpose of the tyrant, and thus 
have been prepared to applaud the deed by which Cesar perished, is 
not surprising. Nor could Brutus easily fail to find a panegyrist in 
Algernon Sidney, who had declared that the execution of Charles 
‘‘ was the justest action that ever was done in England, or any where 
else.” Yet that Cowley should have selected Brutus for his hero was 
not to have been expected. He had hazarded his life as a spy, in 
England, for the exiled Stuarts, and thus had nearly become a martyr 
to their unworthy cause; a transaction which his biographer, the 
time-serving Bishop Sprat, the flatterer of both Cromwell and Charles, 
has thus plausibly described: “ It was thought fit by those on whom 
he depended, that he should come over into England, and, under pre- 
tence of privacy and retirement, should take occasion of giving notice 
of the posture of things in this nation.” The royalist-poet, however, 
dedicated an ode to ‘‘ Excellent Brutus,” in which he excuses, or ra- 
ther applauds, his successful attempt on Caesar :— 


Can we stand by and see 
Our mother robb’d, and bound, and ravish’d be, 
Yet not to her assistance stir, 
Pleas’d with the strength and beauty of the ravisher? 
Or shall we fear to kill him, if before 
The cancelled name of friend he bore? 
Ingrateful Brutus do they call ? 
Ingrateful Cesar, who could Rome enthral ! 


Bishop Hurd very reasonably conjectures that ‘‘ the subject of this 
Ode” was ‘ chosen by the poet for the sake of venting his indigna- 
tion against Cromwell.” To what higher principle, indeed, can be 
attributed the selection of Brutus for a hero, by one who was hazard- 
ing his life in the attempt to supersede a government so comparatively 
beneficial as the Protectorate, even with all its defects of origin, form, 
administration, to which we cannot be insensible, by the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts, with all their gross pretensions to divine and here- 
ditary right, and in the person of the second Charles, the most profli- 
gate of their race; thus described by Horace Walpole (Lord Orford) 





dictus, miris laudibus, cum alibi passim, tum in 2d Phillippica celebravit. 
Pauca recitabo. Omnes boni quantum in ipsis fuit, Cesarem occiderunt ; aliis 
consilium, aliis animus, altis occasio defuit, voluntas nemini. Et infra, Que 
enim res unquam, proh sdncte Jupiter, non modo in hac urbe, sed in omnilus 
terris est gesta major, qu@ gloriosior, que commendatior hominum memoria 
sempiterne ? In hujus me consilii societatem, tanquam in equem Trojanum, 
includi cum principthus non recuso.—DEFEN C10, 1651, p. 154, 
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more than eighty years ago, when, probably, the Stuart's character 
had not been so justly appreciated as at present :— 


Fortune, or fair, or frowning, on his soul, 

Could stamp no virtue, and no vice control : 
Honour, or morals, gratitude, or truth, 

Nor learn’d his ripen’d age, nor knew his youth ; 
The care of nations left to whores or chance ; 
Plunderer of Britain, pensioner of France ; 

Free to buffoons, to ministers denied, 

He liv’d an Atheist, and a bigot died. 


From such a prince of any race, or from even a puny imitation of 
such an original, may every people protect themselves, who indulge 
in the costly luxury of regal government ! 

PoruraRris. 





FINAL VOLUME OF THE EAST INDIA MILITARY CALENDAR, 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tne services of the following officers, amongst others, are given in 
this volume. It would exceed the limits of this portion of our work 
to insert the names of the numerous officers respecting whom honour- 
able mention is made; but the intelligence now given will be interest - 
ing to all military readers :— 

Major-Gen. J. Arnold, C. B.; Lieut.-Col. T. A. S. Ahmuty ; 
Major C. H. Baines; Lieut.-Col. H. Bowen; the late Lieut.-Col. 
R. Bowie; Capt. J.T. Blunt; Capt. A. W. Browne; Capt. T. Blair ; 
the late Lieut.-Col. R. Barclay; the late Lieut.-Col. G. Ball; the 
late Major J. Bolton; Major-Gen. Sir T. Brown, K. C. B. ;_ the late 
Col. Bannerman; Lieut.-Col. W. Blackburne; the late Lieut.- 
Col. W. Cowper; Lieut.-Col. P. T. Comyn; the late Major J. Can- 
ning; Lieut.-Col. A, Cumming; Lieut.-Col. T, H. S. Conway ; 
Lieut.-Col. J. M. Coombs; the late Capt. J. Crawford; the late 
Capt. D. Carpenter ; Capt. M. Clarke; Lieut.-Col. H. E. G. Cooper ; 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir T, Dallas, K. C. B.; Major P. Dunbar; Major 
H. E. Downes; the late Lieut.-Col. C. Deare; the late Maj.-Gen. 
J, Erskine ; the late Col. W. East, C. B.; the late Col. C. Frederick ; 
Lieut.-Col. W. Forrest ; the late Col. W. Flint; Capt. J. Franklin ; 
Lieut.-Col. M. Fitzgerald; Capt. M. R. Ford; Lieut.-Col. H. 
Faithfull; Capt. A. G. Fisher; Lieut.-Col. Greenstreet; Capt. T. 
Grant; Major W. Gordon; Lieut.-Col. W. Garrard; the late 
Col. P. Galliez; Capt. A. Gibson; Major J. Garner; Lieut.-Col. 
R. J. Huddleston; Major E. Hindley; Lieut.-Col. A. Hay ; Capt. 
F. Heron; the late Major G. Hutchinson; Major E. Hardy; Lieut - 
Gen. Sir R. Jones, K.C. B.; Capt. J. Jones; Brigadier A. Knox ; 
Lieut.-Col. J. Simond ; Lieut,-Col. J, Lindsay ; the late Lieut.-Col, 
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W. Lambton; Lieut.-Col. W. Lindsay; Major W. Lloyd; the late 
Lieut.-Col. W. Lane; Lieut.-Col. W. Lamb; the late Col. J. Little; 
Capt. R. Langslow; the late Lieut.-Gen, TI. Marshall; Major 
Morison ; the late Major-Gen. Macan; Lieut.-Col. J. Morse ; 
the late Col. G. Muir; the late Col, C. Mackenzie, C. B.; Capt. 
W. Marshall; Capt. T. Martin; Lieut.-Col, J. A. P. Mac Gregor; 
Lieut.-Col. W. Miles; General T. M. Marriott; Major-Gen. Sir 
T. Munro, K. C. B. & Bart. ; Major C. Marriott; Lieut.-Col. G. 
Machonochie; Lieut.-Col. ‘Tl. Newton; the late Major-Gen. Sir D. 
Ochterlony, G. C. B. & Bart.; Major T. Pierce; Major-Gen. 
G. Prote; Lieut.-Col. J. Pester; Lieut.-Col. J. L. Richardson; the 
late Lieut.-Gen. C. Reynolds; Lieut.-Col. H. Roome; Major EK, J. 
Ridge, C. B.; Capt. H. Ralfe; Lieut.-Col. J. Robertson; Lieut.- 
Col. J. Rose; Major W. Richards; the late Major W. Roughsedge ; 
Major J. A. Say; Capt. J. Sutherland; Capt. H. Sinnock; Major- 
Gen. J. Simons; Lieut.-Col. ‘IT. H. Smith; Lieut.-Col, J. Swinton ; 
the late Lieut.-Col. 'T. Salkeld ; Major 8S. R. Strover: Major G, M. 
Steuart; Col. H. S. Scott, C. B.; Lieut.-Col, W. Turner ; the late 
Col. Woodington; Capt. J. G. Willim; Major E. FP. Waters; the 
late Major C. W. Yates; the late Capt. G. Yates; and many 
others. 

Memoirs of those distinguished Commanders-in-Chief in India, 
the late Lord Lake and the Marquises of Cornwallis and Hastings ; 
and also of the Duke of Wellington ; together with many original and 
valuable military papers, are introduced in this final volume, which 
has been just published. 





NATIVE PRESS OF BENGAL, 


As the operations of that great moral and intellectual engine, the 
press, must always be matter of interest to the well-wishers of our 
Native subjects, we shall give a few particulars from a valuable 
article which lately appeared in that excellent work, the ‘ Friend of 
India,’ on the ‘ Progress and present State of the Native Press.’ The 
respectable authors observe, that “‘ suciety must have reached a cer- 
tain point in the career of improvement, ere it is prepared to enjoy 
those advantages which the press confers. To us (they add) it ap- 
pears, that India has already made such progress as to be able to 
turn the press to immediate account. Here the mind has long been 
in a state of culture; institutions and social relations, founded on the 
development of the faculties of the mind, have for ages existed. 
Books have been written, with greater or less accuracy, on the various 
branches of knowledge,” &c. . 

But from the monopoly of learning by the sacerdotal caste, and 
their consequent contemptuous neglect of the common vernacular lan- 
guage, the body of the people remained in profound ignorance till the 
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use of the art of printing became general. Its progress, especially with- 
in the last six or seven years, has been very rapid. The first newspaper 
published in the Native language was the Sumachar Durpun, issued 
from the Serampore Press on the 23d of May, 1818. “ It was imme- 
diately,” we are told, ‘ honoured with the notice of that enlightened 
statesman, the Marquis of Hastings, who was pleased in various ways 
to express his approbation of the attempt.” It was about this period 
Lord Hastings removed the censorship from the press, and within a 
few years after, no less than six Native newspapers were established 
instead of one: four in the Bengalee, and two in the Persian lan- 
guage. The number of subscribers to all the six, put together, is 
estimated at from 800 to 1000, and the readers at probably five times 
this number, or about 5000 in all. This very small number of readers, 
out of a population of twenty or thirty millions, is accounted for by 
the absence of curiosity among the Natives, their unacquaintance 
with, and consequent inability to take an interest in the affairs of 
foreign countries, &c. But we believe the main reason to be the re- 
strictions imposed upon editors by the Government, to prevent them 
from inserting what would come home to the ‘ business and bosoms” 
of their readers. If the law were abolished which screens ever 

subordinate officer, every judge, magistrate, collector, with their 
numerous dependents, in short, every oppressor and peculator, high 
and low, from the least breath of censure by the press for his malver- 
sations; if such a disgraceful law, which never could have been 
made for any good and honest purpose, were abolished, not only 
would newspapers become worthy of being read by the Natives, but 
they would perform a signal service to the state—to the Government 
as well as to the people, by ensuring a rigid and honest dis- 
charge of all public duties, which no vigilance of the Government 
can effect. But while this is not allowed, and a newspaper contains 
nothing respecting what is of greatest interest to the community, the 
exactions and oppressions under which they are suffering from 
subordinate functionaries, (for they seldom look to the source of power, ) 
no wonder that “ Natives, who throw away thousands of rupees 
annually in gifts to Brahmins,” or in idle shows, ‘ will not pay one 
rupee monthly for a newspaper.” 

Leaving the periodical publications, a list is given of thirty-one other 
works which have issued from the Native press during the last four or 
five years. About 1000 copies of each is computed to be sold, and it is 
remarked that none of the works printed remain long on hand. Most 
of these are of a fabulous, religious, or superstitious character; but 
we shall give a few specimens of their titles : ‘ Punchang Soonduree,’ 
a work on astrology; ‘ Pudanku Dootu,’ a work respecting the im- 
pression of Krishna’s feet; ‘The Thousand Names of Vishnoo;’ 
‘ Kak Churitra,’ a work with various circles to enable any one to dis- 
cover his fortune. But besides those, and others on ‘ The Fruits of 
Obeisance to Brahmins,’ on ‘ Faith in the Ganges,’ &c. there are 
works to facilitate the acquisition of English, and one on ‘ Moral 
Instruction,’ translated from the Sanscrit, dictionaries, works on law 
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and philosophy, and some others which may be useful. These few 
grains of wheat, however, are lost amid bushels of chaff; and the 
‘ Friend of India’ thence concludes, that having diffused among the 
Natives the craft and custom of manufacturing and reading books, 
a further duty is thereby imposed upon us of enabling them to 
turn it to good account. Having created among them an appetite for 
reading, we ought to supply it with sound and salutary food, other- 
wise they must be reduced to feed on those trashy productions which, 
rather than improve, give a fresh stimulus to their superstition and 
immorality. ‘In four years more, perhaps, thirty thousand addi- 
tional volumes will be thrown into circulation, and unless their in- 
fluence be corrected by books of a higher description, the thousands of 
youth, to whom the numerous schools are now imparting the faculty 
of reading, will have gained little by our efforts, and must grow up 
with an increasing attachment to idolatry.” 

It may not be uninstructive to add here a specimen of the sort of 
information afforded by the Native papers. The mere statement of 
such facts as the following cannot fail, we think, to operate both as a 
check on the licentiousness of the public morals, and an admonition to 
the Government, which suffers all law and decency to be so grossly 
violated. It is from the ‘ Sungbad Cowmuddy,’ or Moon of Intelli- 
gence, of June 11, 1825: 

SaLk OF A HUMAN BEING.—A few days ago, a certain poor woman of the 
Boistub caste, inhabitant of Burdwan, set out for Calcutta with her daugh- 
ter, about twelve years of age, with a view to join the multitude of beggars 
collected on the occasion of the late baboo Ramdoolaul Sirear’s Sharaud, for 
distributing donations. But by the way, being informed that the sharaud 
was over, and beggars were already rewarded, and consequently being 
greatly disappointed, resolved to dispose of her daughter, who proved to be 
somewhat beautiful, and to get something by the sale. Thus determined, 
she went to the Rajah, Kissenchunder Roy Bahadoor, and sold her daughter 
to him for 150 rupees, and went home. 


Salutary effects might also result from the publication, among the 
Natives, of unvarnished accounts of such revolting practices as the 
following. The first which we subjoin, is an account of a deed of a still 
darker description, also perpetrated in the vicinity of Calcutta, in the 
month of June last. It is an account of the burning of a Hindoo female 
on the funeral pile of her deceased husband, copied from the ‘Columbian 
Press Gazette ;’ and we beg the reader to bear in mind, while perusing 
this revolting narrative, the statement lately sent home to the Govern- 
ment by Lord Amherst, corroborated by the great body of civil and 
judicial functionaries, that they had “ guarded against any violence 
being offered to the victims ;’ and that the practice of burning widows 
alive was perfectly spontaneous—of the woman’s ‘ own free will and 
accord,” In this case, which is a specimen of thousands,-— 


The unfortunate victim was led out supported by three old men, in a state 
so utterly helpless and pitiable, as to excite the commiseration of all who 
saw her, and arouse the indignant feelings of the few Christians present, at 
the toleration, under an enlightened Government, of a custom so abhorrent 
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in its nature, and so every way repugnant to all laws, human as well as di- 
vine. Misery was depicted in the looks of the ill-fated woman, and her ge- 
neral appearance was indicative of any thing but consent on her part, to the 
barbarous practice to which she was to fall a sacrifice. After the perform- 
ance of some unmeaning ceremonies, she was conducted to the banks of 
the nullah, where she was bathed, and then covered with a new red saurree, 
in one end of which was tied up a quantity of khoee, or parched paddy. 
The dreadful pile stood at a short distance from her. She trembled evces- 
sively, and appeared agitated to such a degree, that I could not but attri- 
bute her extraordinary emotion to her disinclination to fulfil the sacrifice 
required of her. So unequivocal, indeed, were the symptoms of her repug- 
nance to the commission of the horrid act forced upon her, that I am confi- 
dent we could have dissuaded her from it, had a fair opportunity been af- 
forded us to make the experiment. 

We were told that she would walk seven times round the pile, and then 
ascend it. This she accordingly commenced doing, immediately after the 
corpse of her husband was put on it, but with such tottering gait, that I 
expected every moment to see her fall. She was at last helped up to the 
pile, more dead than alive. No sooner was she laid by the side of her hus- 
band, than, fiend-like, the barbarians about her bound up her hands and feet 
with ropes, placing, at the same time, a large quantity of straw and hemp on 
her body. A couple of stout bamboos were also thrown across the pile, as it 
to secure the more effectually the unfortunate victim, and consummate the 
sacrifice. The eldest son of the deceased then set fire to the pile, which was 
instantly in a blaze. I watched very narrowly to discover, if possible, whe- 
ther the woman made any attempt to liberate herself, but the cloud of dense 
smoke which issued from the pile, was unfavourable to the gratification of 
my curiosity ; and amid the deafening shouts, which rent the air, of {Huree 
Bole,’ vociferated by some thousands of stentorian lungs, her screams, if she 
screamed at all, were altogether inaudible. For a few minutes after the 
hellish work was accomplished, I stood gazing at the still blazing pile, lost 
in reflections on the scene I had witnessed, and resolving never again to 
harrow my feelings by courting a repetition of the disgusting sight. 


The ‘ Columbian Press Gazette’ of the 29th of August, gives an 
account of another inhuman practice declared to be still more preva- 
lent than widow-burning, which is also allowed by our “ best system 
of government.” Sick persons, when in such a state of debility as to 
be unable any longer to protect themselves, are, especially if rich, car- 
ried down to the banks of the river by their avaricious relatives, with 
the assistance of the rapacious priests, who expect to share in the spoil, 
and there the poor invalid, struggling and imploring help of the passers 
by, is suffocated with the water and mud of the Ganges forcibly poured 
down his throat. One instance out of thousands of this species of 
murder, which occur every year, and are winked at by Government, is 
thus described in the respectable paper we have just quoted : 

In my way down from the Upper Provinces, my budgerow happened to 
stop at a ghaut on the banks of the Hooghley river, somewhere in the vicinity 
of Moorshedabad. The crowd which was collected on the spot excited my 
curiosity to know what occasioned it; I accordingly went to the place, and 
witnessed one of the most inhuman scenes that can be imagined. The poor 
helpless victim was stretched on a charpaee, or an Indian cot, the lower part 
of the body being immersed in the river. In this posture he was imploring 
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his murderers in the most pitiful manner to let him go, declaring that he 
was yet far from death. To hear his supplication, and observe the distracted 
and forlorn expression of his countenance, were enough to strike any heart 
with horror and pity, except those of the cruel wretches about him, who,un- 
mindful of his entreaties, kept shouting “ Hurry-bol, Hurry-bel,” and con- 
tinued filling his mouth with water till at length the wretched creature be- 
came exhausted, his voice, which was at first loud, gradually sunk, and he 
at last fell an unwilling victim to bigotry and superstition ! 

The origin of the practice was in the Native belief that a person who 
dies on the banks of the sacred stream, and drinking its waters, is on 
the surest road to heaven. l[lence, when there remained no hope of 
recovery, the child or brother’s last pious office to an expiring rela- 
tive might seem to be, to enable him to breathe out his spirit at this 
gate of paradise. ‘his superstitious formality we have allowed to 
be converted into a regular system of homicide; unchecked it is de- 
clared by any authority whatsoever. The ouly remedy we see proposed 
is, torequire the assisting Brahminsto havea certificate from a Native 
doctor, that the person to be suffocated is already past hope of reco- 
very. Thus, we shall have under the Company's government, licensed 
printing, licensed widow-burning, and licensed murders of the sick! 
A thing held up as atrocious when imputed to Napoleon, is at pre- 
sent allowed to be committed without any license, even from the 
lowest public officer or a Native doctor; whereas the burning of a 
widow requires the authority of a magistrate ; and the printing of a 
newspaper, as if a still more grave offence, a license from the Supreme 
Local Government; but the residence of a British-born subject in 
the country, as if the most atrocious crime of all, requires the sanc- 
tion of the very highest authority, the Court of Directors or the Board 
of Control! It would be instructive to have a picture hung up in 
view of the Honourable Court of Proprietors, representing a Hindoo 
asking permission to burn his mother alive; another to murder his dying 
father; an East Indian requesting a license to print a newspaper; and 
a British-born subject permission simply to follow an honourable oc- 
cupation in the Company’s territories ; with the Honourable Directors 
listening with gracious condescension to the heathenish proposals of 
the Hindoo, but turning a deaf ear to the entreaties of their own coun- 

*tryman and fellow Christian! The back-ground might be filled up 

with Lord Amherst’s tragedy at Barrackpore, to which, his Direc- 
torial and Ministerial friends might probably furnish an applauding 
audience, 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTION IN AID OF THE PROPAGATION 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Ir has been said, of old time, that ‘“ the children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light.” But we believe 
that in these days the saying may be reversed, with respect to the 
proper mode of imparting a knowledge of the Oriental languages to 
persons destined for India, For while certain persons stand up from 
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time to time in the House of Commons and Court of East India 
Proprietors, to assert stoutly that there is no advantage to be gained 
by giving Cadets a knowledge of the rudiments of the Native language 
of India before they proceed to that country; others, whose names 
rank much higher in the literary and political world, but who have 
no party purpose to serve, in recommending the best mode of prepar- 
ing Missionaries for discharging their duties abroad, declare that it is 
very essential they should commence the study of the languages in 
this country. For this very purpose a number of distinguished indi- 
viduals have formed themselves into a society called the ‘“ Language 
Institution,” in aid of the propagation of Christianity, of which the 
Right honourable Lord Bexley is President, and the Vice-Presidents 
are, the Earl of Roden, Lord Calthorpe, Sir G. H. Rose, K.G.H., 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. M. P., Sir Alexander Johnstone, Bart., Sir 
G. T. Staunton, Bart. M.P., Sir T. Stamford Raffles, William 
Wilberforce, Esq., and Abel Smith, Esq. These noblemen and 
gentlemen, with Lord Bexley at their head, and including in their 
number three very distinguished individuals of great personal expe- 
rience in Eastern countries, have circulated the following address, the 
purport of which deserves particular attention :— 

Avorrss.—It is obviously most important that every Missionary, pro- 
ceeding to a foreign destination, should have acquired, before he leaves this 
country, a knowledge of the rudiments of those languages in which he will 
have to preach and to communicate instruction. That sort of familiar ac- 
quaintance with a language, which he will ultimately require, can indeed 
only be obtained by personal intercourse and conversation with the people 
who speak it; but it must surely facilitate his labours in a very high degree, 
if he possess the rudiments to begin with. Should he arrive at his destina- 
tion without such an elementary knowledge, the eagerness of solicitude, 
and closeness of application to study, which will necessarily ensue, espe- 
cially when commenced under the debilitating influence of a tropical 
climate, may but too probably produce the effects which there is reason to 
fear have, in some instances, already followed from such causes, and even 
bring to an early grave Missionaries whose estimable qualities gave the 
fairest promise of eminent usefulness. 

Now it is well known, that such an acquaintance with Eastern and other 
languages as that which has been described, may be acquired in this 
country ; and in the cases of persons proceeding to fill civil offices in our 
Indian Empire, it is even considered an indispensable requisite, 


And what good reason exists why the same rule should not be 
extended to military offices—the importance as well as the facility of 
such preliminary instruction being fully attested by the best authori- 
ties? For not tomention the many other persons of high respectability 
whose names appear attached to this address, the opinions of Sir 
A. Johnstone, Sir Stamford Raffles, and Sir G. Staunton, may 
surely weigh down those of such India House orators as Mr. Rigby, 
Mr. Lowndes, or the sage Sir John Sewell. 

The object of this Society is to ‘‘ assist in promoting the knowledge 
of Christianity, by making the best practical provision for teaching, 
in this country, the language of the Heathen.” With this view, a sub- 
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scription is entered into, (at the rate of one guinea annually from each 
member,) for the purpose of collecting information regarding the 
languages, forming a library, and instituting lectures to be delivered 
by the most competent persons, and available to all concurring in the 
Society’s object. To render the benefit more general, every sectarian 
doctrine is to be avoided; and it has been resolved that Missionaries 
and Missionary students of all denominations shall be admitted gra- 
tuitously to the lectures, (upon the recommendation of the societies to 
which they respectively belong,) as well as all clergymen and students 
for the ministry. Lectures in the Chinese, Sanscrit, Bengalee, and 
Arabic languages, have been for some time past in progress at the 
Institution, 27, Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn, where there is the 
singular phenomenon of a Chinese library—a large one it may be 
called, as we do not imagine it can be matched by any thing like it 
in Europe. It is a spectacle not less singular to see a number of 
gentlemen voluntarily contributing funds out of their own pockets to 
qualify persons for enlightening the natives of the East, while the 
Monopolists of Leadenhall-street, who derive all their wealth from 
the revenues of those countries, will not apply a smail portion of 
it to the previous instruction of the military officers sent out to 
exercise authority over them. 





VALUE OF PRIVATE LETTERS FROM INDIA. 


We give a few extracts from the ‘ Calcutta Monthly Journal’ of 
August last, to show the opinions entertained in India as to the value 
of the intelligence conveyed to this country in private letters, against 
which it has been fashionable of late, with the oflicialists here, to raise 
such a clamour. ‘There, the people know and feel that private corre 
spondence is the only source that can be relied on for full and impar- 
tial information as to the true state of things. For though the ‘ John 
Bull’ had pretended that he could (if he would) give as full and faith- 
ful a picture of affairs as any journal could do of affairs at home, his 
more honest brother Editor makes the following confession : 

We are not among those who would (as ‘ John Bull’ had done) “ deny 
that we withhold from our readers any thing that in England itself would 
be published in regard to military and political operations.” We have se- 
veral times been commanded by superior authority to withhold such ; and at 
this moment we know of many things that we could with impunity touch 
upon in England, that we do not find ourselves at all warranted in even al- 
luding to here. 

«“ The progress of events during the war,” we have also been told, (by 
‘ John Bull,’ ) “ has been faithfully and accurately recorded by every journal 
in ¢ ‘alcutta,” &e. &e. Yes—to a certain extent; but is there a journal in 
Calcutta that dares make a comment upon that progress, or dares to make 
public one half of the information to be found in private letters, which, in 
many cases, must be as good authority as official accounts? for official ac- 
counts themselves are only the sum total of individual reports, and often 
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of interested individuals. ave we not all of us heard, in the course of vari- 
ous wars, of individuals who have merited every public praise, barely alluded 
to in the records of official fame, and of brave fellows who fell upon the 
field of honourable death, with not a word even of cold eulogy, as a tribute 
to their memory, while private memorials did them justice! We do not 
question the propriety of such things, or of anything connected with the mea- 
sures of the Government we SERVE; but we can indicate their existence in 
the cause of truth, which urges us to assert, that the public journals could not 
and cannot be looked to at home as giving by any means a full, comprehen- 
sive, and correct picture of the state of men or things in this country. 

Why, then, should we be surprised if erroneous views are taken of matters 
in England?) Why should we be surprised at a Proprietor in the Court of 
Directors [anomalous position this ! ], or a member of Parliament, reading 
extracts from a private letter? It is to be regretted that such flippant and 
pert remarks, as were alluded to in his Rangoon letters, should have heen the 
only written reports in Sir Charles Forbes’s possession ; but we are not, ne- 
vertheless, to be told that no re/iance is to be placed upon private letters, or 
that they are not to be quoted at all in reference to things respecting which 
there may exist an extraordinary discrepancy of opinion. For instance, 
there was the Barrackpore mutiny: to this day the exact number of those 
who were shot is not, as far as we are aware, ascertained. 

After this, we trust we shall hear no more of the superiority of offi- 
cial documents over private letters—as it regards the affairs of India at 
least—until the press is released from its fetters, and men can write 
and speak as freely there as in any other country. 
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Forcet thee !—can I e’er forget, 
When first in early youth we met, 
When thou wert all to me ? 
F’en worldly ills my heart had tried, 
When you upon my truth relied, 
And I was all to thee. 












Can I forget that hour of bliss, 
When first I felt thy melting kiss, 

And heard thy plighted vow? 
When both our hearts were pure and light, 
F’er crime had set its deadly blight 

Upon my heart and brow? 









No! never—and though ills and cares 

May crowd upon my coming years, 
I never can forget 

The hour so free from earthly pain, 

Which never can return again, 

That hour when first we met! 















SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 


BENGAL. 


By the ship Madras, Captain Feynar, which has brought home 
Sir Edward Paget, late Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in India, 
accounts have been received trom Calcutta down to the Sth of No- 
vember. But there is yet no decisive intelligence either as to the fate 
of the Burmese war, or the disturbances in Central India. ‘To all 
appearance, the prospect of a return to a state of peace and security is 
quite as uncertain as at any period since the commencement of hos- 
tilities. The armistice, mentioned in our last, which was concluded, we 
believe, in the middle of September, and was to continue till the 16th of 
October, to afford time for negotiation with the Burmese Government, 
appears not to have led to any satisfactory result. What the obstacle 
to a pacification may be, whether our demands are too high, or the 
Burmese too haughty to submit to reasonable terms, is of course un- 
known; but the term of the armistice, it is said, has been prolonged 
from the 16th of October to the 2d of November, which may afford 
further chance of an amicable adjustment. It is inferred, however, 
that the hopes of our Government do not stand very high, as a large 
vessel has been lately taken up at a very heavy rate of freight for Ran- 
goon. A sloop of war, it is stated, was waiting at that place, to con- 
vey intelligence direct for England ; an indication, at least, that the 
authorities were very desirous to have some good news to communi- 
cate, ‘‘ with breathless haste,” for the satisfaction of their superiors at 
home. Such a precaution may be of great importance to enable the 
latter to regulate the amount of the supplies necessary for India ; 
since, if this attempt to negotiate a peace with the Burmese should 
fail, it is evident that very extraordinary exertion will be required to 
enable the Indian Government, with its already exhausted treasury and 
debilitated armies, to maintain three warsat once. Inthe ‘ Globe’ of 
March 2, it was stated, on the authority of letters from Calcutta, that 
the Government there were “ anxious as to the negotiations with the 
Burmese, on account of the state of the campaign in that country, 
but more especially as they were threatened in every direction by 
the Native powers on the northern and western frontiers. It is con- 
fidently stated, that the Regent of Bhurtpore, and some other Rajpoot 
chiefs, have entered into a confederacy, and a general movement in 
that quarter is expected.” This is strongly confirmed by a letter 
believed to proceed from the very highest authority, which has been 
fully discussed in the foregoing pages. Yet only a few weeks ago, 
Mr. Wynn stated confidently in Parliament, that there existed ‘‘ no 
unfriendly disposition among the Native Powers towards us;”’ so little 
does the President of the Board of Control know of the real state of 
that country over whose destiny it is his duty to preside, while he 
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concurs in suppressing all freedom of discussion by which the truth 
might always be known. 

As the late Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in India has now 
reached England, it may be hoped that Ministers will at last receive 
correct notions of the true state of affairs there, and of the character 
of Lord Amherst’s administration, which made his colleague resign 
in disgust. A private letter, lately received from Calcutta, says : 


For a considerable time past, there have been various reports about 
changes in the highest official situations in this Government; but it has 
lately been stated that Lord Amherst has received a letter from Mr. Canning, 
assuring him that recent events will not have the effect of removing him 
from the Governor-Generalship of India. This, if correct, shows less judg- 
ment on the part of the Minister than I have hitherto given him credit for. 
Since India became the brightest jewel in the Crown of England, no 
Governor-General has more completely failed to command the respect of 
the governed of all parties and classes, liberal or servile, European or 
Native, than our present one. Even John Adam, bad as were the general 
features of his administration, could not be despised. His successor has 
over him the advantage, that he cannot be hated ; for Lord Amherst is 
beneath such a feeling. You can only pity aman who is called to fill a 
station, to the duties of which he is so wholly incompetent. 


A new work from the Calcutta press, which, from the character of 
its intelligent author, must, we feel assured, be of considerable interest 
and utility to the mercantile community, has been thus noticed in the 
‘Bengal Hurkaru’ of the 13th of July last : 

We have much satisfaction in noticing a publication of ‘Rules as ob- 
served at the Calcutta Government Sea Custom-House, &e.’ by G. J. Sid- 
dons, Esq., the Collector. Mr. Siddons observes in the Preface, that “the 
commercial body of Calcutta is heartily welcome to all the benefit which 
may be derivable from these memoranda: they form a part of my practical 
experience during many years of hard work in this trying office.” This 
publication is very appropriately dedicated to James Young, Esq. and the 
merchants of Calcutta. It will be of much assistance to the mercantile 
body, who have great reason to be obliged to Mr. Siddons for his disin- 
terested labour in bringing a variety of tedious Custom-Hlouse details into a 
focus. Such labours are generally a very unpleasing and sterile task, and 
do not often receive from official gentlemen the pains which Mr. Siddons 
has bestowed on his useful work. Any profit which may arise from the 
sale of the book, is to be devoted to the Serampore College. 


Burmese War. 
Prome—Heap QUARTERS OF THE INVADING ARMY. 


Though little is yet known of the nature of the negotiations going 
on here, between the British and Burmese authorities, the public 
papers have entered very minutely into the outward forms to be ob- 
served. At the conference arranged between Sir A. Campbell and 
the Burmese Minister, each party was to bring 1000 men, and they 
were to encamp within 1000 yards of each other; and the conference 
was to be held half way between. It is probable that the demands 
on our side in the first place will be, compensation for the expenses 
of the war, the unqualified cession of Arracan with its islands, and of 
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all pretensions to Cachar and Assam; together with possession, at least 
for a certaintime, of the ports of Rangoon, Mergui and Tavoy. Of these 
propositions, the Burmese will barely listen to any, unless on compu'- 
sion, except the relinquishment of Assam and Cachar. After this, the 
debateable land still remaining between the plenipotentiaries being 
so very extensive, each of the parties will be desirous of consulting 
their principals. Lord Amherst, in his eagerness to get out of the 
difficulty on almost any terms, may probably have given a very large 
discretion, almost a carte blanche, for negotiations; as he is be- 
fore stated to have done, first to Sir Edward Paget, and afterwards 
to Sir David Ochterlony, when his Lordship found he had committed 
himself too far. Ifsuch a power has been given, and if our Com- 
missioners be impressed as strongly as others generally are with the 
belief that the war is a ruinous one, and that, in the present alarming 
state of Central India, to protract it must be still more ruinous, then 
we may soon have peace on terms, of which, after all Sir A. Campbell’s 
boasting and bravado, we shall have no reason to be vain. But if large 
humiliating concessions are peremptorily demanded of the Burmese 
Court, which has never yet stooped to compromise its dignity, we ap- 
prehend that the protracted negotiation will still prove abortive. It 
is impossible to calculate the degree of resolute resistance which a 
brave and high-minded race may make, who have not known for 
generations what it is to submit toa conqueror. ‘They have yet all 
their antient territory untouched, and supposing it possible for us to 
carry an army a hundred miles farther into the country without having 
our supplies cut off, and even occupy the capital of Ava itself; they 
have still a retreat left open, and friendly states behind them, to 
which they can retire in the last extremity. 

It was reported (says the India Gazette) that on our advancing towards 
the capital, the king and court will fall back, in the first instance, on Mon- 
chaboo. North of that, again, is another strong hold, at the distance of fif- 
teen days’ march, which they were understood to be repairing. Beyond 
that place again, at three months’ journey from Ava, (for so the Natives say, 
no doubt in their usual style of exaggeration,) is another strong hold, to 
which the Golden Court will fly as we advance. 

We have indeed no doubt, that rather than submit to the unjust 
and humiliating terms which will be attempted to be exacted, the 
Burmese Court, with the flower of their chiefs and warriors, would, 
if driven to desperation, take refuge in China, and appeal to the 
Celestial Emperor for his aid in recovering their rights, of which they 
had been despoiled. Lord Amherst would need to make out a strong 
case (stronger than the mud-bank of Shappuree) to satisfy his Celestial 
Majesty that we have a right to seize upon the Burman Empire. To 
attempt its dismemberment under such circumstances, would be to 
involve ourselves in interminable hostilities with the Burmese refugees, 
if not with China itself; and, in either case, to usurp forcible posses- 
sion of such an extensive country, without the shadow of a right, 
would be a most ruinous sacrifice, both of our resources and of eur 
character. How far we are able to make such an effort, may he 
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conceived from the following account, given in a private letter, of the 
miserable situation of our troops at Prome: 


Since our landing at Rangoon, we have undergone what may be termed ° 
some hardships in such a climate as this is. We lived solely on our rations 
of buffalo (which you know is scarcely considered eatable in India) and 
wretched biscuits ; and our means of conveyance were so limited, that even 
brandy was a luxury that only lasted the first week. One bullock was given 
to each officer, but such wretched animals that they could scarcely walk ; 
and out of those given to four of us, only one could be brought beyond the 
first day’s march, which was employed to carry our miserable tent, eight 
feet and a half square, of the same description and but little larger than a 
necessary tent, under which all the four had to pig, when the thermometer 
has been near 120°. 

Most of the officers had to march on foot ; a few only had the good for- 
tune to procure some old horses the night before we left Rangoon, but we 
had great difficulty in keeping them alive, for want of men to take care of 
them; while grain to eat, and even grass, was often very scarce. The worst 
of the business, however, is to come, as there is no chance of peace, and our 
men are ina dreadful state from sickness. Upwards of eighty men are 
dead since February; eighty-eight were sent away to Madras about five 
weeks ago, many of them almost in a dying state ; and forty-seven are now 
about going to the same place. We have this day 103 in hospital. The 
principal disease is dysentery and a sort of diarreeha, which wastes the men 
almost to shadows, and has hitherto been very seldom cured, change of air 
being the only remedy. No less than nine men died last week ; and as the 
Irrawaddy has overflown its banks, and inundated the country round us, 
we may expect a fearful increase to our hospital shortly; and, to make the 
matter worse, there is not a bottle of wine or sago in the medical stores ; 
and even some of the most useful and necessary medicines are not to be 
had. 

Our officers have not escaped the effects of the climate, there being now 
only two captains, nine subalterns, and two surgeons doing duty, or scarcely 
more than one pee company. The other King’s regiments here have not 
suffered so much by sickness, except the 38th and 47th. Their present 
strength, in short, is as follows: 13th and 38th, about 300 each; 41st and 
89th, 350 each; 47th and Royals, 550, sick included. The sepoys have also 
been unhealthy ; and the mortality among the horses and bullocks has been 
very great: 102 of the former, belonging to the Body Guard, having died 
in one month, and the survivors so much out of condition that they are not 
fit for service, at least at present. The Burmese had received an exagge- 
rated report of our sickness, and an army of 15,000 or 20,000 men was sent 
from Ava to attack us; but they appear to have changed their mind, as the 
army has halted fifty miles up the river, and are now stockading themselves 
in a strong position; but whether they intend attacking us afterwards, re- 
mains to be proved. As for any intelligence of their intentions being dis- 
covered by means of spies, we have no expectation of that,—that branch of 
the service being very sparingly paid, and indeed it has, at no period, been 
of any use. 

Prome is rather a large place, but not so much so as we expected. It is 
surrounded by a high stockade, perhaps one mile and a half in circumfer- 
ence ; but the houses inside are a miserable collection of matted walled huts, 
somewhat larger than those in Bengal, raised on piles two feet from the 
ground, and having for a floor a layer of small bamboos tied close together, 

but thatched very neatly with long jungle grass, The troops are all quar- 
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tered outside the stockade, except one Native corps, some on the banks of 
the river, and others on the hills close round, which is by far the healthiest 
place. The officers in general were obliged to build houses for themselves, 
which was no easy matter at first, for want of materials and workmen; but 
many of the Burmese having, after some time, returned, were of great 
assistance, on being paid each one rupee a-day. We are now, therefore, 
very snugly lodged, and well fed, as far as good veal and cow-beef goes ; but 
other meat is not to be seen. Fowls are tolerably plentiful, at a rupee each; 
and vegetables, such as brenjals and greens, are easily procured. Our mess 
lad the precaution to order a good stock of brandy and wines, biscuits, 
cheese, flour, and preserved meats, which we now enjoy at a reasonable 
rate; but other regiments are paying forty rupees a dozen for bad wine, 
and five rupees per bottle for brandy from the sharks of Ewropean suttlers. 
Pegu ponies are tolerably plentiful, though of an indifferent cast, for from 
eighty to 200 rupees, so that none need walk from Prome that chooses to 
ride ; which violent exercise, I have no doubt, knocked up several of those 
who had no horses from Rangoon. 

It is said here that the army under General Morrison is in so dreadful a 
state with jungle fevers, as to have scarcely 1000 men fit for duty, out of 
7000. If this should unfortunately prove true, it can scarcely be surmised 
when this unfortunate war will be likely to terminate, as many more troops 
cannot be spared from Bengal to reinforce them; and without their assist- 
ance, this army, in its weak state, cannot do much. However, the 87th 
and 3000 Madras sepoys, and a regiment of cavalry, are expected to join us 
before the campaign opens, But boats are nearly as much required as men, 
to convey provisions ; and the present plan of the Burmese, it is rumoured, 
will be to get to our rear, and cut off the communications with Rangoon, on 
our leaving Prome ; and it will be no easy matter to keep the river clear of 
them for 500 miles, from Rangoon to Ummerapoora, with our small force. 
Indeed, this will prove an unfortunate war for the Honourable Com- 
pany, the expenses being immense, and the country, which was supposed 
extremely rich, is now found to be much the contrary, and can never repay 
the cost of the war. Our prize-money is not expected to be any thing ; for 
though thousands of cannon, &c. have been taken, they are not worth a 
rupee each. A few boats, some timber, and grain, are the only articles 
besides ; and they will take care to move all their valuables out of the way 
before we reach their capital. It is said there has been a rebellion there 
lately ; but there are so many lies circulated, that we now believe nothing. 


Since the foregoing was written, the receipt, in this country, 
ofa‘ Calcutta Gazette,’ of the 31st of October, has furnished us with 
a highly-interesting and detailed account of the negotiations which 
appears to be taken from the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru.’ It places the 
conduct of the Burmese in a point of view which will astonish those 
who have been in the habit of considering them as mere barbarians. 
The courtesy of their manners, as well as the shrewdness of their 
policy, are very inconsistent with such a contemptuous notion of our 
opponents. Nothing could be more conciliating than their treatment 
of the Ambassadors, and no line of policy more artful than to protract 
the negotiation, by which they must know very well they will in every 
way increase our embarrassment, by the ever-devouring expense of 
our armaments against them, and the difficulty of meeting the ap- 
proaching campaign in Central India, with another war on our hands. 
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If they persevere in this course for a few months, we shall not be 
at all surprised to hear of Sir A, Campbell coming entirely into their 
terms, or of being compelled to withdraw, with or without a settle- 
ment, that the troops may be available for the more urgent service of 
defending our own possessions. That such are our present prospects, 
the reader must be fully convinced by reading what follows, to the 
conclusion. It is dated from Calcutta, Oct. 31, 1825. 


Captain Campbell, Aide-de-Camp to Major-General Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, K.C. B., commanding the forces in Ava, arrived in town on Saturday 
evening, with despatches from Prome, dated the 5th inst. 

It appears that the British Commissioners reached Nembenziek on the 
evening of the 30th ultimo, where the ground was found prepared for the 
encampment of the respective chiefs, with their attendants, and a lotoo, or 
hall of audience, erected in the intermediate space, equidistant from the 
British and Burmese lines. At a few minutes before two o'clock, on the 2d 
instant, two Burmese officers of rank arrived in our camp to conduct Sir 
A. Campbell to the lotoo ; Lieutenant-Colonel Tidy and Lieutenant Smith, 
R.N. were despatched at the same time to the Burmese cantonment, to pay 
a similar compliment to the Kee Woongee. At two o’clock, Major-Gene- 
ral Sir A. Campbell and Commodore Sir J. Brisbane, accompanied by their 
respective suites, proceeded to the lotoo, and met the Burmese commis- 
sioners, Kee Woongee and Lay Mayn Wom, entering the hall, arrayed in 
splendid state dresses. After much shaking of hands, the whole party 
being seated on chairs, Sir A. Campbell opened the conferences with an 
appropriate address to the Woongees, who replied in courteous and suit- 
able terms, and expressed their hope that the first day of their acquaintance 
might be given up to private friendship, and the consideration of public 
business deferred until the next meeting. This was readily assented to, 
and a desultory conversation then ensued, in the course of which the 
Woongees conducted themselves in the most polite and conciliatory man- 
ner, inquiring after the latest news from England, the state of the King’s 
health, &c. &c., and offering to accompany Sir A. Campbell to Rangoon, 
England, or wherever he might point out. 

Cn the following day, the appointed meeting took place, for the pur- 
pose of discussing formally the terms of peace. 

In the discussions which took place on this important occasion, the 
principal object of the Woongees was to persuade the British Commissioners 
to withdraw the demands for territorial cessions, and indemnification for 
the expenses of the war. They dwelt at some length on the Chinese war, 
which had terminated (they said) without exaction or permanent sacrifices 
on either part, ‘and the two countries had ever since lived in peace and 
friendship. Finding that no material relaxation could be obtained in the 
terms originally offered, the Woongees changed their tone, and requested 
a prolongation of the armistice, to enable them to refer to their Court on 
points of so much importance. This request was granted. and an extension 
of the armistice was accordingly agreed upon until the 2d of November. 
Before parting, an exchange of prisoners was proposed by Sir A. Campbell, 
and assented to. The Burmese Commissioners promised that the whole of 
the British and American subjects in their hands should be liberated, and 
sent to the British head-quarters without delay ; requesting that the Rajahs 
of Mergui and Tavoy, with their followers, now at this Presidency, might be 
given up in return. 

Sir A, Campbell, having invited the Burmese Commissioners to dine 
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with him on the following day, at twelve o’clock, on the 4th instant, a re- 

ast was served up in the Lotoo, now converted into a banqueting-hall. 

1e Woongees, Atawoons, and Woondocks, twelve in number, were 
punctual in their attendance, and did ample justice to the dinner, in the 
course of which a bumper was drank to the health of the King and Royal 
Family of Ava. The Burmese Commissioners appeared to be much de- 
lighted with the attention they experienced ; observing, that the meeting of 
the chiefs of the two contending armies at a public entertainment, in the 
midst of war, was an extraordinary proof of mutual good faith and confie 
dence, and worthy of two such great and civilized nations, who, they hoped, 
would never encounter each other again in arms, 

Further negotiations and proceedings were of course suspended, until 
the decision of the Court of Ava should be known on the communications 
made by its Commissioners. 

The despatches state, that the army at Prome continues in excellent 
health, and is well supplied with provisions and cattle. 

We have received intelligence from the Dooab, so late as the second 
week in October; and from it we learn, the Commissariat had received 
orders to provide at Agra and Muttra for an army of twenty-five thousand 
men. The Meerut force, it is stated, was in readiness to move ata moment’s 
warning. Sir Charles Metcalfe was expected at Agra on the 13th October. 
We also learn the following particulars relating to military movements : 
The 6th, 18th, and 60th Native Infantry were on their march to Agra; the 
32d, 37th, and 41st, to Muttra; the 15thto Meerut; and the 31st to Delhi. 
The corps at Mynpooree, Aligurh, &c., would, it was re ger be relieved 
by extra regiments, which have moved towards the field of action. We 
believe this intelligence may be considered authentic. 


Force 1s ARRACAN. 


The accounts from this place, public and private, continue to give 
the most deplorable picture of the sickness and mortality among our 
troops. The following is an extract of a private letter from a gentle- 
man serving in that quarter, addressed to his mother in this country : 


Arracan, Aug. 30, 1825.—I have hitherto escaped the fever so alarmingly 
prevalent in Arracan at present, as to threaten the total destruction of this 
army. In May last, more than 120 officers were with this force in good 
health ; nineteen have died, sixty-three have gone away on medical leave, 
and the remainder are mostly convalescents: of the troops 6000 are in 
hospitals; there are not 1000 men, with the army, “ fit for duty.” 
All the officers of Gardner’s Horse have gone away sick, except one; 
all the men are in hospital, save fifty-three, and even these are poor 
emaciated convalescents, totally unfit for any active duty. In our corps 
alone, 113 fighting men, and 124 camp-followers, have already died ; 
the two next months are considered the most unhealthy, and what will 
become of this army [ cannot conjecture; if the season does not be- 
come worse, we shall lose one-third of the force, and the remainder will 
not be fit for service for months to come. Three Brigadier Generals have 
been sent away sick, and the — of the two European regiments are 
buried at the rate of seven per diem; there is not 1000 Europeans with the 
army. The whole of the Commissariat camels are dead, and the bullocks 
are dying at the rate of 100 daily; there has been a great mortality amongst 
the elephants, and three-fifths of our regimental horses have died, Such 
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is the destructive nature of the climate, that neither man nor beast can with- 
stand its baneful effects. If it does not kill a man outright, he is ruined 
either in constitution or purse. Very few officers have a servant to attend 
them; some have 30 or 40 servants, and every one sick ; it is utterly im- 
possible to feed the sick ; burying the dead is out of the question. The 
river is full of dead bodies; and the stench alone is sufficient to kill the 
survivors. Keeping our Native troops in such a situation, will render the 
Government exceedingly unpopular with the sepoys, and do more harm 
than the mutiny last year at Barrackpore. We have only had two days 
without rain since the commencement of May. Another campaign is in- 
evitable; but this force is completely crippled; the “ physical” is gone, 
and taken nearly all the “ moral” with it; and as for the * materiel,” it is 
all damp, decomposed, and rusty; offensive operations, in this quarter, 
must be carried on by fresh troops. One officer has to do the duty of the 
Adjutant, Commanding Officer, Second in Command, &e. &e. &e. All the 
clerks, vakeels, and assistants of every description, being sick, I have 
not a moment’s rest. 

A discovery has been made, as to the inland navigation of the lower 
part of the Burmese territories, which might have been of great use, 
if known at an earlier period of the war. It is, that a passage exists 
into the Irrawaddy, by what is called the Goa river, which enters on 
the west-side of the Arracan coast, about 100 miles on this side of 
Cape Negrais, or, in lat. 17° 35° N. A vessel may reach the en- 
trance of this passage in four or five days from the Sandheads ; and 
then there is almost a straight course to Prome, not distant more 
than eighty miles; so that if Lord Amherst had not commenced the 
war so precipitately, as to afford no time for ascertaining the nature 
of the country to be invaded, it is thought a division of the expe- 
dition from Bengal might have reached Prome, as soon as that from 
Madras reached Rangoon; and, consequently, by a sudden at- 
tack on both about the same time, they might have accomplished at 
once what has been the laborious result of two or three ruinous cam- 
paigns! Besides, by such a sudden onset, taking by surprise two of 
their principal cities at once, we should have struck such terror into 
the Burmese Empire, as to be able to dictate our own terms. But 
the unseasonable and ill-concerted course of operations pursued has 
given them every advantage. Seeing us not prepared or able to 
follow up our blows, they have had full time to recover from the first 
panic of invasion; and now experience has taught them that to repel 
it, they have only to protract the war till our troops, exposed to every 
hardship, moulder away with fatigue, famine, and disease. The Goa 
river has the great advantage of being far more accessible, at all 
seasons of the year, than the Rangoon or Bassein branch of the Irra- 
waddy. In either monsoon, any vessel may reach the Goa river in five 
days from the mouth of the Hooghley. 

The following letter from Arracan River, dated October 15, 1825, 
has already appeared in the public prints, but we add it here to con- 
firm the general aecuracy of our private information :— 

The last two months have been particularly unhealthy to all ranks and 
description of persons, Native as well as European, and indeed no thinking 
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man could reasonably expect it to be otherwise. The station of the ship- 
ping is in a sort of morass, twenty-five miles from the sea, and about the 
same distance from the town of Arracan, in just sufficient water and mud to 
float them, surrounded with marshy swamps for at least forty miles in all 
directions, covered with rank noxious jungle, the branches of which almost 
touch the vessel. It is so thick that it is impenetrable to man, even if he 
had a firm footing or ground to stand on, and is swarming with venomous 
reptiles, water-snakes, alligators, leopards, tigers, and other beasts of prey. 
More than half the army have already fallen victims to the pestilential 
effluvia emitted from such a pregnant source of disease ; and, conformably 
to the disgusting superstition of the Hindoos, their dead bodies are all 
thrown naked into the river, and float up and down in shoals, exposed (now 
the rains are over) to the burning rays of a tropical sun: so that itis almost 
a miracle, I think, that we have so many in health, attached to the expedi- 
tion: indeed, the deaths and sickness among the shipping latterly have 
been very serious. On mustering the different regiments on the 1st of this 
month at Arracan, the strongest, I am informed, mustered only 78 perfectly 
effective men, and one regiment mustered one man—a corporal. More than 
half of the officers have gone round in transports to Calcutta, in hopes of 
recovering ; among whom are the commander of the flotilla, and the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, General Morrison, who sails to-day. A few 
days ago an order was received from the Supreme Government at Calcutta, 
to embark all the Madras troops remaining alive here, and convey them to 
their homes on the Coromandel coast. We were accordingly, with nine 
other transports, fitted and victualled as a troop-ship, and expected to em 

bark and sail from this charnel-house on the 9th; but it appears we are 
informed by our spies that the Burmese, knowing our sickly state, are 
rapidly marching from their healthy hills to attack us in our entrenchments, 
and to endeavour with their war-boats to destroy the shipping. We none of 
us think they are at all likely to succeed, although we are so weak; but the 
report has puta, stop to the embarkation, and we are now anxiously waiting 
the event, and hourly expecting reinforcements. 


We lately gave an extract from a private, letter, written by an offi- 
cer at Arracan, describing the miserable condition of the British force 
there with sickness, and expressing some surprise that the Natives of 
the place did not rise up some dark night and cut all their throats— 
an achievement as he considered extremely easy. From a private 
letter since received, which we understand has excited a very strong 
sensation at the India House, it appears that this was on the point 
of being effected. The following has been communicated to us as the 
substance of it:— 

That a conspiracy had been formed by the Mughs and Burmese to sur- 
round the British officers’ houses at Arracan, by signal, at midnight, 
to assassinate the whole of them, and set the town on fire; that the plot 
had been discovered by the Governor-General’s Agent two days prior to its 
being carried into effect, bya placard in the house of one of the Mughs, 
where the Agent went at twelve o’clock at night, and found between 300 and 
400 of the conspirators assembled and in consultation, the whole of whom 
fled on his approach. 

The placard purported to be a proclamation from the King of Ava, 
stating, that he was advancing with 60,000 men to retake the place, offering 
pardon and protection to those who would return to their allegiance within 
fifteen days, and threatening them with the fate of the British in case of 
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non-compliance, which was to have been dreadful in the extreme, It also 
stated that sickness prevailed to an alarming extent. 
Cenrrat Inpta. 

Every successive account received for several months past, since the 
news of the death of Sir David Ochterlony, or rather since the insult 
thrown upon his measures by the Indian Government, has regularly 
put us in possession of some new fact, showing that the confederacy 
of the Native Powers, in Central India, so unwisely prevented from 
being crushed in the bud, has been rapidly spreading more and more 
widely. First, it was Bhurtpore alone which raised the head of rebel- 
lion; next, we heard of other neighbouring states joining it, and in 
our last Number stated, that the British Resident had been obliged 
to leave the fort of Jeypore; and now we learn that the spirit of dis- 
affection has manifested itself so far west as Ajmere. It is stated in 
a Bombay paper, under date of October 8th, that 

Accounts from the upper provinces mention that the political agent had 
been obliged to leave Ajmere, and that the Nusseerabad field force would pro- 
bably have to move in that direction. The Bhurtpore people continued 
restless, and kept our troops on the alert. 

The following is an extract of a letter from an intelligent corre- 
spondent in Bengal, dated on the 28th of October last : 

Sir David Ochterlony’s predictions respecting Bhurtpore have been more 
than fulfilled. The usurper, Doorjun Lal, and his brother, Mahadeo Sing, 
have been fighting almost ever since Sir David’s hands were tied by Lord 
Amherst, and many lives have been lost, to the great scandal and disgrace 
of the paramount sovereign. All this blood is on our Governor-General’s 
head : for not a drop would have been shed, if Sir David’s proceedings had 
not been interrupted. A large army is now collecting, to back Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s arbitration of their disputes ; and the possibility is, that unqua- 
litied submission to the terms prescribed by him will prevent a siege. Siege 
or no siege, however, Lord Combermere intends to see the troops himself. 
He will have under him Major-Generals Reynell and Nicolls. Sir Gabriel 
Martindell, not having been included in these arrangements, Aas resigned. 
We have not yet heard of the termination of Sir Archibald Campbell’s forty 
days’ armistice. When or what will be the end of this accursed Burmese 
war, is as doubtful as ever. 

Mapras. i 

The following is the substance of a letter lately received from 
Southern India : 

The news we get here from Arracan is of the most distressing nature ; it 
states, that the Madras 10th N. I. have 270 men in hospital, and that the 
Bengal 49th have not one man fit for duty ; all the regiments have suffered 
more or less from the effects of climate. On looking at deaths that take place, 
we always find three or four officers dead at Arracan ; it is so unhealthy 
now that they are about to evacuate the place. A letter to an officer here, 
from one at Donahew states, that they are living on the ramparts, and the 
interior of the stockade is one complete lake ; and that Europeans die there 
very fast; that they get nothing but their rations. He says, that Sir A. 
Campbell has sent a flag of truce to Ava, and that the order has been re- 
ceived at Chittagong for the counter-march of one of the regiments there, 
and of the 49th from Arracan, but this news is not confirmed yet. Prome 
is still the head quarters, and people here, who have been at the place, 
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seem to think, that should a movement be intended, it will not take place 
before November. 

I suppose that you have not yet heard of the serious disturbance which 
has taken place at Cutch; the Scinds have for some time past been commit- 
ting depredations there, by plundering the Natives in small parties, but 
about a month ago a body of some thousands were seen encamped between 
Anjar and the fort of Booge, where the Company’s troops are stationed ; 
these were beat back again, but since that several bodies of infantry and 
cavalry have been seen crossing the Run; the consequence is,that H.M. 6th 
infantry and 4th dragoons, with two troops of European horse-artillery, 
and six Native corps, have marched for Booge ; it is generally thought that 
there will be a good deal of fighting before the business is settled. The 
light force received orders the day before yesterday to hold itself in readi- 
ness to march at a moment’s warning upon secret service, but it is pretty 
well known that it is to be against the Colapoor Raja, who has been taking 
some villages tributary to the Rajah of Vatarah, for which breach of treaty 
he is to lose his country. 

Bompay. 


Some time must elapse before we can expect to hear any decisive 
intelligence from this quarter as to the result of the military opera- 
tions on the northern frontier. It appears, by the late accounts, that 
the ships with troops destined for Mandavee had made a slow pas- 
sage, detained, perhaps, by unfavourable winds. An article ina Bom- 
bay paper, under date the 15th of October, reports, (how far cor- 
rectly or incorrectly time alone can determine,) that— 

By the last accounts every thing was quiet on the north-east frontier. It 
was reported that the Scindians had attacked Nugher Parkur, but had been 
repulsed, As this is the principal haunt of the plundering hordes, if the 
above report is true, it shows a disposition on the part of Ameers to prevent 
them finding for the future an asylum in any part of their territories, or 
those of their tributary chiefs. 

IIis Majesty’s 4th dragoons, a troop of horse artillery, and the 8th regi- 
ment native infantry, marched from Kaira for Cutch on the 3d of October. 

We are sorry to say that no rain had fallen in Cutch since the 2d of 
August, and the crops are in consequence completely burnt up. The same 
had happened in some parts of Kattywar, so that this is now the third year 
these unfortunate countries have been exposed to great distress from a 
scarcity of grain. 

In another part of our present Number, will be found an elaborate 
Judgment delivered in the Supreme Court of Bombay, by Sir Edward 
West, the Chief Justice, in the case of a native Indian, to whom he 
has administered justice. We invite our readers’ especial attention 
to the proceedings of this firm and upright Judge; they deserve to be 
cheered and encouraged by all just men, here or elsewhere, to support 
him under the painful duty of filling his high office as becomes a man. 

The case in question was hanging over the head of the defendant 
for four years and a half, without any possibility of the defendant’s 
pushing it on or bringing it to trial, the king being the prosecutor. 

It was spun out to a long duration in the hearing; five days were 
expended on the part of the king; above three days and a half in 
proving the case; and one day and a half on the evidence in answer 
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to the defendant’s case, and the reply of the Advocate-General. 
Three days were occupied in proving the defendant’s case. The costs 
must have been enormous, as the counsel require fresh fees every day ; 
and all these costs fall upon the defencant, though he obtained a ver- 
dict, as the king never pays costs ! 

The mode in which the case was conducted by the Advocate-Gene- 
ral was exceedingly objectionable ; much the greatest part of the time 
consumed was occupied in tendering evidence which no barrister just 
called to the Bar in this country would venture to offer even to the 
most insignificant Court of Quarter-Sessions. 

The conduct of the Bombay Government was highly indecent in 
employing a person (Captain Robertson) who was interested, expect- 
ing, as he expressed himself, a share of the prize-money “ if there 
were any going,’ and who was also a witness in the cause, to conduct 
the prosecution. 

The conduct of Captain Robertson himself, as mentioned in the re- 
port of the case, was quite in unison with that of his employers, as he 
is said to have stationed a Native in Court to take notes for him, after 
he had, as a witness in the cause, been directed, with the other wit- 
nesses, to withdraw until called to be examined. 

Such is the influence of the Government over the Press in Bombay, 
that though a copy of the Judgment in question was sent to the Editor 
of the ‘ Courier, the Gazette of the Government, for publication, nei- 
ther that paper, nor either of the others, would insert it. 

On the subject of the Press at Bombay, we have received some very 
instructive documents, in the shape of affidavits, as to the actual pro- 
prietors of the newspapers there, in conformity with the regulation of 
Sir Edward West, printed in our last. The great length of the Judg- 
ment in the case of the Native, and other long-delayed matter, com- 
pel us to postpone these affidavits, of which we shall give an account 
in our next; as well as of a most important exposure of the system of 
Bombay police—the establishment of the Small Cause Court—and 
other matters, which painful and embarrassing occupations of another 
kind have necessarily delayed longer than we wished. 


PERSIA. 


The following is an instance of the cruel oppressions practised under 
a despotic Government, and the summary justice which sometimes 
overtakes them. ‘Though such barbarous punishments strike ter- 
ror at the time, they are too uncertain and unequally distributed to 
afford protection to the people against similar outrages : 

A communication from Persia narrates the circumstances of an atrocious 
murder at Ispahan. The deed was committed on the body of Simon Hyra- 
piet, a respectable Armenian, by the orders of Hajee Hashim Khan, the 
Chief of a tribe of Shirhonees. The scene of the outrage was the convent of 
Julpha, one of the suburbs of Ispahan. M. Hyrapiet was first seized by the 
servants of the Khan, and forcibly tied up at the gate of the convent. The 
Bishop of the religious establishment solicited pardon in vain, he and the 
other clergymen being driven back inte the church, whilst the hapless vic- 
tim was shot with a musket. The head was thrown into a pit, and the 
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body mutilated. The following is an extract of a letter alluding to this 
atrocity : 

“1 am happy to send you the intelligence of the arrival of the King of 
Persia, at Ispahan. Ilis Majesty entered the city with great honours, and 
visited Julpha on Easter Sunday. Almost his first act was to cause the arrest 
of Hajee Hashim, who was brought into his presence bound in fetters. The 
King, after having previously investigated the matter, and found Hajee 
guilty of the most savage crimes, ordered him to be exposed on the rack, 
and the severest torture inflicted upon him. He accordingly suffered the 
utmost rigour of the law, his beard was shaved without water, and with a 
blunt razor, his nose was slit open, and a black cord passed through it, he 
was placed on an ass, holding the tail, and carried through all the bazaars, 
amidst the ridicule of the spectators ; he underwent the severe punishment 
of the bastinado on the main road Ghaysery, his eyes were plucked out, his 
ears cut off,! his body branded with red-hot iron, and he was compelled to 
eat his own ordure. 

SINGAPORE. 

It was recently stated in the ‘ Singapore Chronicle,’ that an Ameri- 
can vessel, which was found partly laden with arms, had been seized 
by a British man-of-war. The ground of this proceeding seems to 
have been an apprehension lest they should strengthen the hands 
of our enemies. But we cannot help thinking this interference 
with an American a very injudicious measure, when it is well known 
that all vessels, British as well as foreign, have had every opportunity 
for many years past of supplying the Burmese with arms and ammu- 
nition of every description. Vessels trading from Calcutta itself, fre- 
quently, we are informed, conveyed them in large quantities to Ran- 
goon. From the observations of the intelligent Editor of the ‘ Singa- 
pore Chronicle,’ it was plain that the measure was considered there as 
any thing but necessary or useful. A letter from that place, dated on 
the 20th of August last, from which the following is extracted, con- 
tains some remarks on the subject : 

You will see by the ‘ Singapore Chronicle’ that some writer has been 
taking the liberty of commenting upon some of your articles regarding this 
part ofthe world. That the individual who has done this did not set you right, 
and expose the hollow pretensions with which Sir Stamford Raffles has de- 
ceived the people of England, is, I suspect, not his fault; perhaps he dared 
not descant upon the system of pufting which that officer has followed with 
so much assiduity and success. One instance will, however, be sufficient to 
satisfy you that he is undeserving of the unqualified praises which you have 
thought proper to bestow on him, and which I have no doubt you believed 
that he merited. He declared the Port of Singapore a free port; and, at 
the same moment, ordered and authorized the Master Attendant (his own 
brother-in-law ) to levy a duty for anchorage on all vessels, European and 
Native, touching at the port for any purpose ! This would have been very well, 
had the said duty been paid into the publictreasury. But no! it was pocketed 
by the Master Attendant, and no account of it rendered to Government at 
all. Jobs, like this, are common enough in India; in the present instance, 
the departure of Sir Stamford was fatal to it, and the first act of Mr. Craw- 
ford was the total abolition of the duty ; by which the port was really made 
free. 

One of the late Numbers of the ‘ Singapore Chronicle’ contains a short 
paragraph about the seizure of an American ship. This circumstance is one 
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deserving of some notice from you: the Editor could not probably say more 
upon the subject than he has done, but it would have been well if he had 
noticed the impossibility of preventing the Americans (if they are so dis- 
posed) from trading with Singapore. The situation of the settlement, sur- 
rounded on all sides by numerous islands and convenient harbours, renders 
it extremely easy for vessels tolie amongst them, and conduct trade to any 
extent, without ever entering the Singapore harbour. The vessel which has 
now been seized was not suffered to stop here, but sent on immediately to 
Calcutta, where the case will be decided. It however involves matters of 
considerable importance, and will probably, in the end, become a subject of 
discussion between the nations, as the right of search on the high seas, is a 
subject on which the Americans have always entertained much jealousy. 
The feeling which the case has excited here is a general one of regret and 
reseniment, and I think with some reason. It is seldom that we are visited 
by any of his Majesty’s ships, and it is hard that men who ought to be the 
protectors of our commerce, should prove the disturbers of it. This same 
man-of-war has done more harm by passing through our harbour than all 
the pirates in the Malayan Archipelago would have done in twenty years. 
The American had a valuable cargo, and 4500 dollars in specie. 


BreNCOOLEN, 

Some of our readers must feel interested in knowing what has been 
the fate of the inhabitants of this place since it ceased to be a British 
dependency. According to the accounts received, upon the transfer 
to the Dutch being carried into effect, trade was quite at a stand, 
and property had fallen full 80 per cent.; one of the best houses in 
the place, with a mortgage of 4000 rupees on it, and which sold 
formerly for 6000 rupees beyond that sum, was put up to auction and 
did not get an offer; 200 head of government cattle were sold at ten 
dollars each ; they were worth twenty-four. The convicts and stores 
were to goto Penang and Singapore. The troops and officers to 
Bengal direct. The civil servants to Singapore, on their present 
salaries, to await further orders. The furniture and live-stock to be 
sold. Every thing was packed up, and the whole were ready to start the 
moment the Dutch made their appearance. It was supposed that not 
more than fifteen families would remain, including merchants and 
those pensioned by the Honourable Company. One vessel has brought 
round 120 convicts, and some military stores to Penang. The 
Horatio, which arrived there on the 18th, brought eighty convicts. 


NETHERLANDS INDIA. 


The accounts from Batavia, down to about the middle of November, 
were still unfavourable. The most gloomy anticipations prevailed with 
respect to the opening of the next season, as the Native Powers, though 
repulsed in the field, were by no means broken or subdued. The tol- 
lowing are extracts of letters, dated the 7th and 8th of November: 

When I last wrote, I was in hopes that every thing was nearly settled ; 
however, the insurgents are still in great force, and have been fighting hard 
for their independence; they have uncontrolled possession of a great part 
of the Lolo and Djocjo provinces, and are likely to keep so for some time, 
as the Dutch have no force to subdue them ; and without speedy resources 
of both men and money, I think it will soon be worse. General De Kock 
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is trying to negotiate with the Chiefs, Dupo Negira and Manceboomie, but 
they are very stubborn. They seem to have adopted the most effectual 
kind of warfare—to harass the Dutch ; for as soon as a force is sent against 
them they partially disperse, and form alarge body in a different part of the 
country. The whole of the eastern part of the island may now be considered 
in a state of revolution, and as the rains are now commencing, the Dutch 
can only act on the defensive. 

General De Kock has not reduced Dipo Nigoro, and as the rains are now 
setting in, we do not think any thing decisive can be done this season. In 
the mean time, however, troops may be daily expected from Holland, and 
no serious alarm need be apprehended for Samarang or‘Sourabaya, Several 
slight engagements have taken place between the rebels and the Dutch, 
which, though the latter have uniformly gained, are of advantage rather than 
otherwise to the Javanese, as giving them so many lessons. The Pangerang 
of Serang is still in the neighbourhood of Salutiga. 

Carr or Goop Hore. 

This Colony, distinguished by so auspicious a name, seems destined 
to have its ‘‘ good hopes” often disappointed, and suffer that “ sick- 
ness of the heart” which arises from “‘ hope deferred.” No glad tidings 
have yet been received of the departure of Lord Charles Somerset, nor 
of the arrival of his successor. A pamphlet printed at Cape Town has 
lately reached us, containing an interesting report of the proceedings 
in the case of his Majesty's Fiscal against L. Cooke, W. Edwards, 
and J. B. Hoffman, for an alleged libel on C. Blair, Esq., Collector 
of the Customs, on which we may hereafter find an opportunity of 
offering a few remarks, 
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Fast Inpra Jurtres Brit. 


No part of the conduct of our present very popular Ministry more 
deserves the applause and gratitude of the nation than the measures 
adopted for improving our judicial code, and more especially the 
reforms introduced as to the mode of selecting juries. Mr. Peel has 
undertaken a work of great labour and importance, which will place 
his name very high among British legislators ; and we are happy to 
find that his colleague, Mr. W ynn, is now adopting a course which 
may equally entitle him to the gratitude of our fellow-subjects in the 
East. The Right Honourable the President of the Board of Control, in 
following so excellent an example, labours under two great disadvan- 
tages, from which his colleague is exempt : he is enteriug upon a field 
not socompletely within his reach as the field of British law is to Mr. 
Peel; he is legislating for a distant country, and a population with 
which he can only become acquainted by the information of others. 
In his first attempts, therefore, though made with an honest desire to 
improve their condition, some errors may be committed, which it will 
require much subsequent labour to rectify. And we are, on that ac- 
count, anxious to take the earliest opportunity of expressing our senti- 
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ments on the East India Jury Bill now in progress through Parlia- 
ment. 

We shall first state how the law has hitherto stood in India, on the 
subject of juries. By the Act of Parliament and the Charter founded 
on it, erecting a Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Ben- 
gal, it was enacted, that the juries should be composed of “ British 
subjects resident in the town of Calcutta, and not otherwise ;” and it 
is again said, that they are to be “ subjects of Great Britain, of us, our 
heirs and successors,” and ‘ resident in the said town of Calcutta.” 
The question then is, what is meant by British subjects? Are not all 
persons born under the British flag, and particularly those within the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts in India, yielding obedience to Bri- 
tish law and authority only, and acknowledging no other allegiance 
whatever, to be considered as British subjects? Such is the natural, 
and, we would say, rational interpretation of the Act; and so it seems 
to have been interpreted by the first judges who exercised their func- 
tions under it. For we find, that on the memorable trial of Nuncoomar, 
in 1776, about three years after the Court was established, Mr. 
Weston, a person born in India, was one of the jurors. Again, so late 
as the sessions of 1822, Mr. Henry Chalcraft, carver and gilder in 
Calcutta, an East Indian, was summoned and regularly sat as a petit 
juryman. ‘These two instances alone are sufficient to decide the point 
of law affirmatively, that persons born there under the British flag are 
acknowledged to possess the rights and privileges of British subjects, 
under that Act, as jurors. And the negative, we believe, has never 
been judicially decided by any judge in Bengal. It appears, however, 
to have been negligently left to the various returning officers to sum- 
mon whem they chose as liable to serve; and these oflicers, being 
themselves natives of Great Britain, indulging a supercilious prejudice, 
formerly much more prevalent than now, against persons born in In- 
dia, the latter were habitually excluded from associating with the 
European inhabitants in discharging the office of jurors. The judges, 
with a natural leaning to their own caste, refused to interfere when 
appealed to against this unjust partiality. The only reply that could 
be elicited from them, on the occasion of an application to Sir Hyde 
East and Sir Francis Macnaghten, was, that it lay with the sheriff 
to summon those he thought proper; that the judges would give him 
no directions on the subject. 

Such being the practice, it was attempted to be justified, by laying 
down a doctrine, that the term ‘ British subjects,” used in the Act, 
only meant persons born in the United Kingdom, and their legiti- 
inate descendants. If this were correct, then the jury which tried Nun- 
coomar was illegal, and that unfortunate man was murdered beyond 
all shadow of doubt. But besides the precedents of Mr. Weston and 
Mr. Chalcratt, irreconcilable with such a doctrine, it appears to be 
inconsistent with the use of the term British subjects in other Acts 
relative to India. We refer particularly to the grant of the island of 
Bombay to the original East India Company, dated the 26th of 
March 1669, which declares that “ all persons being his Majesty's 
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subjects, inhabiting within the said island, and their children and 
their posterity, born within the limits thereof, shall be deemed free 
denizens and natural subjects, as if living and born in England.” 
And if this be not sufficient to establish the right of Natives of that 
island to sit upon juries, we may appeal to what has been recognised 
in practice,—Sir Charles Forbes having declared last year, in the 
House of Commons, in our hearing, that he himself had served upon 
a jury, in Bombay, along with Natives of the country; that this was 
the established practice formerly; and a very salutary practice, 
which he knew of no good reason for discontinuing. 

Mr. Wynn, on introducing his Bill to the House of Commons on 
the 22d of February last, to regulate the mode of appointing juries, 
stated, that as the law was now interpreted by the Supreme Courts 
in India, all but British-born subjects were excluded from sitting on 
juries. ‘‘ There was thus, besides the great body of Natives, a large 
proportion of the Christian population, denominated half-caste, who 
were excluded from juries, as well as the illegitimate children of 
European parents. Could any one suppose, he asked, that this was 
consistent with British legislation?” He would give the most ex- 
tended interpretation to the law: he would consider all persons born 
in the British dominions, British subjects. But as the Supreme 
Court gave it a contrary interpretation, it became necessary to 
amend the law itself. His object, in so doing, was to admit all 
** good and sufficient persons” to serve on juries in India ; including, 
of course, men of every caste and creed. The Bill, by which it is 
proposed to accomplish this object, and which has already passed a 
second reading, we here subjoin entire, deeming it a document of no 
small importance : 


A Bill to regulate the Appointment of Juries in the East Indies. 
Whereas by an Act passed in the thirteenth year of the reign of his late 
Majesty King George the Third, intituled, ‘ An Act for establishing certain 
Regulations for the better Management of the Affairs of the East India 
Company, as well in India as in Europe,’ it is among other things enacted, 
That all offences and misdemeanors which shall be laid, tried and in- 
quired of, in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William, in Bengal, 
shall be tried by a jury of British subjects resident in the town of Calcutta, 
and not otherwise : 

And whereas it is expedient that the right and duty of serving on juries 
within the limits of the local jurisdiction of the several Supreme Courts at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, should be’FURTHER EXTENDED ; 

May it therefore please your Majesty, that it may be enacted ; and be it 
enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that a// good and 
sufficient persons resident within the limits of the several towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, and not being the subjects of any foreign state, 
shall, according to such rules and subject to such qualifications as shall be 
fixed in manner hereinafter mentioned, be deemed capable of serving as 
jurors on grand or petit juries, and upon all other inquests, and shall be 
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liable to be summoned accordingly ; any thing in the said Act, or in any 
other Act, charter or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 

And be it further enacted, that the respective Courts of Judicature at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, shall have power from time to time to 
make and establish such rules with respect to the qualification, appoint- 
ment, form of summoning, challenging and service of such jurors, and such 
other regulations relating thereto, as they may respectively deem expedient 
and proper: Provided always, that copies ofall such rules and regulations 
as shall be so made and established by such Courts of Judicature, shall be 
certified under the hands and seals of the Judges of such Courts to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India, to be laid be- 
fore his Majesty for his royal approbation, correction or refusal. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, that grand juries in all cases, 
and all juries for the trial of persons professing the Christian religion, 
shall consist wholly of persons professing the Christian religion. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mr. Wynn, having already dis- 
tinctly recognised the legal right of Natives of India, as the law now 
stands, to sit upon juries, and condemned the narrower interpretation 
given to the term ‘“ British subject,” as obviously inconsistent with 
the principles of British legislation, should now seem to legalize 
that erroneous gloss, by declaring that the present Bill is for a 
** further extension of the right of sitting upon juries ;” whereas it at 
the utmost only confirms the right to the same extent the former Acts 
of Parliament intended it to be enjoyed. Under these circumstances, 
the Bill should rather be declaratory; and for ‘ further extended,” 
might with propriety be substituted, that the ‘extent of the right and 
duty of serving upon juries, &c., be more clearly defined.” At first 
sight, this point of form may seem of little moment; but it is im- 
portant that the Parliament should not, by implication, declare all 
the trials on which persons born in India have sat as jurors, to have 
been illegal; or the Judges and others, who were concerned in con- 
ducting and carrying the verdicts of such juries into execution, as in 
Nuncoomar’s case, will stand in an awkward predicament. 

Again, consistently with Mr. Wynn’s opinion, (in which, it appears 
to us, the best authorities concur,) that ‘all persons born in the 
British dominions are British subjects,” by the present Act, the right 
of sitting upon juries is not ‘‘ further extended.” It is greatly nar- 
rowed ; for, by the former Acts, Natives, Hindoos, or Musulmans, 
might legally have sat as jurors on the trial of a Christian. Now they 
are entirely incapacitated from so doing by an express Act of Par- 
liament. This is a most important part of the Bill, the consequences 
of which do not appear to have been well considered. Let us suppose 
a case, of by no means improbable occurrence, that a Native has 
been murdered by a European or Christian; and further, that the 
murderer is a man of high rank and influence. He may be a Judge, 
who has caused the death of some helpless individual in his district, 
by a barbarous illegal infliction of punishment ; and, however guilty, 
it is well known he may easily bring forward hundreds of his servants 
and dependants to swear to his innocence. If this person is tried ex- 
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clusively by Christians—solely by persons of his own faith, who are 
thus strongly biassed in his favour as a fellow-believer—will the pub- 
lic think impartial justice done; or will the Natives, when they see 
the blood of their countrymen not avenged, believe that laws, so 
partially administered, are intended for their protection? More 
especially, when they hear, as they often do, the British Judge telling 
the jury, that Native testimony is not to be believed; that it is im- 
possible on such evidence to yield credence to the fact, that an English- 
man—a high-minded Englishman—could be guilty of such and such 
acts! Judicial harangues of this kind to such juries, and the verdicts 
resulting, have already entirely shaken the confidence of the Natives 
of Bengal in the administration of justice. And when Native jurors 
are admitted in other cases, the exclusion of them from the trial of 
Christians will look the more suspicious. 

If it be supposed that Native jurors would be too much prejudiced 
against a European culprit, or Hindoos against a Christian, still it is 
not necessary, in order to correct this bias, that the Native Hin- 
doos, &c., should be entirely excluded from the jury-box. If one 
half the jury were Christians, the Christian culprit would have a 
sufficient guarantee that his life could not be taken away unjustly. 
Taking into account the submissive disposition of the Natives, and 
their habitual obedience and deference to their Christian rulers, one« 
halt of the jury composed of Christians might be considered, as in 
point of moral weight, a greatly preponderating majority. The ad- 
mission of one-half of Native jurors would consequently be attended 
with no possible danger, and very great advantage, by mingling all 
classes together, so as to produce a community of sentiment, and, 
amid the collision of conflicting opinions, elicit truth, or, at least, give 
the people generally greater confidence in the pure administration of 
justice. The Europeans, by mixing with the Natives in the jury- 
box, and discussing with them the respective merits of the evidence, 
(usually Native evidence,) would acquire a deeper insight into the 
Native character, and be better able to appreciate the value of Native 
testimony. Such knowledge is no less necessary in the trials of 
Christians, since, as just observed, they are almost uniformly deter- 
mined by the evidence of Hindoos or Musulmans, As persons of 
these religions are uniformly admitted as witnesses on the trial of 
Christians, we can see no good reason for excluding them entirely as 
jurors. 

On the other hand, we can see no advantage or propriety in having 
a Hindoo or a Musulman tried by jurors all of his own caste. This 
is not expressly said in the Bill; but from the conversation which took 
place on the second reading, it is understood to be intended by Mr. 
Wynn, Is it not manifestly impolitic to give a criminal the benefit of 
all the prejudices of men of his own way of thinking, who may be 
therefore strongly disposed to screen him from punishment, more espe- 
cially if the crime for which he is tried have been committed against 
persons of another caste? In that case, the jury should consist of 
persons of both these castes. If the man be innocent, since the jury 
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cannot condemn him unless it be unanimous, if one half the jurors be 
of his own caste, he has sufficient protection. This is the principle, 
and it appears to us a very just principle, of the English law, as ap- 
plied to foreigners tried in this country, who are allowed to have six 
’ of their own countrymen and six Englishmen in the jury. From acting 
on this in India, the best effects might be anticipated, as it would tend 
to produce a good understanding and cordial co-operation among the 
different classes, and afford mutual protection to all. But if every 
class be left to punish its own delinquents, and the jurors be kept in so 
many distinct sections, it will have a tendency to keep up for ever the 
pernicious distinctions now existing, which are the greatest evil in 
Indian society. ‘This is the very mode to sow the seeds of perpetual 
jealousy and discord ; whereas the other would have a powerful influ- 
ence in promoting union and harmony, by accustoming people of all 
castes to act together. We therefore think that it should be a general 
rule to have one half of the jury Christians ; the other composed of the 
most respectable Natives of the place, of every denomination. If any 
departure from this rule were to be desired, it might be regulated, that 
in cases where Christians only are concerned as parties, (that is, the 
offender and the person or persons injured, be they dead or alive, 
being all Christians,) the jury might consist wholly of Christians. 
Or where Natives only were concerned, in the same way, it might 
consist entirely of Natives; regard being had to combine or separate 
the jurors of the different castes, according as the matter of offence 
concerned only one or more castes. The system introduced into Cey- 
lon by Sir Alexander Johnstone will here afford an excellent pattern 
for our guidance. The greatest danger is adopting a system too com- 
plicated, or leaving too much to be determined by arbitrary discretion 
as the cases arise. The Bill before us has the defect of leaving almost 
every thing to the discretion of the judges ; though it is the misappli- 
cation of such discretionary power, hitherto, which has rendered the 
Bill at all necessary ; for it is merely intended to remedy their neg- 
lect, in not extending the right of sitting upon juries, as it was their 
duty to have done. Though their fault hitherto has been too great a 
leaning towards the Christian jurors, the Bill which leaves them so 
much license every where else, most unnecessarily ties up their hands 
here, lest they should now be too unfavourable to this class. And 
lastly, though the Supreme Courts of Judicature were erected ex- 
pressly to protect the Natives against the oppressions of Christians, to 
which they are now most exposed, the Christian oppressors are to be 
made the sole judges of each other’s conduct, reserving to themselves 
exclusively, in their own case, both the functions of judges, barristers, 
grand and petit jurors. So many precautions in favour of the Chris- 
tian appears to us quite superfluous; and the composition of the petit 
jury, at least, if not made half and half in all cases, might safely be 
left to the discretion of the judges on the spot, who are in no danger 
of neglecting the just interests of their own countrymen. 
But whatever may be the form which this bill assumes in its minor 
arrangements, we are happy to see the gate of improvement set open, 
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Mr. Wynn has also intimated his disposition to extend jury trial to 
the Company's Courts in the interior, which will undoubtedly be a 
great blessing to the inhabitants. In the mean time, it is certainly 
worthy of consideration, whether East Indians, (or, as they are vul- 
garly called, “‘ half-castes,”) who labour under so many disadvantages 
in being excluded from every respectable office in the civil or mili- 
tary service of the state, might not be made eligible to the situations 
of the Native Commissioners, or Munsabs, now employed to decide 
petty causes in the zillah courts. In prosecutiug these reforms, Mr. 
Wynn will have the satisfaction of knowing that he has not, like his 
colleagues in legislating for the West India Colonies, to contend with 
a spirit of opposition in the white portion of the inhabitants. For- 
tunately, we can say, for the British residents in India, that there 
exists among them a far more liberal spirit towards their fellow-sub- 
jects. Every file of papers we receive abounds with proofs of this 
cordial disposition in the Anglo-Indian public, to advance the Natives 
and ‘* middle class” in the scale of social and civil rights. Of late, 
more especially, many publications have appeared, and a strong de- 
sire has been manifested in favour of the right of sitting on juries 
being extended ; and not one, as far as we have observed, has raised his 
voice against it. Consequently, there is every reason to believe that 
Mr. Wynn’s Bill, if formed on the most liberal principles, would be 
hailed as a very grateful boon among all classes of people in India, at 
least in Bengal, for we cannot speak so confidently for Bombay, far 
less for Madras, where the press has always been under too close a 
regimen to enable the public mind to expand with such liberal sen- 
timents. 


EpucaTion or Civint SERVANTS. 


A Bill was brought into Parliament, on the 16th ultimo, by Mr. 
Wynn, to suspend, for three years, the law by which no person could 
be sent out in the civil service of the East India Company, without 
having kept four terms. in their College. ‘The reasons he stated for 
this suspension were, that— 


At the present moment there existed an absolute necessity for a larger 
number of young men being sent than the College could supply under the 
restraint of the present laws. This increase of demand for civil functionaries 
had been occasioned by the great extension of our territory, and the in- 
creased number of estates which had become subsidiary to us. In conse- 
quence of this, great difficulties had arisen in the due administration of 


justice. Persons had been known to conceal crimes rather than denounce 


them, in order to save themselves the inconvenience of undertaking a jour- 
ney of perhaps one hundred, or one hundred and fifty miles, to the nearest 
seat of justice. His intention, therefore, was to move for leave to bring in 
a Bill to suspend for three years the operation of the Act which imposed 
this limitation upon the power of sending out writers to India. He said he 
was anxious, in doing this, to guard against the supposition that he was 
influenced by any feeling of disgust or disapprobation towards the College. 
Ife believed that institution to have answered its purpose. He would not 
at the same time deny, that if the question of providing such an establish- 
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ment had now been an original question, he would have preferred another 
system of education. He thought the system of engrafting the peculiar 
acquirements which the particular service demanded, upon the general 
liberal education which our great public seminaries afforded, upon the 
whole better than that of forming any exclusive establishment to prepare 
young men for a particular pursuit. He was convinced that the greatest 
advantages arose from the youths, devoted to different professions, being 
educated together, that generous emulation without hostility which pre- 
vailed amongst them, conduced to that formation of character, to which the 
greatness of the country might be in a considerable degree ascribed. He 
would repeat, however, that great advantages had resulted from the insti- 
tution of the East India College. Since he had held the office which he 
now unworthily filled, a great and progressive improvement had taken 
place in the character of the civil servants of the Company, an improvement 
principally to be ascribed to this institution, which he therefore thought had 
fairly answered the purposes for which it was established. The present 
question, however, was, whether it was not incapable of furnishing the 
requisite number. Some of the students failed to acquire the minimum of 
qualification even in four terms. It might be thought that the most proper 
course would be to increase the establishment; but this measure evidently 
could not produce any immediate results. He thought it more expedient, 
therefore, to grant permission to a certain number of young men to qualify 
themselves elsewhere. At the end of three years, the whole subject would 
again come under discussion; and it might then, perhaps, be thought ad- 
visable to blend the tuition of the civil servants of the Company with the 
general studies of the youth of every other class. With respect to the other 
object which he had in view, he need only explain, that there was a clause 
which had been so construed as to prevent the payment to the representa- 
tives of officers, civil or military, dying during their absence from India, of 
the allowances due tothem. ‘The state of health of officers in India some- 
times required them to go to the Cape, or elsewhere, to recruit. The opera- 
tion of this clause had been to induce them to return whilst their restoration 
was yet imperfect, and in many such instances their lives had been sacrificed. 
He should conclude, by moving for leave to bring in a Bill to suspend the 
Act of 53 Geo. IIL. so far as it related to the appointment of writers to the 
East Indies, and to remove doubts as to the legality of paying the allow- 
ances of officers, civil and military, dying during their absence from India. 


Mr. Hume was of opinion that the College, instead of improving, had, 
on the contrary, degraded the service ; and Mr. Baring also declared, 
that he thought it had done more harm than good. Mr. C. Grant 
defended it, and maintained that the Company, in establishing this 
seminary, had preferred their interests as sovereigns to their interests 
as merchants, since those who expected patronage disliked it, be- 
cause it required the alliance of qualifications with patronage. A 
regulated course of study at such a seminary he thought preferable 
to the test of an examination as to fitness for office; because the 
latter only secured a minimum of qualification which no one would 
try to surpass, and could only be a test of literary, not of moral apti- 
tude. Mr. Trant denied that there ever was any necessity for esta- 
blishing such a College, and believed the civil servants of the Com- 
pany had been competent to the discharge of their duties previous to 
its institution, As to a “ minimum of qualification,” he had known 
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it produce young men as illiterate and ignorant as any he had ever 
met with: but it had also sent out very fine and able men. He 
could not admit the expediency of continuing to it the exclusive 
privilege of preparing young men for India. Mr. Wynn, in replying, 
observed, that it would be proper to unite some other competent per- 
sons with the Professors of the East India College, as the examiners 
of candidates for appointments in India, not having qualified at the 
College. This he thought would be proper, not that he apprehended 
partiality, but to prevent any suspicion of it. Leave was of course 
given to bring in the Bill. 

The great difference of opinion among the speakers, as to whether 
the College has improved ox deteriorated the service, one party as- 
serting the former, the other directly the reverse, may perhaps be 
explained. Those who think mere learning as a knowledge of certain 
Oriental and occidental languages, &c. to be the highest qualifica- 
tion for office, may conscientiously believe that the College has vastly 
improved the service. But those who think that persons destined to 
wield very extensive and almost irresponsible authority in a distant 
country, ought to have the most enlarged and liberal minds, and be 
free from any common prejudices of education or esprit de corps, 
which should prevent them from operating as a check upon each other, 
will regard the College, where the embryo sovereigns are nursed up 
together as a distinct caste, as a very mischievous institution. It is 
easy for Mr. Wynn to launch forth in praise of men, the scene of whose 
operations is ten thousand miles off, and who have seized upon exclusive 


possession of the channels of information by which any account of their 
conduct can reach this country; so that they are, to use a common 
phrase, their own trumpeters. With such an advantage, no wonder if 
their fame resound all over the world. But to make such praise of any 
value in the estimation of the reflecting part of mankind, they must 
remove the shackles from the press, and allow the public voice to-be 
heard, 





DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, 


On Wednesday, March 23, a Quarterly General Court of Proprietors was 
held. The Minutes of the last Court having been read, 

Dr. Paterson begged to call the attention of the Chairman, to what he 
conceived to be improper conduct on the part of some officer of the House. 
He (Dr. Paterson) had attended as early as eleven o’clock, in order to in- 
spect the papers in the Proprietor’s room. He, however, found the door 
locked, and notwithstanding repeated application, he did not get admittance 
till half past eleven o’clock, and it was only a quarter of an hour before the 
Court met, that the papers which he wished to see were laid upon the table. 
He hoped the Chairman would issue orders, which would prevent Proprietors 
from being subjected to such inconvenience in future. 

The CrnairMan said, that he had been in the House since a quarter be- 
fore nine o'clock. If the hon. Proprietor had sent to him, he would have 
caused the door to be opened immediately. He had no doubt that the neg- 
lect of the officer was unintentional, and that it would notoceur again. 
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Dr. Gitcurist hoped, that though his name was put off the red-book, it 
was not placed in the black one, and that when he proposed a civil question, 
he would receive as civil an answer. He therefore begged to know, from 
the Chairman, whether the cannons, muskets, and other weapons of offeuce 
sent to India, were tried aud proved before they left this country ? 

The Cuaikman.—Decidedly so, 

Dr. Gitcurist.—At whose expense ? 

The Caiman said, he was not exactly prepared to answer that question ; 
but as the Company seldom got any thing done for nothing, he supposed 
they paid for it. 

Dr. Gitcurist then asked, whether the arms were tried after their arrival 
in India ? 

Sir G. RoBINSON said, they were. 

Dr. Gitcurist wished to know, why the order which existed with respect 
to military appointments had not been observed. The order declared, that no 
subaltern, who rose to the rank of captain, should act as adjutant ; but he 
observed that five captains were, at present, performing the duties of 
adjutants. 

The CHArrRMAN said, that the hon. Proprietor ought to have informed him 
of the questions which he intended to propose, and he would then have pre- 
pared himself to answer them. It could not be supposed that he should be 
ready, at a moment’s notice, to answer questions on every subject connected 
with the vast concerns of the Company. 

Sir G. RoBinson informed the learned Doctor, that the captains to whom 
he alluded, as performing the duties of adjutants, were captains by brevet. 

The CuairMAN acquainted the Court, that the Court of Directors had, on 
the 7th instant, come to a resolution to recommend to the Court of Pro- 
prietors the following proposition : 

‘< That Sir James Edward Colebrook, Bart., late of the Bengal Civil E 
tablishment, be permitted to return to the Service under the provisions of the 
act of the 33d Geo. III. cap. 52, sec. 70, with the rank which he held when 
he had quitted Bengal, agreeably to the act of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, 
sec. 85.” 

The resolution of the Court of Directors was then read. [n that resolu- 
tion, they declare that, though decidedly adverse to any departure from the 
principle laid down in the act of Parliament, relative to granting permission 
to civil servants to return to India, after an absence of more than seven 
years, yet they are of opinion, that Sir J. E. Colebrook is justly entitled to 
this indulgence, in consequence of his high character, and long and bene- 
ficial services. 

The CHAIRMAN then moved, ‘* That the Court agree to the said resolution.’ 

Mr. Dixon asked, whether the allowances of Sir J. E. Colebrook com- 
menced from the time of his appointment, or upon his arrival in India? 

The CuairMan replied, that they commenced on his arrival in India. 

Dr. Gitcurist asked whether the case of Sir J.E. Colebrook differed in 
any respect from that of any other person who had applied for and been re- 
fused permission to return to the civil service ? 

The CuatRMAN said, that the Court of Directors were of opinion that Sir 
J. E. Colebrook’s case rested upon peculiar grounds, 

Mr. TranT congratulated the Court on the return of so able an officer as 
Sir J. E. Colebrook to their service. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN stated, that hy the 33d of Geo. III. cap.52, sec. 7, it was 
necessary that this motion should be ultimately decided by the ballot ; and 
he proposed that the 6th of April next should be fixed on for the decision of 
this question.—A greed to. 

EAST INDIA WRITERS’ BILL. 

The CHAIRMAN next acquainted the Court, that it was made special, for 
the purpose of laying before the Proprietors a draught of a Bill now before 
Parliament, entitled ‘* A Bill to suspend the Provisions of an Act of his late 
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Majesty respecting the appointment of Writers in the service of the East India 
Company, and to authorize the payment of the allowances of the Civil and 
Military Officers of the said Company dying while absent from India.” 

‘The Bill was then read by the clerk. It recited the provisions of the Act 
of the 53d of his late Majesty, and went on to provide, that, during the period 
of three years from the passing of the new Act, the Court of Directors should 
have the power to send out young men to India who had not been students at 
Haileybury College, (as vas prescribed by the 53d of Geo. IIL.), provided 
those young meu produced testimonials to character and conduct, and ac 
quitted themselves properly at certain examinations, the rules and regulations 
by which such examinations were to be conducted being left to the decision 
of the Court of Directors. ‘The second part of the Bill provided for the pay- 
ment of certain allowances to the representatives of civil and military officers, 
who, having left India for the benefit of their health, should chance to die 
within the period prescribed for their return to that country, which were at 
present withheld under such circumstances. It also provided, that payments 
which had been made contrary to the existing law, under circumstances of 
this nature, should be considered as having been legally made. 

The CuainMaNn moved, “ That this Court concur in the provisions of the 
Bill now submitted to the Proprietors.” 

Mr. PoynpER wished to know whether the Bill had been introduced to 
Parliament in consequence of any previous decision of the Court of Directors. 
His reason for asking that question was, that the Court of Proprietors, by a 
large majority, (280 he believed,) decided that Haileybury College was a fit 
and proper institution in its present state, whilst the Bill upset that resolu- 
tion, by introducing a change for which uo reason was assigned in the 
preamble, 

The CnatrMAN stated, that on the 19th of August last, it was found neces- 
sary to communicate to the Board of Control that the College did not, at the 
preseut moment, afford the proper supply of civil servants ; and it was there- 
fore proposed, in order to remedy this inconvenience, that one of these 
courses should be taken—namely, that the object in view should be effected 
by an enlargement of the College—by an abridgment of the period during 
which it was at present necessary to remain there—or else by rendering it 
unnecessary, for a limited period, to receive education there at all. The last 
proposition was that adopted, and was embodied in the Bill now before the 
Court. 

Mr. GAHAGAN observed, that if any thing was necessary to convince him 
that the decision which the majority alluded to by the hon. Proprietor had 
come to was wrong, the letter of the Court of Directors was sufficient for that 
purpose. That letter clearly proved the inefficiency of the institution — 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Hume was happy to concur with the Court of Directors in adopting the 
bill now before them. He only regretted that his efforts to accomplish the 
same measure several years ago had not been successful, but he was always 
willing to take what was offered whenever it came, agreeably to his motto— 
“¢ Better late than never.” He only hoped that the restriction placed upon 
this bill would be extended. He was anxious that a longer time than three 
years should be giveu, now that his Majesty’s Goverument were disposed to 
make the experiment of a more liberal course. He therefore submitted, that 
the Court of Directors ought to take into consideration the question, whether 
the time of probation of this new measure should not be four or five years in- 
stead of three. No man was more anxious than he was to see their public 
officers well educated ; but they ought to consider at the same time how many 
meritorious officers there were in India, who were utterly precluded from 
availing themselves of the friends they had in the Direction, from their not 
being able to afford to maintain their children at the Company's seminary, 
although they had the means of giving them quite as complete an education 
out of it as they would acquire in it. With regard to that part of the bill 
which went to indemnify the Board of Control for the advances which they 
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had illegally made since 1821, he perfectly agreed, and thought they had 
acted wisely in making those advances. But although he would not interfere 
with the payments actually made to the military service in this way, yet, as 
he understood no such payments had been made to any of the civil servants, 
he thought it doubtful whether they ought to go back to the year 1621 in 
making those payments, or whether they ought not to commence them from 
the present time. 

r. ASTELL defended the College, and denied that the letter of the Court of 
Directors had, as had been stated, proved the inefficiency of that institution. 
He was one of the majority which had been alluded to, and his opinion of the 
excellence of the College remained unchanged. ( Hear.) 

Mr. WEEDING hoped that the present measure would be rendered perma- 
nent, by which the Company would be enabled to enlist into their service 
talent from all parts of the kingdom. He did not wish to upset the College, 
but he was of opinion that it required modifications. 

Dr. Gitcnarist strongly recommended that all persons proceeding to India, 
in the Company’s service, should be previously instructed in the language 
ordinarily spoken in that country. The knowledge of the Sanscrit, which 
would enable a young man to translate an inscription engraven on a stone or 
copper-plate, which might chance to be dug up in an antient Hindoo temple, 
was very good in a literary point of view; but he was in favour of the pro- 
mulgation of useful practical knowledge. The Company proved their arms 
before they sent them to India, and why not prove their servants also ? 

Mr. Ettis condemned the present system of education at the College, 
by which the young men, who were compelled to mix only with persons de- 
stined for the same employment, were likely to acquire the feelings almost of 
acaste. He expressed his regret, that the College founded by Lord Welles- 
ley at Calcutta had not been maintained as it ought to have been. 

Mr. Pattison thought it hard that the College should be run down on the 
present occasion. The institution had been found insufficient, not inefficient. 
He, however, agreed with his hon. Friend, Mr. Hume, that it would be better 
to extend the time of the experiment to five years, 

Mr. Dixon expressed a similar opinion. 

Colonel BaiLLie concurred in the propriety of the present measure ; but if 
he thought that it cast any reflection on the College (which, he conceived, had 
fully answered the views of those by whom it had been originally supported, ) 
or if he imagined that the term of three years was likely to be extended, he 
certainly would oppose it. 

Mr. TranT contended, that the College had not answered the purpose for 
which it had been intended. The young men educated there were not found 
so efficient as was represented. 

General THORNTON wished the operation of the bill to extend to five 
years. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Mr. GanaGaNn expressed a wish that drafts of the East India Jury Bill, and 
the Bill for continuing the Carnatic Commission, should be laid before the 
Court. 

The CHairMAN said, that they were not bills affecting the rights and privi- 
leges of the Company, and, therefore, the by-law did not require them to be 
produced, 


SHIPPING SYSTEM. 


Captain MaxFiELp addressed the Court as follows :—Mr. Chairman, as the 
question respecting the mode of engaging tonnage for our commerce is one 
of great importance, I lose no time in bringing it forward before you quit that 
chair, in order that we may have the advantage of your professional expe- 
rience ; although in so doing, I come less prepared, from the short time I have 
had to examine the papers laid before us and other documents, to draw just 
conclusions, and illustrate by admitted data, facts and results evident and 
powerful when stripped of official forms, the obscurity of multiplied calcula- 
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tion, and the endless variety of figured statements, which tend to confound 
and perplex those who undertake such uninviting inquiry. Let not, how- 
ever, one Proprietor who hears me be deterred, by the imagined magnitude 
and intricacy of the undertaking, from forming his own opinion on the subject 
before him; [ ask him not to pin his faith to mine, but lentreat him to avoid 
delusion from a dread of difficulty aud a love of ease; let him only judge for 
himself ; his interests and mine, Sir, are the same. It must be to our advan- 
tage to promote the general interests of the Company, and to do that effec- 
tually, we shall see with our own eyes, and judge for ourselves, rather than be 
lulled to slumber over our affairs, by those who kindly propose to refieve us 
from the trouble of thinking. 

In the papers laid before this Court in January last, it will be seen that the 
Company have now engaged for trade forty-seven ships, viz. twenty-four for 
six voyages, which are engaged at the highest rate, some as high as 26. 10s. 
per ton, others for three voyages, and only five for one voyage, the average of 
which five is only 13/. 6s. per ton. 

The expense incurred on the forty-seven ships altogether, for each voyage, 
WUIOUBE Oi 6si5 ck igs Bah wacdatsasedencesteacthesuscce Meeeeeeeenr Eee 

Now, if instead of being eugaged as above for six and three 

voyages, ships had been engaged for one voyage ; at the 
average of 13/. 6s. per ton, the amount of expeuse per 
voyage would be only.....csseesesccccccsscccccsecces J39;493 6 O 


And consequently produce a saving per voyage of.......- £448,285 4 11 

Again, by the papers laid before the Court, it will be seen that the Company 
freight and sail seven ships of their own, which have collectively performed 
in all thirty-one voyages out and home, and two voyages from Bcmbiy, or 
equal to thirty-two whole voyages ; for which they have entailed an expense, 
exclusive of their cost, of 1,176,139/. 2s. 1ld., being an average of “71, 9s, 4d. 
per ton. 

Now, if those ships had not been purchased, but tonnage provided as re- 
quired at the rate it was obtained at those periods, a saving, exclusive of the 
prime cost of the ships, of no less than the enormous sum of £479,160 0 0 
would have been effected ; to which add the prime cost of the 

OA OF 655 ess 66a eres eee teesencics téeccasiedeace Se eo 
Exhibits a practicable saving on those seven ships of.....+..£703,796 0 0 

If those seven ships were sold, or ever burnt, Sir, and tonnage was ob- 
tained at the average at which the five single voyages are now sailing, a 
saving might be effected, per voyage, of no less than, .... £125,447 14 0 
To which add the practicable saving on the forty-seven 

SUGENGUON OUIDE OE a 5. bade 0 bdisie doa ce gas Cbs eweenees 448,285 4 11 


We have an assumable saving, per voyage, of .......... £573,732 18 11 

But, Sir, there is a question asked by many, why should we attempt such 
saving ; what benefit can we derive, our dividend being limited to 10% per 
cent? 1 am aware that the Act which limited our dividend, without any 
possibility of increase, powerfully operated to induce us to repose, and in- 
quire as little as possible, as to how our commerce was conducted; nor can 
we wonder that no surplus has been found applicable to the objects directed 
by the Act, as the strongest motive to induce human action was thus re- 
moved, 

I am speaking of the effects produced, but am not the advocate for such 
indifference ; and a little reflection, Sir, will convince any one who chooses 
to think, that although it may not appear to our immediate advantage, to 
inquire into and improve the management of our concerns, it is a subject of 
the deepest interest, and a paramount duty we are bound to perform. 

I shall now proceed to show, Sir, that it is no less to our interest and ad- 
vantage, to effect any reduction of expense possible, as well as a duty we 
owe to the public, 
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Supposing it could possibly be urged, that by virtue of our charter, which 
provided distinctly for the supervision of a controlling power over our politi- 
cal conduct, an acknowledged right was admitted, to conduct our commerce 
in apy way we thought proper, as far as profit and loss were concerned; I 
say, Sir, if any supposition so monstrous could be entertained, it may be 
easily shown that our commercial transactions are so interwoven with political 
considerations, that we have no choice left as to the course we ought to follow, 
whatever may be our inclinations. 

If the Legislature did not really anticipate any surplus profit when they 
directed the appropriation of it, aud if it were a mere delusion never to be 
realized, still, Sir, there are considerations which render economy of such 
weight, that no sophistry can shake, or legal quibbling dispose of them. 

In 1612, a Committee of the House of Commons declared, that ** an aug- 
mentation of the number of European Judges in India, adequate to the 
purposes required, would be attended with an augmentation of charge which 
the state of the finances of India was not calculated to bear, and the same 
objections occur to the appointment of assistant Judges.” 

Here then, Sir, is the highest possible authority, pronouncing the means 
of administering justice to the enormous populatiou under your Government, 
inadequate to the performance of the first and most sacred duties of all 
Government, while it furnishes the most powerful evidence aud reasons, why 
you should economise not merely in India, but at home also. 

The higher rate at which tonnage is engaged for the conveyance of stores 
and troops to India, chargeable to the Gorernment of India, necessarily in- 
creases the expenses of Ludia, and reduces its means. 

Let us imagine, Sir, for it has been asserted that there was a want of shot 
in India to carry on the war against the Burmese, and you were called upon 
for a large supply, what would be the consequence? why, Sir, having ships 
taken up for six and three voyages, as well as some of our own, it becomes 
desirable to lade them, and they are laden, and the Indian Government in 
consequence becomes chargeable with probably double the rate of tonnage 
for which freight might be obtained in the shipping market. 

Delay may also take place from thus waiting to load ships on our hands, 
which may not be ready to sail, and the consequences are then too evident, 
if other ships are then hired ; our regular tounage may, as is sometimes the 
case, sail half laden, or if they are detained, a heavy expense is incurred by 
demurrage. By such process, Sir, it is evident that much of the heavy 
charges of Indian war, which is always laid at the door of the Governor-Gene- 
ral of the day, may be fairly transferred elsewhere ; and, as amongst other 
complaints and outcry laid against Lord Amherst, the want of shot at the out- 
set of the Burmese war was a heavy one, it is hardly reasonable he should be 
held responsible unless he had the means of taking them out in his pocket, 
with a prophetic knowledge they would be so soon required. 

Much clamour, Sir, has been raised against your Governor-General ; and 
from the silence of his natural protectors, all the existing evils and embar- 
rassments may, by inference, be attributed to him; and I beg to declare my 
intention, whenever a motion shall be submitted embracing such subjects, to 
do my best to saddle the right horse, and not allow Lord Amherst to be made 
a scape-goat to cover the blunders and incapacity of others. I was led to this 
digression, Sir, from the extensive operation of the effects endured by engag- 
ing tonnage ata high rate; and, that it is our duty to obtain it at the most 
reasonable rate will not be denied ;—let us inquire how much it is our inte- 
rest to do so. 

As the reasons which operated in the early part of our history, to equip 
ships employed in our trade in such an expensive manner, has long since 
ceased, it is our duty to avoid such unnecessary expense, and it is only to be 
attributed to the force of habit and prejudice that it has not long since been 
exploded, The uselessness of such equipments is evidently admitted by your 
engaging some of your tonnage on a plan less expensive and more commer- 
cial, and this of itself furnishes the best evidence that it ought to be generally 
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adopted. That the shipping employed by you in trade should be either in 
fact or pretension, any other than mere merchantmen, is too monstrous and 
absurd to be doubted at this moment; ant your predilection for making your 
merchant ships as warlike as possible, is only equalled by your measures to 
render your vessels of war as commercial as possible. The expense of such 
equipment, Sir, is, however, only part of the evil produced; but to point out all 
the evils it entails, and all the mischief it engenders, would be to encroach too 
largely on your time. I shall therefore refrainfrom urging more thau Lam com- 
pelled to adduce, and purposely reserve the most powerful and conclusive ar- 
gument on this occasion, trusting that the motives which induce me to do so 
will not be misinterpreted. 

The existing system confers a patronage and power on the owners of the re- 
gular ships as extraordinary as it is unjust to the military branch of your 
service. The owner of such ships appoints his own commander, who is sworn 
in by you, and by virtue of such appointment, agreeably to your orders of 
1604, thus obtains the rank of a Lieutenant-Colonel, although, by former 
usage, and when there were better reasons than at present for confering con- 
sequence on your trading ships, the commanders held a rank between 
that of captain and major in your army; but, Sir, by the later orders the 
owner of a chartered ship obtained the power of superseding many officers 
who had served you in a capacity purely military from infancy to old age, by 
young men, who were in some cases not born at the time those they super- 
seded held the comparative rank of field officers in your army. No mancan 
entertain more regard and esteem for many of the individuals so favoured 
than I do; but, Sir, even-handed justice cannot admit such sweeping super- 
cession as either politic or beneficial to our interests. 

The splendid salaries enjoyed by your civil servants were considered by the 
state, and are, I believe, admitted by them to be fully equivalent to military 
rank; and why such princely profits, derived from trade by the commercial 
branch of your service, are deemed inadequate without the privilege of military 
supercession, it remains with you, Sir, to explain. 

If we desire the renewal of cur Charter, it may be well to consider whether 
an equitable regard for the interests and fair pretensions of all, rather than of 
the few, is most likely to obtain it. We are represented as hateful from 
having a monopoly, and from our commercial management tending to injure 
and oppress the general interests of this country; but, Sir, I am prepared to 
prove, by undeniable evidence, that by;conducting our commerce on true com- 
mercial principles, this Company, instead of being deemed a public injury, 
would be acknowledged as a source of great national advantage,—a grand 
rallying point for commercial enterprise, an example worthy of general imi- 
tation, aud a most powerful and stupendous pillar of support to the British 
Empire. These are considerations, Sir, which come home to us all who feel 
for the interests of this Company unconnected with lateral benefits ; :y inte- 
rests as a Proprietor are merely those of all others who desire no advantage 
from shipping or commerce; and the agitation of this question has the promo- 
tion of our general interests for its object. But an opinion is industriously 
encouraged, that those who bring forward any motion from this side the bar 
are hostile to the interests of the Company. Ibeg to declare, Sir, that is not 
my case ; andstrange, indeed, would it appear, that with solarge a stake iu the 
hedge; | should entertain other than the most ardent desire to promote the 
general welfare of this Company. 

I have long been studiously attentive to the conduct of your affairs both in 
India and in this country; and while | fearlessly presume to remark upon 
palpable and glaring defects, uo man, Sir, can be more willing than lam to 
express the high opinion I entertain of the purity of inteution and liberal con- 
duct of this Company geueraily, to promote the public interest. I know of 
no Government, uor public body whatever, who have gone so faras this Com- 
pany to sacrifice their own interest to promote the public good ; and, in most 
cases, to excite similar good conduct on the part of their servants, who 
are, generally speaking, no less remarkable for talents and ability than per- 
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sonal disinterestedness. In one word, Sir, whenever such intentions have 
been defeated and frustrated, their defeat may be traced in every page of 
your history to commercial influence ; every defect in your Government 
abroad, every evil, in fact, that you have had to contend with at home, all 
bave arisen from a want of efficiency in the commercial branches of your 
service. This want of efficiency is a mill-stone about our necks, which 
defeats our best intentions, renders us unpopular at home, and not justly 
appreciated abroad. 

I shall now adduce a short estimate, exhibiting some results of our com- 
merce for ten years, commencing from 1793, when our dividend was fixed at 
10% percent. From 1794, to 180% inclusive, the prime cost of all goods pur- 
chased by this Company was .....-...ceceeeceeeeerveseee £31,068,118 
The amount of freight and other charges WaS...esecesssecees 20,234,372 
Of which the freight and demurrage alove Was .....0e+eeeee 12,108,882 

Here, then, it is evident, beyond a doubt, that you have been carrying ona 
trade burdened with charges exceeding 65 per cent. en the prime cost. Can 
we wonder, Sir, that there is no surplus profit! 

It is worth while to consider, that unless some surplus is realized, the most 
powerful argument for the renewal of the exclusive privilege of trading to 
China will be destroyed ; while we should remember, that although such pri- 
vilege were refused, we still exist as a commercial Company ; but the conti- 
nuing to trade there upon such management, willscarcely be even pretended ; 
and it is therefore prudent to avoid having a long list of expensive ships upon 
our hands longer than necessity compels us. I therefore beg to submit four 
Resolutions, and conceive, Sir, they must meet your approbation ; indeed, 
the last is so completely a test of friendly feelings towards the Company, that 
J entertain no doubt but it will meet with that cordial support from your side 
the Bar, which every measure will always claim, which has for its object the 
benefit ofthe Proprietors at large. Its object, Sir, is to solicit the permission 
of Parliament to divide a small portion of the surplus profits which may be 
derived hereafter from our commerce above 104 per cent. ; and although it 
may be urged by some that we should not go oftener to Parliament than ne- 
cessity compels, yet, as we sought and obtained the permission of Parliament 
a few years ago to grant the ship-owners a sum little short of a million ster- 
ling, I think we may, with an equally good grace, seek the permission of Par- 
liament to divide a small portion of such surplus as may accrue hereafter, as 
a stimulus to create a surplus, and consequently to promote the object Parlia- 
ment had in view when they directed the application of such surplus. 

The hon. Proprietor concluded with moving the following Resolutions : 

“‘ 1st. That it appears from the papers laid before the Court in January 
last, that of the ships engaged for six voyages the highest is hired at 26/. 10s, 
per ton, or the average of the whole 23/. 17s. per ton per voyage. That the 
seven ships belonging to the Company have for all the voyages they have 
performed collectively averaged 271. 8s. 8d. per ton per voyage. That of the 
ships engaged for one voyage, the highest is hired at 15/. 7s., or the average of 
the whole but 13/. 6s. per ton. 

«6 2d. That it is evident the engaging of ships for a number of voyages 
is liable to numerous objections, and that a considerable reduction of 
expenses may be effected by hiring tonnage as required, and employing ships 
of a smaller class than those now engaged for six voyages ; and that the Court 
of Directors be therefore requested to avoid such engagements in future, to 
enable the Company to’ embrace those advantages which are offered from the 
extensive maritime resources of this country. 

«¢ 3d. That it appears a portion of our trade has heen conducted in ships of 
a smaller class more economically equipped, but possessing every requisite 
for commercial purposes ; therefore, the extraordinary and expensive mode 
of equipment observed in the regular ships may be dispensed with, as well as 
in the ships belonging to the Company, 
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“4th. That this Court conceive it would ten to promote the public 
interests if the permission of Parliament were obtained to enable the Com- 
pany to divide a small portion of the surplus profit which may accrue here- 
after on our commerce above 10§ per cent., and that the Cuurt of Directors 
be therefore requested to prepare a petition to Parliament, entreating the 
authority of the Legislature to divide such portion of the surplus profit 
above 10§ per cent. as Parliament may deem adequate to promote such 
object.” 

Mr. E tis seconded the motion, and expressed his thanks to the hon. 
Proprietor for the trouble he had taken in investigating the subject. 

The CuairMan felt it his duty to oppose the resolutions. He considered it 
advantageous to the Company’s interests, that they should have a separate 
and distinct fleet of their own. Their ships were eminently useful in con- 
veying out troops and warlike stores, and in taking cargoes from China. 
There were no ships in the world so well adapted to the purposes to which 
they were applied. Again, in case of a sudden emergency, such as the 
breaking out of a war, the Indian Government might immediately avail 
themselves of these ships, instead of being compelled to go into the market 
to engage inferior vessels at a high price. Another advantage, which should 
not be overlooked, was, that the Company’s ships might be sent under secret 
orders. Under these circumstances, he could not think that the question 
was entirely a money question. As to the amount paid for freightage, the 
Company were obliged, by act of Parliament, to accept the lowest public 
tender that was made. If the hon. Proprietor could induce the ship-owners 
to take less than they at present demanded, he could only say that the Com- 
pany would be very much obliged to him. 

Dr. Gitcureist said, he observed in the papers which had been laid before 
the Proprietors, that a ship now building, and which had yet received no 
name, had been taken up for six voyages, in the room of the Kent, which 
was burnt. He wished to know how this happened ? 

Captain Locu said, that the owners of a ship, which was burnt, were privi- 
leged, by act of Parliament, to build another, which the Company were ob- 
liged to take up on the same terms as the former. 

Dr. Gitcurist apprehended that, under such an arrangement, the Cotn- 
pany might, ou the expiration of their charter, be burdened with the expense 
of keeping ships, for which they had no use, 

The CuairMan observed, that when the Company’s charter expired, they 
would still exist as a commercial company. 

Captain MAXFIELD said, that there might have been some excuse for 
keeping large ships, when our navy was not so powerful as it now is. At 
present, the British navy was sufficient to protect the Company’s interests. 
( Hear.) 

Captain Locu said, that large ships paid considerably less port daties in 
China than smaller ones; that circumstance ought to be taken as a set off 
against the expense of maintaining the large vessels, 

Mr. Twinine said, that the large ships brought home their cargoes of tea in 
excellent condition, whereby a considerable saving was effected to the Com- 
pany. It should be recollected also, that owing to the equipment of the 
Company’s ships, a fleet of them, under the direction of Commodore Dance, 
was enabled to beat off a fleet of French men-of-war under the command of 
Admiral Linois. 

The Resolutions were then put, and negatived by a large majority, only 
five hands being held up in support of them. 


The Court adjourned at half past three o’clock. 
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JUDGMENT OF THE SUPREME COURT AT BOMBAY, 


In the Case of the East India Company’s Government, at that Island, 
proceeding, in the Name of the King, against Amerchund 
Burderchund, a Native Indian of the Decean. 


Pronounced by the Chief Justice Sir Epwarp West, on the 16th day 
of April 1825. 


Tuts is an information filed by the Advocate-General, by virtue of the 
53d Geo. II]. c. 155. s. 111. The information was filed on the 13th June 1820. 

The defendant’s plea was filed on the 9th September in the same year. 
The information was amended on the 8th December 1821, and the cause 
came on to be tried in September 1824. 

The information states, thaton the 5th November 1817, and until the Ist 
of July 1818, an open and public war was prosecuted and carried on between 
the East India Company and Bajee Row, holding and exercising sovereign 
power and authority over a large part of the Deccan, a country situate 
within the peninsula of India, and adjacent to the territories of the said 
united Company. That in the prosecution of the said war, the whole of his 
territories, and all the rights of sovereignty, were, by conquest and right of 
war, transferred to the King of Great Britain. That on the Ist December 
1817, the said Bajee Row caused a large sum of money, to wit, the sum of 
598,385 rupees, being part of the revenues and public monies of the state 
over which Bajee Row held sovereign power, to he delivered to the defendant 
to be kept by him in trust for the said Bajee Row; and which mouey was 
received by the defendant on the said trust, by means of which premises, the 
said sum of money became the property of our said Lord the King. 

2d Count. Is the same as the first, except that it states the money to have 
been the proper monies of the said Bajee Row. 

3d Count. Isthe same as the first, except that it states, in the conclusion, 
that the money became forfeited to our Sovereign Lord the King, by right of 
war and conquest. 

4th Count. Same as third, except that the money is stated to be the proper 
money of Bajee Row. 

5th Count. Same as the first, except that it states the defendant to have 
been indebted to Bajee Row in the mouey, as public money of the state. 

6th Count. The same as the fifth, except that it states the defendant to 
have been indebted to Bajee Row, without stating the debt to be of public 
money. 

7th Count. Is for money had and received by defendant, to and for the 
use of our Sovereign Lord the King. 

8th Count. Is for interest on a debt due to the King. 

To this information the defendant has pleaded the general issue. nil dehet. 

The case on the part of the Crown is a very simple one in point of fact. It 
is well known that, in the year 1817, a confederacy of the Mahratta States, 
of which the Peishwa was the head, was formed against the British ; that in 
consequence hostilities were, in the November of that year, commenced, 
which ended in the complete defeat of the Peishwa, and the taking of his 
capital, and, ultimately, in his deposition, and the entire conquest of his and 
other territories. It appears that, after the taking of Poonah, Narroba 
Outia, (who, in the evidence, is stated to have once held the office of one of 
the treasurers of the Peishwa,) delivered to Captain Robertson, then em- 
ployed with a military ferce to keep possession of Poonah, a paper, of the 
date of May 1817, which purports to be signed by the defendant, and by 
which he acknowledges to have received, as a deposit for the Peishwa, the 
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sum of 34,000 gold mohurs. The interest in and right to this sum, it is con- 
tended, has become vested, by conquest, in the King of Great Britain. ‘This 
case, simple as it is in point of fact, and so easy, apparently, of proof, occu- 
pied the Court, upon the part of the Crown alone, more than three whole 
days. As a great deal of evidence was offered and pressed upon the Court 
very urgently, and the tender of it insisted upon being taken down by the 
Court for the consideration of the Court of Appeal, which the Court thought 
itself bound to reject, we shall go through the evidence on the part of the 
Crown with great particularity, and consider how far it supports the allega- 
tions of the indictment. 

The first witness called, proves merely the death of Narroba Outia, in 
order to admit his depositions, which were taken de bene esse. Mr. Advocate- 
General then proposes to read the depositions of the deceased; but this was 
objected to, upon the ground that the depositions were taken on the part of 
the defendant, and the order being produced, that appeared to be the case ; 
and the Court, after hearing the point argued by the Counsel on both sides, 
allowed the objection, upon the ground that when one party in a cause 
examines a witness under a commission, or de bene esse, the opposite party 
has no right to have such examination read; but the party examiving him 
may produce the depositions in evidence, or not, as he pleases. 

Two witnesses are then called to prove, what should in all cases be proved 
in the first instance, that the defendant is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Court. These two witnesses prove the jurisdiction, as they state that the 
defendant came to reside here six or seven years ago, which is prior to the 
filing of the information ; and that he has resided here ever since that time. 

Depositions of Narroba Outia, taken under another order of Court ob- 
tained on the part of the prosecution, are then read. 

The examination appears to have been conducted by Counsel before a 
former Recorder, Sir Anthony Buller. The witness states, that the receipt 
(that is, the receipt for 34,000 gold mohurs) is Amerchund’s receipt. He adds, 
he afterwards deposited two lacs and 34,000 rupees, in part of which he re- 
ceived 9000 gold mohurs, and refers to the examination for defendant. He 
does not state in these depositions, that the siguature to the receipt is in 
Amerchund’s hand-writing, or that he is acquainted with Amerchund’s hand- 
writing, or any thing more than that the paper is Amerchund’s receipt. This 
mode of taking depositions certainly places the Court in some difficulty ; and 
we cannot but entertain some doubt whether such deposition is proof of the 
hand-writing to the receipt. Upon the whole, however, we are inclined to 
think it is sufficient ; but why other evidence should not be brought of the 
hand-writing of a person who is a shroff, or banker, and has resided in Bom- 
bay six or seven years, So as to put this part of the case beyond a doubt, we 
cannot understand. In this examination on the part of the prosecution, the 
Witness refers to his examination taken on the part of the defendant; and the 
Court, alter it was read, intimated to the Advocate-General, that now, per- 
haps, he might contend that the other examination should be read; but 
the Advocate-General expressed that he had no wish to read it. 

The receipt, as it is called, is then read; and certainly, looking to the 
paper itself, it required much more elucidation than is contained in the de- 
positions, At the end of the receipt are these words: ‘‘ This writing is 
correct ; this signature is the hand-writing of Amerchund himself.” But 
no signature follows this. Does it mean that the signature contained in that 
sentence is Amerchund’s hand-writing? If it does, surely it should have 
been proved that it was his hand-writing. However, though the evidence on 
the point is very loose and unsatisfactory, we think we must receive it as 
evidence that the paper is signed by the defendant. 

Au order of Court for the examination of Captain Lowe, de bene esse, is 
then read. The absence of Captain Lowe out of the jurisdiction is proved, 
and his examination offered in evidence, and allowed to be read, after objec- 
tion to it on the part of the defendant’s Counsel. There are certainly several 
parts of this examination which are not evidence: thus, the contents of the 
Mahratta paper therein mentioned, what Sir Jehn Malcolm considered a 
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sufficient compliance with the terms offered to Bajee Row, and other pas~ 
sages, are not evidence. The only evidence we can gather from it, is the 
subsistence of hostilities, inJune 1318, between the Peishwa and the British ; 
and that the Peishwa came to a particular spot, selected between him and 
Captain Lowe, to meet Sir John Malcolm. 

Basker Ram Grela is then called, and proves the title of the Peishwa to be 
Shreemunt, the title used in the receipt or acknowledgment of the defendant. 
He says he has a pension from the Bombay Government. He never heard 
the Peishwa called Shreemunt Baba Saib, the words in which he is described 
in the acknowledgment, but Shreemunt Maharaz Baba Saib. But then 
again he says, he was called Shreemunt Baba Saib. He says, he recollects 
asking Amerchund for gold mohurs about two months before the battle of 
Kirkee. 

Defendant said he had sent his money to Bombay, and that he had 25,000 
rupees only with him. A part of the rest of his evidence is to show that the 
Peishwa was sovereign ; and a part was extracted for the purpose of showing 
the distinction between the different treasuries of the Peishwa, in order, of 
course, to prove that the money in question was public monies. But all this 
examination about the treasuries came to nothing, when examined as to his 
means of knowledge by the Court. 

Next is called Captain Robertson, and he is examined on the voir dire. He 
says he has signed a prize-roll, and ‘‘ expects a share of the prize-money, if 
there is any going.” And he says he attends in Court, at the express order of 
the Bombay Government, to assist in the prosecution of the cause. He is 
objected to as an interested witness, but is admitted by the Court, as it did 
not appear that he had any immediate interest in the event of the suit. 

A part of his testimony is as to his having attended durbars, and which 
was, of course, to prove that the Peishwa was a sovereign Prince. He then 
is examined as to the commencement of hostilities ; and we have a great deal 
of argument with respect to the proof of the subsistence of a war between the 
Peishwa and the East India Company. It is not necessary, however, to 


notice this discussion, as it appears that Captain Robertson actually wit- 
nessed an engagement between the troops of the two powers on the 10th or 
llth November 1817, than which, of course, there cannot be better evidence 
of the subsistence of a war. However, it is necessary to notice an inaccuracy 
in the notes taken by the Prothonotary. His note says, that the Court ruled 
that this was not evidence of the commencement of hostilities ; whereas this 


ruling of the Court applied to the former question. This witness further 
proves, that Poonah was taken possession of by the British in Novmeber 
1817, and has ever since been in their possession. He says also, that the 
paper No. 1, which is the acknowledgment upon which the Crown rests its 
case, was received by him from Narroba Outia, or by his order. 

The Treaty of Bassein, of the date of 31st December 1802, is then produced 
and proved, and the title of it read, for the purpose, we suppose, of showing 
that the Peishwa acted as sovereign prince, but it is not stated of what terri- 
tories he was sovereign. 

A paper is then produced by Mr. Newnham, which he calls a copy of the 
Treaty of Poonah ; he says the original is at Calcutta. The copy produced, 
he says, is an authenticated copy, and he knows it to be such from its being 
forwarded in a despatch signed by Mr. Elphinstone; he says also, that the 
despatch is signed by all the members of Government. It was insisted that 
this was made evidence, without any proof of its being an examined copy, 
merely from the circumstance of its being forwarded in a despatch by the 
person who is said to have entered into the treaty, and the despatch being 
signed by the members of Government. It is quite clear that, even were it 
proved to be a copy, it could not be read without proof of the execution of the 
original. 

We have then what is said tu be a copy of propositions made to the Peishwa 
by Sir John Malcolm, offered in evidence, without any proof of its being a 
copy, and it was, of course, rejected by the Court. 

The original despatch from Poonah from Mr, Elphinstone, which is said to 
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announce the Peishwa’s deposition, is then offered in evidence, and that is, 
of course, rejected by the Court. 

Captain Macdonald is then called. He says, that he accompanied Captain 
Lowe, Sir John Malcolm’s first assistant, to the Peishwa; that some com- 
munication passed between Captain Lowe and a Native, in the Hindoostanee 
language, and that after the Peishwa retired, the Native continued the con+ 
versation with Captain Lowe. He says the Native went out vety frequently. 
He says he afterwards went to the Peishwa, with Sir Jobn Malcolm and Cap- 
tain Lowe, to a spot which he says was spoken of during the first interview 
between Captain Lowe and the Native. 

And upon this evidence the Advocate-General contended that he had esta- 
blished an agency between Captain Lowe and the Peishwa. The Court, how- 
ever, were of a different opinion. We have then offered to us a paper writing 
which is not referred to by any letter or figure, and the purport of which is not 
mentioned, or upon what ground it can be made evidence. We suppose it to 
be a copy of the propositions which it is said Sir John Malcolm sent to the 
Peishwa ; but it is not proved that the original ever reached the Peishwa, or 
that the paperis acopy. [Read evidence.]} 

A printed book, purporting to be copies of treaties between the British 
Government and Native Princes in India, ordered to be printed by the House 
of Commons, is offered as evidence of the Treaty of Poonah. The Court, of 
course, rejected this evidence. 

We cannot but make some observations upon the mode which has been 
adopted of endeavouring to prove this Treaty of Poouah; first, what was said 
to be a copy, and that copy argued at very great length, to be authenticated 
by being sent down in a despatch by Mr. Elphinstone, and then by this 
printed paper, which was also insisted upon as evidence. That neither of 
these documents were evidence, is too clear to admit of a doubt; and yet, 
though the treaty itself is at Calcutta, as appears by the evidence, and though 
this information had been filed above four years before it was brought to trial, 
the obvious mode of proving the treaty by a commission, (if the treaty itself 
could not have been brought here,) and which might have been done in less 
than two months, was never resorted to. 

Dajeeba Josey is then called, and he is examined as to the different trea- 
suries of the Peishwa; and the object of the examination is, we apprehend, 
to prove that the money acknowledged to be due by the defendant to the 
Peishwa, is public money. And we have a great deal of examination as to 
the word ‘‘ Khasgeet,” a word which had not then appeared in any of the 
documents put in evidence, but which afterwards appears in the exhibit 
marked A, put in evidence on the part of the defendant. He says there were 
four treasuries ; that one was called the Public Treasury, the other three, 
Private, or Khasgeet. He says, Narroba Outia, four or five years ago, was 
doing Khasgeet business, Ee says that one of the Khasgeet treasuries was, 
seven or eight years ago, under Narroba Outia. 

Captain Graham, the Interpreter, says that Khasgeet means “ private ;"’ 
in which interpretation the two Native Interpreters agree with him. 

Ballajee Punt is then called, whose evidence (a part of which was struck 
out) is not important. [Read evidence.] 

Benaick Babjee Wag gives a great deal of evidence about the treasuries of 
the Peishwa, and Narroba’s business with the Peishwa. He says, he (Nar- 
roba) was sometimes ordered to receive money ou the Government account, 
and gave receipts for the money. He says he several times, by order of 
Government, received money from Narroba, and paid money to him. He 
speaks also, on cross-examination, about the Moortub seal, the impression 
on which, he says, means ‘‘ the end of writing.” He says the seal upon the 
paper A (afterwards put in by the defendant) is the true Moortub seal. He 
says the same also as to the seal upon the paper C, which is afterwards putin 
by the defendant. He says that these two papers are written by Bhiccajee 
Punt Wag, his brother, who was with the Peishwa. 

Mullar Nurker says, that Narroba had the Peishwa’s private money. A 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 9. O 
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paper, marked 2, is shown him, and he says it is: his writing, and that he 
wrote it, by Narroba’s order, before the war. He says it is an account of the 
Peishwa’s Khasgeet; and upon this the paper is offered in evidence, upon 
the ground, as I understand, that it charged Narroba with the receipt of 
money for which he was accountable, and was, therefore, against his interest. 
It has already appeared in evidence that Narroba is dead. We were obliged 
to have a translation of the instrument made, as none was left with the offi- 
cer of the Court. The object of it is, of course, to prove, that the 34,000 
gold mohurs deposited with the defendant, were public monies. We do not 
think that this paper is evidence, as it does not appear that it charges 
Narroba. 

That part which the Advocate General wished to use as evidence, clearly 
goes in discharge of Narroba, as it states that 34,000 gold mohurs were 
deposited with the defendant. It does not appear what the balance is, or on 
which side of the account; and besides, it is stated by the witness that the 
paper was cancelled, and that originally it was merely a foul copy. 

The witness then proves, that the paper M.N., afterwards put in by 
the defendant, is in Narroba’s hand. He proves also the Moortub seal 
to the papers A. and C., and that the dates of those papers are in the 
Peishwa’s writing. He also states, on the Court’s suggestion, that the 
formal parts of the case had not been proved ; that Poonah is in the Deccan, 
and that it is adjacent to the territories of the United Company. 

On the next day, Captain Robertson is again called. He is first examined 
on the part of the defendant, and states, that he had ordered the whole of the 
Native evidence to be taken by a clerk of his ; that he was ordered by this 
Government to assist in the cause ; and that, therefore, he took every oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining what was going on, and consulted with the Advocate- 
General as occasion required. He says, that his clerk was stationed in this 
Court to take notes for him, as he must report to this Government on the 
proceedings. Captain Robertson says that he read the notes; and upon this 
ground he was objected to as a witness. An order was made at the com- 
mencement of the cause, upon the application of the Counsel on both sides, 
that the witnesses should withdraw ; and the object of the motion of course 
was, that they should not hear the evidence given by other witnesses before 
they were called upon to give evidence themselves. Captain Robertson, in 
particular, ov its being requested by the Advocate-General that he might 
remain in Court, was objected to, and he was ordered to withdraw. Upon 
being called again as a witness, it appears (not as mentioned by him in the 
first instance, but on the examination of the opposite Counsel) that he had 
stationed in Court a person to take the evidence which he had read ; upon 
which he was of course rejected as a witness. Mr. Morgan is then called, 
and says that Mr. Chaplin is Commissioner for the affairs of the Deccan. 

This is the case upon the part of the prosecution. The important part of 
the case, namely, the acknowledgment of the defendant of having received 
34,000 gold mohurs for the Peishwa, sitting here as a jury, we consider as 
proved ; though certainly, as we observed before, much more satisfactory 
evidence might and ought to have been adduced of the hand- writing of the 
defendant. Then we must consider whether the formal allegations are 
proved. ‘They are, 

Ist, The existence of a war between the East India Company and the 
Peishwa. 

2d, That the Peishwa held the sovereign power over a large part of the 
Deccan, a country situate within the peninsula of India, and adjacent to the 
territories of the said United Company. 

3d, That the whole of his territories, and all his rights of sovereignty, 
were, by conquest and right of war, transferred to the King of Great Bri- 
tain. 

With respect to these averments, though we are aware of them individually, 
yet we conceive we cannot take judicial notice of them. We again and again, 
during the trial, inquired whether they would be admitted by the defendant ; 
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and when answered in the negative by the defendant’s Counsel, intimated to 
the Advocate-General that it would be necessary to prove them. 

It will be remembered that, at the end of the third day of the trial, the 
Advocate-General stated that he had closed his case ; and that we then told 
him we thought he had better consider whether he had proved the formal 
parts of his case ; and that, should he find he had not, he might supply the 
defect the next morning. In consequence of this intimation, two questions 
were put to the witness under examination ; who then said that Poonah was 
in the Deccan, and that it is adjacent to the territories of the Company. 

It is quite clear, that the rules of law require that all facts should be proved, 
of which the Court cannot take judicial notive, however notorious those 
facts may be. These rules of the English law do not require virdication 
from us, though to vindicate them would be no difficult matter. Nothing, 
indeed, would produce greater uncertainty and more confusion than to 
allow Judges to take judicial notice of facts, because they are said to be 
notorious. 

We think, therefore, the Court cannot, according to the rules of law, 
take judicial notice of all or any of these allegations. Are they then suf- 
ficeutly proved, 

Ist, As tothe subsistence of a war between the Company and the Peishwa ? 
This is proved by Captain Lowe iu his examination de bene esse, who states, 
that hostilities had subsisted between the parties in June 1818, which ter- 
minated on the 3d of June. Captain Robertson states, in fol, 22, that he 
witnessed an action on the 10th or 11th November 1818, 

This is sufficient evidence of the existence of a war between the Fast India 
Company and the Peishwa. 

2d, As to the Peishwa holding sovereign power over a large part of the 
Deccan, a country situate within the Peninsula of India, aud adjacent to the 
territories of the said United Company? ‘That the Peishwa was a sovereign 
prince is clear, from the evidence of Ram Goela, and of other witnesses, but 
we do not find a word in the evidence of his being the sovereign of a large 
part of the Deccan, or that the Deccan is a country situate within the Peniu- 
sula of India. 

3d, Neither do we find any evidence as to the transfer of the Peishwa’s 
territories, and all his rights of sovereign by conquest, and right of war to the 
King of Great Britain. It is stated, indeed, that Mr. Chaplin is Commissioner 
for the affairs of the Deccan, but what the nature of his commission is, or 
from whom he derives it, the evidence is totally silent. We are of opinion 
that these points are not proved, and that the defendant is entitled to a verdict 
on this ground alone; -but though we are of this opinion, yet, as the whole 
case has been gone through, and we sit here to perform the functions not 
only of a Court, but of a Jury, we shall proceed to consider the rest of the 
case, that the Court of Appeal may be able to distinguish the grounds of our 
judgment; that they may be able to separate our finding on the facts as a 
Jury, from our judgment of the law upon those facts. Sitting here as a Jury, 
the Court alone are competent to decide upon the credibility of witnesses, 
and other facts upon which the verdict of a Jury is final. But if we err in 
point of law, the Court of Appeal may set us right, and therefore it is neces- 
sary to point what part of the decision rests upon fact, and what upon our 
view of the law, and this judgment will be appended to the other proceedings 
which are submitted to the Court of Appeal. 

Supposing the formal allegations which we have mentioned had been 
proved, still we are of opinion that we have no evidence that the money de- 
posited with the defendant was public money, and therefore that the Advocate- 
General would have made out his case upon the 2d, 4th, and 8th counts only, 
which state the money to have been private money of the Peishwa’s ; and 
supposing the defendant not to have made a sufficient defence, a verdict 
would have been entered upon those counts ouly, and the defendant might 
have moved in arrest of judgment, and by that means have discussed the 
point of law whether the private debts of a sovereign are trausferred by con- 
quest to the conqueror. 

O 2 
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We shall now proceed to the defendant’s case, and shall first state the out- 
line of it, and then consider how far it is made out by the evidence adduced. 

The defendant rests his case in part upon the payment of 25,000 gold 
mohurs to the Peishwa, and in part upon a subsequent agreement made be- 
tween him and the Peishwa, that the value of some jewels which he had 
taken to the Peishwa, and which had been mislaid, should be deducted from 
the sum remaining cue from him. 

The defendant also attempts to prove the payment of a large sum of money 
to Narroba Outia, who is said to have been one of the Treasurers of the 
Peishwa, and produces what purports to be a receipt from him. 

In proof of the payment of the 25,000 gold mohurs, the defendant puts in 
a paper (Exhibit A) directed to the defendant, which runs thus: ‘ There is 
due by you the Government deposit amount, in Surat gold mohurs, in part 
of which, for the expenditure of the forces, the sum of 25,000 gold mohurs is 
caused to be given from you to Bapoorjee Gunnish Goela, which said sum is 
for the expense of the forces, or carried to the credit of the army account, 
dated October 5th, 1818.”’ This exhibit is sealed with the Peishwa’s seal, as 
the defendant says, and the date of it written by the Peishwa himself upou 
this paper. It may be as well to observe now that the word ‘* Government’ 
is not a correct translation of the original word, ‘‘ Khasgeet.’’ The trans- 
lator, Captain Graham, in the body of the translation, puts the word 
«* Government,”’ but, in a note appended to the translation, he says the word 
does not mean ‘‘ Government, or Public,’’ but that it means exactly the 
reverse, namely, ‘* Private.” It will be remembered, too, that in the case for 
the prosecution he is examined as to the meaning of the Mahratta term, and 
gives the same meaning to it, namely, ‘ Private,’ and that the two Native 
Interpreters agree with him in this interpretation. If the word had been 
“* government,” the paper put in by the defendant would have supplied one 
of the most important defects in the evidence for the prosecution, for it would 


have proved the deposit for which this prosecution has been instituted to have 
been public monies, as the word really is; if the paper be substantiated by 
evidence at all, it proves that deposit to have been the private monies of the 
Peishwa. 

The defendant does not stop with this receipt as evidence of the payment 
of the 25,000 gold mohurs, but adduces evidence of the actual payment of the 


money. ‘The witnesses teil us, that some days before the battle of Kirkee, 
(the date of which, however, no where appears,) Bapoo Gocla, the celebrated 
Mahratta warrior, and Commander-in-Chief of the Peishwa, was at the house 
of the defendant in Poonah, and that several bags of gold were counted out 
before Gocla and Narroba Outia, and delivered to Wassoodew Punt, who is 
said to have been present, and then in the service of Gocla. 

In order to prove the other part of the defeuce, namely, the delivery of 
jewels to the Peishwa, the value of which the Peishwa had agreed should be 
deducted from the debt due by the defendant, the defendant puts in another 
paper (C), which purports to be directed to the defendant, and the translation 
of which runs thus—*‘ In the year of our Lord 1417-18, three jewelled orna- 
ments, of the value of 116,000 rupees, were brought from you to the Govern- 
ment, or Sircar, on approval, on which occasion you sent for them back, but 
it was not known what has become of the said three ornaments, which were 
delivered to the charge of some, by the Sircar, during the disturbances and 
state of hostilities; on finding the said ornaments they shall be forwarded, 
but should not these said ornaments be found, then, in part of the goid mohurs 
deposited, there are nine thousand gould mohurs remaining due by you, in 
which the loss shall be considered, or (in which) as the translation expressed 
it, (it will come to deduct and break,) dated May th, 1618.” The translation 
of this instrument is certainly not very clear, but the meaning of it appears 
to be, that the value of the jewels shall be deducted out of the 9000 gold mo- 
hurs. ‘This paper was also, as the defendant attempts to prove, sealed with 
the seal of the Peishwa, and the date of it written by the Peishwa himself, 
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In confirmation too of this instrument, the defendant adduces evidence of the 
actual delivery of the jewels to the Peishwa. 

The Advocate-General endeavours to invalidate these instruments, by 
attempting to prove that all the state papers of the Peishwa, orders for money 
as well as receipts, have the word ‘‘ Bar” upon them; the meaning of the 
word “* Bar” being, we understand, “ let it be recorded,”” and that these two 
receipts, not having that word, cannot be genuine. 

{tis necessary to make an observation upon the dates of these two docu- 
meuts. 

The paper put in by the defendant to prove the repayment, by him, of 
25,000 gold mohurs, appears, by the translation, to bear date October 5th, 
1816, that is, four months after the termination of hostilities, and the paper (C) 
(about the jewels), which states that but 9000 gold mohurs remain due from 
the defendant, being the difference between the original sum of 34,000 gold 
mohurs deposited and the 25,000 repaid, is dated May 8th, 1818, which is 
five months before the date of the receipt for the 25,000 gold mohurs. This 
inconsistency was not noticed by the Counsel for the Crown, but struck us 
when we came tu examine the papers, and, of course, made a considerable 
impression upon our minds against the case of the defendant, but before we 
decided we thought it right to ascertain whether the translation of the date 
of the paper (A) was correct. After some trouble, we found it was totally 
mistaken in the translation, and that the date of the original is October 16th, 
1817. 

This corrected date makes tue case on the part of the defendant perfectly 
consistent. On the 16th October 1817, if his evidence is believed, he pays the 
Peishwa 25,000 gold mohurs ; in May 1618, the agreement about the jewels 
is made, by which it appears that 9000 gold mohurs only remain in the de- 
fendant’s hands. 

The documents A. and C. were before shown to two of the witnesses 
adduced for the prosecution, who said that the seals were the Peishwa’s seals ; 
that the writing of the dates were in the hand of the Peisliwa, and that of the 
body in the hand of Bhiccajee Punt Wag. 

The witness Annajee Gunness says, that he was employed in the treasury 
of Govind Kessoo, who was Treasurer to the Peishwa; he says, that Bhiccajee 
Punt was also employed in that treasury ; he says, he has seen the Peishwa 
write; he says, the Peishwa sometimes writes the date upon papers, and 
sometimes affixes the Moortub seal to papers; and he swears, that the date 
at the end of the two exhibits is in the Peishwa’s handwriting ; he says also, 
that the body of each of the papers is in the handwriting of Bhiccajee Punt. 
Hesays, that Bhiccajee Punt went from Poonah with the Peishwa, at the time 
the war broke out, and that he was always near the Peishwa, and with him, 
and that he used to go to the palace every day; he says too, that Narroba 
Outia was employed in the Khasgeet treasury about the Peishwa’s own 
money. Then the exhibit marked M.N. is put in and read ; and this purports 
to be a receipt or acknowledgment, by Narroba Outia, of having received 
eighteen bags of cash from the defendant, and is dated the 19th November 
1617. 

Hurry Vurtuck is then called, and says, he was a broker at Poonah. He 
says, that about fifteen or twenty days before the battle of Kirkee, (of which 
the date is not to be found in the evidence,) he was at the defendant’s house, 
and that he saw Bapoo Gocla there. The witness sat down stairs, and saw 
Narroba Outia come down stairs. The witness afterwards weut up stairs, and 
saw the defendant weighing gold mohurs, and delivering them to Wassodew 
Punt, a man of Gocla’s; he says he saw two bags of 500 gold mohurs each 
weighed, and he saw five or six bags besides full of gold mohurs; he says 
about thirty or forty small bags were there. 

He proceeds to say, that the Peishwa told him he wanted some jewels ; 
upon which, knowing the defendant had some, he went to the defendant, 
and told him the Peishwa wanted some jewels, and to take them to the 
Peishwa. He then went with the defendant to the Peishwa, and showed him 
the jewels ; he says the jewels were left with the Peishwa, after some conver- 
sation about the price. 
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On cross-examination, he says, among other things, that there were thirty 
or forty of Gocla’s men about the house. He says that it was about twenty 
or twenty-two days before the battle of Kirkee. 

Wiswanath Josey isthen called. He says he knows the Peishwa personally, 
and held a situation under him. He says he knows the Moortub seal; that 
he has seen it used by the Peishwa himself, and by his directions, and that he 
has often seen the Peishwa write. He says that the seals to the two exhibits, 
A. and C., are the Moortub seal, and that the dates of the two papers are in 
the Peishwa’s writing. He says also, that the body of the exhibit A. is in the 
writing of Bhiccajee Punt, but he is not asked as to the handwriting of the 
body of the exhibit C. Hesays,—and this goes to another part of the case, 
namely, the payment of a large sum of money to Narroba, at Bhatcalla,—he 
saw the defendant after the battle of Kirkee, near the fort of Cingur, and at 
Bhatkulla, which is near Cingur. He then comes to what has occupied agreat 
deal of our time—the word ‘* Bar.” He says, on cross-examination, that 
orders for money used to have the word “‘ Bar’’ upon them. He says that he 
did not say that the word ‘* Bar’’ was written upon receipts, but only upon 
orders. He says, I never saw any receipt with the word ‘* Bar” upon it. 1 
do not know, says he, whether the word ‘‘ Bar” is written upon receipts or 
not. We see no contradiction in all this. [Read evidence.] He then says, 
that the receipt A. &c. are Khasjeet receipts, and that the body of each of 
them is in the writing of Bhiccajee Punt. He says, that Narroba Outia was 
the Khasjeet keeper, and that Bhiccajee Punt was always near the Peishwa. 
He says, afterwards, that the Peishwa wrote in several different ways. He 
wrote like Nana Furnivise, and others; he wrote in six or seven different 
hands, but when he saw him write it was like the exhibit C., which is like 
Nana Furnivise’s writing. He says, he knows another mode of writing, 
which was like the writing of Bhewlaker, upon the mode of writing the exhibit 
C. There is considerable discrepancy in different parts of this wituess’s tes - 
timony, so much that we cannot allow any weight to his evidence. 

Ragoonath Sadosew Vanouley is then called; and his evidence goes to 
prove the payment of the money to Narroba at Bhatcalla, and says he left 
Poonah with the defendant. That the defendant had camels with him ; five 
or six camels laden, and three or four horses with loads upon them. He says 
they were unloaded at Doonjia; that heavy bundles were taken from them, 
which were tied in gunny bags. He says be went to Biatkalla, and the de- 
fendant accompanied him thither with his horses and camels. He says, 
Narroba Outia came to Bhatculla once when he was there, and sat with the 
defendant, and afterwards took away a load on horseback. He says he saw 
Narroba sitting upon bis own mare, and the defendant gave him his own two 
horses, which were loaded, and Narroba rode his own mare. He saw some 
heavy bags put upou the horses. He says one bundle was like a two- 
thousand rupee-bag. He says he saw the defendant receive the letter M. N., 
which he read to the defendant, and he (the witness) dated it. 

Bhowanydass Hurridass is also called to prove the same transaction. He 
says he is cash-keeper to the defendant; that he counted the money ; and 
speaks to 25,000 gold mohurs being taken on his camels and horses, 

Pandoba Mohundass speaks to the same transaction. 

Narroo Shamrow says, that the word ‘‘ Bar” is upon all statespapers. He 
says he has seen it upon the sunnuds and puftram, but upon no other. 

Annajee Guuness says also, that upon the sunnuds and state-papers there 
was the word ** Bar’’; but he does not recollect having seen the word written 
upon Khasgeet papers, Le says the word means, that the paper is copied 
and kept. 


PLAINTIFF'S REPLY. 


The plaintiff, in reply, calls Basker Ram Gocla again. He says be knew 
Wassodew Punt Nana. He and our house were related. He says that, for 
six months before the war, there was enmity between Wassodew Punt and 
Bapoo Gocla, and that Wassodew never came to the house of Gocla, or lived 
in it afterwards. He says that Wassodew never came to the house down to 
the battle of Kirkee, He says also, that Bapoo Gocla was never in the habit 
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of going toa merchant. [Read evidence.]—This evidence is given for the 
urpose of contradicting Hurry Vurtuck, (fol. 44,) who says that he saw 
apoo Gocla at the defendant's house, when the money was counted out, and 
that Wassodew Punt Nana (a man of Gocla’s) was there. 

The next witness, Babjee Crustna, is called to the same points. [Read 
evidence. } 

The next witness, Dajeeba Josey, says, that the Peishwa very seldom ap- 
plied the Moortub seal himself. He says that upon papers which were 
sealed; but then he says that, immediately after Nana Furnivees was im- 
prisoned, the Peishwa used to write the date himself sometimes. Then he 
says, that when the Peishwa wrote the date, he wrote in the style of Nana 
Furnivees. He says, that whatever papers were issued from his duftar, had 
the word “‘ Bar’’ written upon it, but that no Khasgeet papers came to his 
office. He then says, that the dates to the papers A. and C. do not appear to 
him to be like the Peishwa’s. He then said that Bappo Gocla was a great 
chief, &c. [Read evidence. ] 

This is the whole of the evidence both for and against the defence ; and 
the chief question upon this evidence is, whether we believe the papers A. 
and C, to be genuine or not? 

The seals of the Peishwa to the two instruments, and his hand-writing of 
the dates, are proved by a multitude of witnesses ; some of them adduced on 
the part of the prosecution, and others on the part of the defendant. The 
seals are not invalidated at all; and the writing of the Peishwa is attempted 
to be disproved but by one witness. 

Dajuba Josey, whe speaks very doubtfully, and says that the writing does 
not appear to him to be like the writing of the Peishwa, with respect to the 
mode of authenticating the orders or receipts of the Peishwa, by writing 
upon them the word ‘‘ Bar,” the evidence upon that point on the part of the 
Crow n is very scanty, and does not substantiate, in our opinion, that fact. 

The only evidence to disprove the actual payment of the 25,000 gold mo- 
hurs, is that of Ram Gocla, who says that it was beneath the dignity of the 
great Gocla, his relation, to go to a shroff’s shop, (but this evidence is not 
uncontradicted ;) that Wassoodew Punt was not a servant of the great Gocla 
at the time of the payment ; and that, upon his asking the defendant for 
gold mohurs about two months before the battle of Kirkee, the defendant 
said that he had sent all his money, but 25,000 rupees, to Bombay. Though 
this evidence, in contradiction of the defendant’s case, is open to observation, 
we shall not make any comments nee it, as it is much too slight to weigh 
against the positive testimony by which the exhibits A. and C. are established ; 
and we are, therefore, of opinion that these two papers are proved, and that 
they substantiate the payment of the 25,000 gold mohurs, and the agreement 
to deduct the value of the jewels, 116,000 rupees, from the remaining sum of 
9000 gold mohurs. 

There is, however, another part of the defendant’s case which we must 
consider, namely, the evidence of the payment of a large sum of money to 
Narroba Outia, two or three days after the battle of Kirkee. To prove this, 
we have had a great deal of evidence which we need not recapitulate. We 
have also had evidence of the hand-writing of Narroha to the receipt; but, 
after the most mature consideration, we are of opivion that the defendant has 
not made out this part of his case. The evidence is very obscure and con- 
fused ; there are several important contradictions in the testimony ; and it is 
not proved, to our satisfaction, that Narroba had at the time he is said to have 
received the money, authority from the Peishwa to receive it. 

We have thought it our duty thus to give our judgment at length, instead 
of contenting ourselves with simply giving a verdict for the defendant, that 
the Court of Appeal, should the prosecutor think fit to appeal, may see the 
grounds of our judgment, both as to the facts and as to the law of the case ; 
and that the Court of Appeal may, if it should differ with us upon any of the 
points, ascertain the particularin which we have erred, and correct us in that 
particular, and order judgment to be entered according to their view of the 
case, instead of putting the parties to the expense of a second investigation. 
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Thatin analysing this confused mass of evidence; in correcting the errors 
of translations ; in obtaining translations of documents, of which no transla- 
tions were left with the officer; in ordering documents which were offered 
and put in evidence on the part of the prosecution, but which also were 
neglected to be left with the officer ;—a vast deal of time and labour has been 
expended by the Court, it is scarcely necessary to mention. 

We certainly do not regret that time and labuur, if they have been the 
means of effecting justice, as far as the evidence laid before us enables us so 
to do.—VERDICT FoR THE DEFENDANT. 


Ordered to be annexed to the proceedings. 
(A true copy.) AL. FERRIER, Prothonotary. 





CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 
CALCUTTA. 
Civit ApPoINTMENTS. 
Fort William, Oct. 6.—Mr. R. Wells, Secretary to the Civil Commissioner 
in the Delhi Territories; Mr. F. O, Wells, Assist. to the Secretary to the Civil 
Commissioner in do.; Mr. J. S. Clarke, Assist. to the Sub. Treasurer. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William, August 23.—Lieut. J. L. Tottenham, 3d regt. L. C. to be 
Interp. and Quarterm. ; Lieut. G. R. Talbot, 8th N. I. to be Adj. v. Hall, 
prom.; Lieut. H. V. Glegg, 32d N. I. to be Adj. v. Steer, prom. ; Lieut. R. E. 
J. Kerr, 57th N. I. to be Interp. and Quarterm. v. Marshall, rem. to 3d Extra 
regt.; Lieut. R. Delamain, 66th N. I. (now Adj.) to be Interp. and Quarterm. 
v. Grant, prom.; Lieut. M. G. White, 66th N.I. to be Adj.; Major Skene, 
5th Extra N. I. to do duty with the 2d Extra N.I. at Cawnpore, till Ist Octcber 
next; Lieut. aud Adj. Hunter, Interp. and Quarterm. to Ist Extra L. C., con- 
firmed.—24. Lieut. Burford, to act as Adj. to the 26th N.J. during the ab- 
sence of Capt. Jobnstone ; Capt. Pemberton, 56th N. I. to act as Maj. of the 
Western Diy. during the absence of Lieut. G. C. Smyth.—25. Lieut. Carleton, 
Interp. and Quarterm. 36th N. I. ; Lieut. and Adj. May to act as Interp. and 
Quarterm. to 4th Extra regt. during the absence of Brevet-Captain Stewart, 
confirmed.—27. Ensigns A. G. Miller, A. C, Dewar, and F. Cookney, to do 
duty with 16th N. I.; Ensigns T. G. Mesham and D. Shaw, ditto, ditto, 20th 
N. 1.—29. Lieut. Woodward to officiate as Interp. and Quarterm. to 2d N. I. 
—30. Cornet T. Fraser to do duty with 5th L. C. at Sultanpore, Benares ; 
Ens. Nunn, do, do. 35th N. I. at Meerut; Ensigns Vicary and Peers, do. do. 
20th N. I, at Barrackpore ; Ens. Evans, do, do. 68th N. I. at do.—31. Lieut. 
Ramsay, to act as Adj. to 62d regt. v. Smith, app. to officiate as Sub-Assist.- 
Com.-Gen.; Lieut. M‘Grath to act as Adj. to 62d N.I. v. Ramsay, permitted 
to resign acting Adjtcy.—September 16. Lieut. G. H. Dalby, 68th N. I. to be 
a Dep.-Judge-Adv.-Gen. on the Perm. Estab. ; Captain J. D. Parsons, Super- 
visor of the Estab. at Hissa ; Brevet-Captain Nash to act as Interpreter and 
Quarterm. 62d N. I., confirmed ; Lieut. and Act.-Adj. Robe, Quarterm. 26th 
N. I. (temp. app.) —-October 7. Lieut. J. C. Maclean, 17th N. I. to be Barrack- 
Mast. of Fort William, v. Costley; Lieut. Lintrap to act as Adj. to 6 compa- 
nies of the 42d N.I. during their absence from head-quarters ; Lieut. Totten- 
ham to act as Adjutant during the absence of Lieut. and Adj. Drummond ; 
Lieut. Glen to be Adj. of the Mugh Pioneers; Lieut. Kinloch to be Adj., 
Interp., and Quarterm, 3d Ex. regt. v. Brevet-Capt. Ramsey, app. Fort.-Ad). 
at Delhi—8. Lieut.-Col. the Hon. J. Finch, half-pay, to be Military Sec. ; 
Capt. T. Macan, 16th Lancers, Persiau Interp.; Capt. F. H. Dawkins, Gren, 
Guards, to be an Aide-de-Camp; Brevet-Major E. Kelly, half-pay, to be do. ; 
Lieut. E. C. Archer, 67th regt. do.; Lieut. G. C. Mundy, 2d Royal Regt. extra 
do. ; Capt. W. Agnew, 2d Madras N.1I. do.do.—10. Lieut. W. Palmer, 39th N. 1, 
tobe Adj. v. Ridge, dec.—12, Capt. Oriel to act as Interp. and Quarterm. 2d L. I. 
(temp. app.) ; 2d Lieut. G. T. Greene, Engin., app.to the corps of Sappers and 
Miners.—14. Major-General Sir A. Gampbell, K.C.B., H. M.’s service, to the 
Gen, Staff of the Indian Army (temp. app.) ; Col, M. M‘Creagh, C,B., H, M.’s 
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13th Lt. Inf., to be a Brig.-Gen. with the Force in Ava (do.) ; Capt. H. Tanner, 
of the Invalid Estab., to act as Regulat. Officer to the Bhaugulpore Invalid 
Thavnah (do.) ; Capt. T. C. Watson, 2d Europ. regt. to command the Sylhet 
Local Bat. v. Dudgeon, dec.; Major J. Maling, to officiate as Town aud Fort 
Major of Fort William (temp. app.) ; Lieut. Col.-Command. Hetzler to com- 
mand the Artil. serving within the Cawnpore and Meerut Divs.; Lieut. G. R. 
Crommelin, Ist L. C. to be Adj., and Lieut. J. F. Bradford to be Quarterm. 
v. Brev.-Capts. Thornton and Bontein, prom.—17. Ens. T. Walker to do duty 
with 36th N. I. instead of the 23d N.I. as notified in G. O. of the 2éth ult— 
18. Captain Broadbent to take charge of the Dinapore Levy (temp. app.)— 
19. Lieut. J. Blencowe, 38th N. I. to be Adj. v. Hawkins app. to the Commis. 
Depart.—20. Eas. D.F. Evans to do duty with the 20th N. I. at Barrack- 
pore; Lieut. Brace to act as Adjutant to the 48th N. 1. v. Lieut. Smith, con- 
firmed; Capt. Earle to be Adj. of the Pioneer Corps (temp. app.) ; Captain 
Bunbury, to take charge of the Detachment of the 25th and 40th N, 1. at 
Barrack pore. 
PROMOTIONS, 

Sept. 16.—Infantry. Major C. Bowyer to be Lieut,-Col. v. Bucke, dec. 

14th NV. J. Lieut. and Brev.-Capt. R. 5. Brownrigg to be Capt. of a comp. 
v. Dudgeon, dec. ; Eus. A. H. Shepherd to be Lieut. 

Oct. 7.—20th Regi N.T. Ens. R. Stewart to be Lieut. v. Ross, dec. 

30th N. J. Lieut. J. Blair to be Capt. of a comp. v. Whinfield, dec. ; Ens. 
A. Jack to be Lieut. v, Blair ; Lieut. M. Nicolson to be Capt. of a comp. v. 
Whinfield, dec. ; Ens. W. C. Campbell to be Lieut. 

39th N. I. Eus. S. R. Wallace to be Lieut. v. Ridge, dec. 

40th N. I. Lieut. S, Corbett to be Capt. of a comp. ; Eus. H. A. Shuckbrugh 
to be Lieut. 

57th N.I. Ens. W. Hope to be Lieut. v. Kerr, dec. 

60th N. f, Capt. S. Land to be Major; Lieut. C. B. M‘Kenly to be Capt. 
of acomp.; Ens. R. Drought to be Lieut. 

Regt.of Artil, Second Lieut. H. M. Lawrence to be First Lieut. 

ADJUSTMENT oF RANk. 

Oct. 7. Lieut. G. T. Marshall to rank from Sept. 11, 1823. v. Hodgson, 
prom.—l4. Capt.J. Blair to rank from Aug, 39, 1825. v. Davidson, prom. ; 
Lieut. A. Jack, do, from do. v. Blair, prom. 

REMOVAL AND PostiNGs. 

October 12. Lieut. Fisher, from 34th, posted to 35th N.1.; Lieut. Gibb, 
from 35th do. to 34th N. I.—17. Lieut.-Col. Garnham rem. from the 27th 
to the 67th N. I.—18. Ens. Sandeman rem, from the 24th, and posted to the 
12th N.I. 

Oct. 7. The following officers have been allowed to return to their 
duty on this Estab., without prejudice to their rank :—Capt. W. Hough, 48th 
N.I.; Capt. N. Penny, Ist Ex. N.I. ; Capt. W.Sage, 48th N.1I.; Lieut. E. N. 
Townsend, 3lst N.I.; Surg. P. Halket; Assist. Surg. J. Clarke.—14. Lieut.- 
Col. R. C, Garnham, 27th N. I.; Maj. W. Gage, 36th N. I.; Surg. A. 
Dickson. 

Cadets admitted— Infantry.—Sept. 16. Messrs. J. G, Ellis, T. Walker, T. E. 
Griffith, J. Snook, R. P. Aleock, D. Nisbett, M. Rittoe, J. Ramsay, S. G. John- 
ston, and C.J. Richardson.—Oct. 14.— Cavalry: J. Free and E. B. Conolly, to 
be Cornets.—Infantry : G. Wilcox, B. Marshall, W. D. Littlejohn, A. Mac- 
donald, J. Marshall, 'T. G. Dundas, T. R. Dalrymple, and W. H. Rickards, to 
be Ensigns. 

Sept. 16. Lieut.-Col. W. Collyer, 67th N.I., is permitted to retire from the 
service on the pension of his rank; to take effect from the date of his sailing 
for Europe. 

Oct. 5. Capt.G. H. Hutchins, 30th N. I., second in command of the 
Hugh Levy is permitted, in consideration of the state of his health, to return 
to his former situation of Command. of the Pol. Agent’s Escort on the 


Nerbuddah. 
FurLouGus. 


To Europe: Ens. W. Elliott, 58th N. I. for health; Capt. G. Everest, Artil., 
do.; Lieut, G, Dyke, Artil., do, ; Lieut, A. J, Anstruther, 54th N, I., do. ; Lieut, 
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C.H.S. Freeman, 69th N.1., do.; Lieut. J. Knyvett, 66th N.1., do. ; Maj. 
C. W. Brooke, 46th N. I., on private affairs—7Zo Prince of Wales’ Island : 
Assist. Surg. C, C. Egerton, Superin. of the Eye Infirmary, four months, for 
health—7T» Penang: Lieut. G. D. Johnstone, 40th N.I., six months, for 
health.— To the Cape: Superin. Surg. A. Ogilvy for fifteen months ; Lieut. 
R. B. Wilson, Artil., for twelve months ; Lieut.-Col. Vaughan, ‘Town Major 
of Fort William, twelve months, for health—Zo New South Wales; Capt.S. 
P. C. Humfrays, Dep. Assist. Commis. Gen., ten months, for health. 
MeEpicaL APPOINTMENTS. 

Aug. 24. Surg, J. Torkington is admitted temporarily on the Estab,— 
26. Assist. Surg. C, Renney to be Surg. v. Napier, dec., with rank from 22d 
July, v. Proctor, dec.; Assist. Surg. Harlan directed to place himself under 
orders of Superintend.-Surg. at Cawnpore.—Sept. 12. Surg, Hall is appointed 
to the 14th L. C.; Surg. Tweedie and Assist.-Surg, Child to the 24th N. I,— 
16. Assist.-Surg. B. Burt, who was attached to the Expedition, having re- 
turned from Rangoon, is permitted to resume his medical duties at Moor- 
shedabad.—30. Assist. Surg. T. K. Spencer, to perform the medical duties of 
the station of Backerunge—Oct.7. Assist.-Surg. J. B. Clapperton to be Surg. 
v. Grant, dec. ; Assist.-Surg. Dennis is appointed to the 68th N. I. ; Assist.- 
Surg. Oliver to the Artil. serving in Ava; Assist.-Surg. Spencer to join H. M. 
67th Regt.; Assist.-Surg. Brown to join and do duty with the Artillery at 
Dum-Dum.—Oct. 8, Assistant-Surgeon W. Twining (Bengal Estab.) Surgeon, 
(Staff app.) ; Assist.-Surgeon D. Stewart to do duty with the 5th L. C.— 
10. Assist.-Surg. O’ Dwyer app. to 2d Europ. Regt.— 14. Assist. Surg. G. Simms 
to perform the medical duties of the Civ. Station of Commercolly ; Mr. Hoff- 
bower as Assist.-Surg. on the Estab. (temp. app.) ; Assist.-Surg., Twining, 
Superin. of the Eye Infirm. (temp. app.)—17. Assist.-Surg. Greig to do duty 
with the 48th N. f.., and to join at Saugor.—20. Surg. Govan to the medical 
charge of the Detach. of the 25th and 40th N.I. at Barrackpore; Assist. Surg, 
J. Clarke todo duty with the 20th N.1., to join at Barrackpore. 

Courts-MartTIAL, 

Head Quarters, September ist, 1825. At an European Court-Martial 
assembled in F. W., on the 16th of August, 1825, of which, Lieut.-Col. 
W. Collyer, 67th N. 1., is President, Lieut. H. T. Ximenes, 20th, N.I., was 
arraigned on the undermentioned charge :— 

‘¢For gross and wilful neglect of duty, in having absented himself without 
permission, from the garrison of F. W., on the 29th of July; he having been 
duly warned in garrison and reserve orders of the 26th of July, as subaltern 
officer for the main guard on the following day.” 

“ The Court having maturely considered the evidence adduced in support of 
the prosecution, together with all that the prisoner has urged in his defence, 
are of opinion, that he is guilty of all and every part of the charge preferred 
against him.” 

«<The Court having found Lieut. H.T. Ximenes, 20th N. I. guilty, do sentence 
him to be suspended from rank, pay, and allowances, for the space of six 
mouths.—Approved. 

(Signed,) E. Pacet, General, Com.-in-Chief. 

Remarks by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief :—Lieut. Ximenes is 
to be suspended from rank, &c., for the space of two months only, in conside- 
ration of his youth, and the expression of his contrition. 

T. Mahon, Col. A. G. 


Head Quarters, September 13th, 1825. At an European general Court- 
Martial re-assembled at F. W, on the 22d of August, of which Lieut.-Col. W. 
Collyer, 67th N.I., is President, Capt. J. Lane, 7th L.C,, is arraigned on 
the following charge :-— 

‘In having, on the 4th of June 1825, at Calcutta, onthe high road, leading 
from the Course, where Capt. Eckford was taking his evening drive, having 
his wife in the buggy with him, rode upon horseback close to the side of the 
carriage, and addressed Capt. Eckford in the most brutal and indecent language. 
Such conduct being disgraceful to the character of an ofiicer and a gentle- 
man.” 

Upon which charge, the Court came to the following decision == 
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‘The Court having maturely deliberated upon the evidence adduced for 
and against the prisoner, are of opinion, that he is guilty of all and every part 
of the. charge preferred against him.” 

« The Court having found Capt. J. Lane, 7th L. C., guilty of the charge 
preferred against him, do sentence him to be discharged the service of the 
Hon. Company.” Approved, 

(Signed) E. Pacer, General, Com.-in-Chief. 

The Commander-in- Chief approves the sentence of the Court ; but there are 
circumstances in Capt. Lane’s case, which, coupled with his former good con- 
duct in the field, and with his having been wounded in the service, have deter- 
mined his Excellency to submit to Government his recommendation that he 
may be placed on the pension list. T. Mahon, Col. A. G. 


Ecypr Prize Money. 

Sept. 16.—The Hon. the Court of Directors having notified the receipt, into 
their treasury, in London, of the amount of the 4th and final distribution of 
the Egypt Prize Money, the Right Hon, the Governor-General in Council is 
hereby pleased to direct that all claimants belonging to the Honourable Com- 
pany’s troops of the Bengal Establishment, shall submit their claims to share 
in that prize money through the prescribed channels, to the General Prize 
Committee at the Presidency. 

The Governor-General in Council is further pleased to direct, that the 
General Prize Committee shall submit for the consideration and orders of 
Government, all such claims as shall have been investigated and passed by 
the Subordinate Committees ; such appearing to the General Committce to be 
established, on their receiving the sanction of Government, they shall be 
passed by the Military Auditor-General, as a Member of the Geueral Prize 
Committee ; the bills to be returned to the Station Committees, for the pur- 
pose of being presented to the nearest pay-master, who will pay the amount 
to the President of the Committee by whom the shares of individuals are to 
be discharged, the President obtaining a receipt for the share paid to each 
individual, which he is to forward for record to the Committee at the Pre- 
sidency. 

Agreeably with the tenor of the Act Ist and 2nd George IV. cap. 61., claims 
may be preferred for six years, from the present date, for the above prize 
money, after the expiration of which period no claim can be received. 


DisposiTi0ON OF THE GRAND ARMY. 

The following statement of the disposition of the forces under Sir Archibald 
Campbell lately appeared in the ‘ Calcutta Goverament Gazette’ :— 

Ist or Bengal Division, commanded by Brig. M‘Creagh, C. B., H. M. 13th 
Lt. Inf. Artillery : Lt.-Col. Pollock commands.—Ist Brig. H. M. 13th Lt. 
Inf.; H.M. 38th reg. Major Evans, H.M. 38th reg. Brig. —2d Brig. H.M. 
47th reg.; 38th reg. “Madras N.I.: Lt.-Col. E lriugton, H. M. 47th Brig. Capt. 
G. F, Saldier, H.M, 47th Major of Brigade.—The Governor- General's Body 
Guard, Bengal Rocket Troop; Ist Troop Horse Artillery, and Bengal Foot 
Artiilery. 

2d or Madras Division, commanded by Brig. Gen. Willoughby Cotton, H. 
M. 47th reg.—Artillery : Lt.-Col. Hopkinson, Brig. commanding the Artillery 
with the Expedition. Capt. P. Montgomerie, M. B.—\st Brigade : 12th ree. 
Madras N.I., H.M. 4Ist reg. ; 18th reg. Madras N.1.: Lt.-Col. Godwin, H. M. 
4\st reg. Brig.; Capt. A. Wilson, 10th M. N.1., M. B. (employed with Brig. 
Smelt, at Rangoon) ; Lt. J. Cochran, H.M. 4st, acting.—-2d Brigade: Ist 
Madras European reg.; 9th reg. Madras N.1.; 26th reg. Madras N.J. Lt.- 
Col. AY M‘Dowall, Ist Madras E. R. Brig. ; Lt. N. Johnson, 26th Madras N.I., 
M. 8.—3d or Light Brigade: 3d reg. or P. L. 1.; 34th reg. or C.L. L. Lt.- 
Col. H. H. Pepper, 34th Madras N.I. Brig.; Capt. H. Ky« I, 2d Madras E. R., 
M. B.; Capt. G. H. Budd, 43d Madras N.L. acting.—4th Brigade: H.M. auth 
reg. ; oth reg. Madras N. I.; 43d reg. Madras N.I. Lt.-Col. Smelt, H.M.’s 
4st Brig commanding at Rangoon ; Lt.-Col. T. H. Smith, 43d Madras N.L, 
in charge ; Capt. P. You ung, H. M. ’s gyth M. B.—6th Brigade : 28th reg. Ma- 
dras N.L ; 230th reg. Madras NI. Lt.-Col. J. Brodie, 28th Madras N.I. Brig. ; 
Capt. E. Brisco, H. M.’s Alst reg. M. B.—7th Brigade: H.M.’s Infantry, or 
Royal reg.; 22d reg. Madras N. ‘I.; Lt. Col, R. Armstrong, C, B., Royal reg. 
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Brig.; Lt. C. Lewis, H.M. Royals, M. B.—Ist Bat. Madras Pioneers. The 
troops are at present stationed as follows :— 

Head Quarters, Prome. H.M.’s 13th Light Infantry ; H.M.’s 38th reg.; 
H.M.’s 47th reg.; Body Guard; Rocket Troop ; Horse and Foot Artillery ; 
H.M.’s Royals, 41st and 69th regts.; 14th, 26th, 28th, 30th, 38th, and 43d 
regts. Madras N.I.; lst Bat. Madras Pioneers ; Foot Artillery. 

Rangoon. 9th, 12th, and 34th regts. Madras N.I. 

Donabew. 1st Madras European reg.; 22d reg. Madras N.I. Brigaded 
under Lt.-Col. Hastings Kelly, lst Madras E. R., Capt. J. Kitson, M. B. 

Martaban. 3d reg., or Palamcottah Light Infantry, under Lt.-Col. E. 
Coury. 

Tavoy and Mergui. 7th reg. Madras N.I., under Lt.-Col. Court, Capt. 2. 
G, Bishop. 


a na tte gas nen 


MADRAS. 
EcCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENT. 
Sept.22. The Rev. E. P. Lewis, Military Chaplain at Nagpore. 
MititvaRy ApPoiINTMENTs. 

Head Quarters, Sept. 12, 1825.—Capt. J. C. Stedman, 34th N.I., to do duty 
with Inf. Recruiting Depot at Wallajabad.—20. Lieut. C. H. Graeme, Sth 
L. C., to join and do duty with 2d L. C. at Bangalore.—23. Capt. T. C. S. 
Hyde, of the 43d, and Lieut. J. H. M‘Braire, of the 9th N.I., will join and do 
duty with Major Kelso’s Detachment, about to embark for Rangoon.—24, 
Ensign W. C, M‘Leod, 30th N.1., is appointed to the Ist Bat. Pioneers, vice 
Geoghagan resigned ; Lieut. R. F. Eames, 33d, and Lieut. R. A. Joy, 27th 
N.L., to do duty, the former with the 28th, and the latter with the 26th N.I.— 
29. Lieut. J. Aldritt, Adj. 2d Bat. Artill., recently returned sick from Ran- 
goon, to juin his reg. at St. Thomas’s Mount. 

PROMOTION. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 6.—Lieut. W. Brooke, Ist Brig. Horse Artill., to be 
Superintendent of Rocket Estab., at head quarters of Artill., v. Hunter. 

Cadets appointed to do duty.—Sept. 12. Cornet J. W. Stretell, with Ist L. C.; 
Ensign C. A. Cosby, 24th N.I.; Ensignus W. Strickland and G, A. Harrison, 
32d N.I.; Ensigns R. Bullock and L. O'Brien, Ist N.I. 


REMOVALS AND PosTINGs. 

Head Quarters, Aug. 9.—Ens. N. Burrard, Ist N.I., removed to Ist Europ. 
reg., and will rank next below Ens, W.J. Manning ; Surg. R. Prince, from 
2d to 8th L. C. ; Surg. J. Smart, from 4¢th N.I, to 2d L. C. ; Surg. J. Annes- 
ley, from @th L. C. to 48th N.I.  Assist.-Surg. J. G. Malcolmson, from 45th 
N.1. to 3d L. C. ; Assist.-Surg. J. R. Alexander, from Horse Brigade to 45th 
N.1.—13. Lieut.-Cols. J. Brodie, from 28th to 18th N.I. ; C. Brook, from 16th 
to 28th do. ; J. A. Kelly, from 18th to 16th do, ; ‘T. Smithwaite, from 42d to 
45th ditto. ; J. Briggs, (late prom.) posted to 42d do.; Lieut.-Cols. G, Cadell, 
from 20th to 6th N.I.; and W. Woodhouse, from 6th to 20th do. Ens. R. 
Donaldson, from 27th to 6th N.I., and will rank next below Ens. J.D. Oliver. 
Capt. R. J. Marr, from 3d to 4th N. Vet. Bat.—16. Ens. G. P. Vallencey, 36th 
N.L., posted to Ritle Corps.; Ens. W. B. Pyper, 18th N.1., do. do.; Ens. W. 
H. Moore, 37th N.1I., do. do.; Ens. J. Coles, dving duty with 31st L. I., do. 
do.; Lieut. (Brey. Capt.) T. Locke, 50th N.L., to do duty with Seringapatam 
Local Bat. ; Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) H. Bevan, 27th N.I., do. do. ; Capt. J. Ward, 
39th N.I., do. do. ; Lieut.-Col. H. Swayne, lately transferred to Inv. Estab., 
posted to 2d Nat. Vet. Bat. ; Lieut.-Col. G. Cooper, removed from the 34th and 
posted to the 46th N.I.—Sept. 12. Lieut.-Col. H. Rayasford, removed from 3d 
to 6th, and Lieut.-Col. J. Collette, from 6th to 3d L, C.—22. Lieut.-Col.- 
Com. J. Vicq, (late prom.) to 7th N.I.; Lieut, J. Coombs, removed from 38th 
to 2ist N.I.; Lieut.-Col. D. C. Smith, (late prom.) posted to 38th N.J.—23. 
Lieut.-Col. F. P. Stewart, from 13th to 46th N.I.; and Lieut.-Col. Bowes, 
from 46th to 13th N.I.—27. Lieuts. J. Maitland, A, E. Baillie, and F. J. 
Brown, Artill., posted to 2d Bat. 

Mepicat APPOINTMENTS. 

Sept. 2.—Sen. Assist.-Surg. J. Wylie to be Surg. v. Smart, dec.—18, Assist.- 

Surg. J.Richmond and G, W. Scheniman, ordered to place themselves under 
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orders of Gar. Surg. of Fort St. George.—28. Assist.-Surg. N. A. Wood. 4th 
N. I., to afford Med. aid to the Detach. of Artill. and Eurup. Regt. proceeding 
to Secunderabad. 

Assist.-Surgs. directed to join—J, Lamb, the A. troop Ist brigade Horse 
Artill. at Nagpore ; D. Falconer, the B. troop ditto at Jauluauh ; J. Macfar- 
land, the C, troop do, at Bangalore ; D. Archer, the D. troop do. at St. Thomas’s 
Mount; E. Finnerty, the A.troop 2d brigade Horse Artil. at Nagpore; D. 
Vertue, the B. troop ditto at Secunderabad; J. Smith, the C, troop ditto at 
Belgaum ; J. Ricks, the D. troop at Bengalore. 

BOMBAY. 


Civit AND ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS, 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 11, 1825.—Mr. A. N. Shaw to be Dep. Collector of Sea 
Customs in the Concan ; Mr. W. J. Hunter, Dep. Col. of do. in Guzerat ; Mr. 
H. Brown, Register at Sholapoor; Mr. W. Malet, 2nd do, at Ahmedabad ; Mr. 
J. H. Shaw, Assist. to the Account.-Gen. and Civ. Auditor.—Oct, 5. Mr. 
G. W. Anderson, Judge and Crim. Judge of Poonah and Sholapore; Mr. S. 
Marriott, do. do. of Anmeduuggur and Candeish; Mr. W. A. Jones, do. do. of 
Surat.—8. The Hon. M. A. H. Harris, Acting Register at Dharwar.—17. Mr. J, 
Kentish, Judge and Criminal Judge of Abmedabad ; Mr. E. Grant, do. do. of 
Broach ; Mr. W. Stubbs, Register to the Court ef Sudder Adawlut.—22. Rev. 
R. Y. Keays, A. M. to be Chaplain of Surat. 

MILiTaRy APPoINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 22, 1825.—Lieut. S. Slight, appointed Executive Engi- 
neer to the Surat Division of the Army; Capt. Waddington ditto to the 
Baroda Subsidiary Force.—Capt. P. D. Ottey to act as an Assist. in the De- 
partment of the Quart.-Mast.-Gen. at the Presidency, until further orders, 

Cadets admitted. —The Cadets for the Cav. are prom. to Cornets, and those 
for the Inf. to Ens. Date of rank to be settled hereafter.—Cav. Mr. L. 
Salmon; Mr. G. R. Erskine —Jnf. Messrs. A. A. Drummond, T, M. Dickin- 
son, C. Birdwood, H. C. Morse, C, Rooke, E. W. C. Parry, J. Brodhurst, 
J.C, Heath, and C. Giberne.—Med. Estab. Messrs. J. Goss and J. Crawford. 

MepicaL AppoINTMENTS. 

Oct. 17.—D. Craw to be Staff Surg. to the Forces in Cutch; Assist.- 
Surg. C. Scott, Dep. Med. Storekeeper to ditto.—22. A. Eason to be Assist. 
Apothecary at Porebunder, v. Rozario, dec.—27. Assist.-Surg.G, Davis, Med. 
Storekeeper at the Presid until further orders. 

KING’S FORCES IN INDIA, 
[From the Indian Gazettes.) 
BENGAL. 

Mitirary AproiINTMENTS, 

Fort Willliam, Aug. 19, 1825.—The Gov.-Gen. is pleased to sanction the 
following temporary appointments with the force serving under Brig. Gen. 
Sir A. Campbell : 

Lieut. G. B. O’Brien, of M. H. 38th Regt., to be Dep.-Assist. Quar.-Mast. 
Gen. on the Gen. Staff of the expedition, v. Waterman proceeded to Europe.— 
Capt. H. Piper, of H. M. 38th Regt., to Dep.-Assist. Adj.-Gen. to the Div. of 
Bengal troops serving in Ava.—27. Ens. O‘Halloran, ]4th Foot, to do duty 
with the Invalids belonging to H. M.’s service at Meerut. 

PROMOTIONS. 

llth Lt. Drag. Capt. J. Tomlinson, from 13th L. D., to be Capt., v. Wether- 
all, who exchanges, 

lst Foot. Ens. E. Muleer to be Lieut. without purch., v. Williamson. dec. ; 
Ens. J. W. Butt to be Lieut. do. v. Bichner, dec. ; Ens, and Adj. J. Richard- 
son to have the rank of Lieut. 

2nd Foot, (. 'T. M‘Mahon, gent., to be Ens. without purch., v. Torrens, 
dec.; Lieut. W. F. Hindle, 6th Drag. Guards, to be Lieut., v. Berens, who 
exchanges, 

14th Foot. Ens. 1. White to be Lieut. without purch., vy. Liston, dec.— 

36th Moot. Lieut. R. H. Willcocks to be Capt., v. Hopper, prom., and Ens, 
H.F, Stokes to be Lieut., v. Willcocks ; Lieut. G. Mackay to be Capt. of a 
Comp. without purch., v, Bireb, dec. : Ens, W, H, Minchin, from 3lst Foot, 
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to be Lieut. do., v. Mackay prom.; Ens. J. J. Lowth to be Lieut. do., v. 
Torrens, dec. 

44th Foot. Ens. J. J. Boye to be Lieut. without purch., v. Gledstanes, dec. ; 
J. D. Young, gent., to be Ens. do., v. Boyce, prom. 

46th Foot. Ens. N. R. Browu to be Lieut., v. Madigan, dec. 

54th Foot.—Ens. C. Tobin to be Lieut. without purch., v. Considine, dec. 

67th Foot. Ens. P. Hennessey to be Lieut. without purch., vy. Robinson, re- 
moved to the 2nd Foot. 

89th Foot. Ens. W. Campbell to be Lieut. without purch., v. Olpherts, dec. ; 
W. Hope, gent., to be Ens. do., v. Campbell, prom. 

Merpicat ApPoINTMENT. 

Oct. 14.—Assist.-Surg. Stark, M.D., 44th Foot, to the Med. Charge of 54th 
Foot. (temp. app.) 

FURLOUGHS, 

To Europe. —Lieut. Frizill, 30th reg., for two years, for the purpose of re- 
tiring on half-pay ; Lieut. Taylor, 38th reg. for two years and a half on Med, 
Cer. : Maj. Tovey, 3lst regt., for two years on Med. Cer.; Capt. Pickard, 
47th regt., for do. on do. ; Lieut. and Adj. M‘Carthy, for do, on do. 

To Sea.—Lieut. W. J. King, 89th Foot, for four months ; Lieut. Brownrigg, 
13th regt., for four months ; Bapt. Taylor, 13th Dragoons, for six months on 
Med. Cer. 

[From the London Gazettes.) 

4th Lt. Drags. Lieut. C. P. Ainslie, from half-pay, to be Lieut. v. Lewis, 
who exch., rec. dif. 

llth Lt. Dr. H. A. Reynolds to be Corn. by purch., v. Johnson. 

16th Lt. Dr. Corn. G. 8S. Brown, from Cape Corps of Cav., to be Corn. by 
purch., v. Jillard, prom.; Lieut. W. Williams, from half-pay, Ist Drags., to 
be Paymast., v. Neyland, dec. 

lst Foot. Lieut. J. Cross to be Capt. by purch., v. Macdougall, who retires ; 
Surg. A. Armstrong, from Ceylon Regt., to be Surg. 

3d Foot. W.G. Beare to be Ens. by purch., v. Gordon, prom. 

6th Foot. Maj. J. Algeo, from 67th Foot, to be Maj., v. Taylor, who exch. 

14th Foot. Ens. R. Daly to be Lieut., v. Horner, dec.; aud J. B. Maxwell 
to be Ens., v. Daly. 

16th Foot, Ens. G. Mylius to be Lieut. by purch., v. Henley, prom.; J. Cas- 
sidy to be Ens, by purch., v. Mylius ; A. C, Sterling to be Ens. by purch., v. 
Delancey, prom.; W. Ashmore to be Ens. by purch., v. Sterling, app. to the 
24th Foot. 

20th Foot. Lieut.-Col. H. Thomas, from h, p., to be Lieut.-Col., v. J. Ogil- 
vie, who exch., rec. dif.; F. Horn to be Ens. by purch., v. Boddam, app. to 
18th Foot. 

30th Foot, Ens. H. M. Dixon to be Lieut. by purch, v. Cheape, prom. ; and 
J. M. T. Boston to be Ens. by purch., v. Dixon. 

31st Foot. Lieut.-Col. J. G. Baumgardt, from h. p., to be Lieut.-Col., paying 
dif., v. Fearon, app. to 64th Foot. ; Eus. H. Evans to be Lieut. by purch., v. 
Campbell, prom. ; T. Pearson, Gent. to be Ens. by purch., vy. Mills, prom. 

34th Foot, Lieut. J. F. Woodward, from 71st Foot, to be Capt. by purch., v. 
Matthewes, who retires ; Lieut, A. Davies, from 11th Lt. Dr., to be Capt. by 
purch., v. Magil, who retires. 

54th Foot. Lieut. J. Stoddard, from 34th Foot, to be Lieut., v. Lynam, who 
exch. ; Hosp. Assist. J. Macdonald to be Assist.-Surg., v. Leich, dec. ; Lieut. 
J. Crofton, from 3d R. Vet. Bat., to be Lieut., v. Fothergill, app. to 64th Foot. 

83d Foot. Hosp. Assist. A. Callander to be Assist.-Surg., v. Macqueen, prom. 
in Ceylon Regt. 

87th Foot. Ens, Hon. A. Harley, froom 36th Foot, to be Lieut. by purch., 
v. Serjeant, who retires. 

89th Foot, Lieut. J. HW. Palmer, from h. p., 23d Lt. Dr., to be Lieut., v.8.G. 
Bagshaw, who exch. 

97th Foot. Ens. E. Cheney to be Lieut. by purch., v. Prior, who retires ; 
Lieut. W. Kelly, from 33d Foot, to be Capt. by purch., v. Forster, prom. ; T. 
B. Hunt to be Ens. by purch., v. Cheney, prom. 

Ceylon Regt. Assist. Surgeon A, Macqueen, from 83d Foot, to be Surg., v. 
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Armstrong, prom. in Ist Foot; Lieut. Lord W. F. Montagu, from h, p. 90th 
Foot, to be Ist Lieut. 

Allowed to dispose af their half-pay. Capt. H. Goldicut, 2d Ceylon Regt. ; 
Capt. E. Sterling, 16th Foot; Lieut. W. Place, 45th Foot. Ens. J. Dillon, 
47th Foot; Capt. W. B. Fairman, 4th Ceylon regt.; Capt. J. Dyas, 2d Ceylon 
regt.; Capt. J. P, Milbanke, 47th Foot, 

UNATTACHED. 

Major W. W. Higgins, from 13th Light Drag., to be Lieut.-Col. of Inf. by 
purch., v. Stauser, who retires; Lieut. C. A. Campbell, from 31st Foot, to be 
Capt. of Inf. by purch. ; Lieut, W.C. Langmead, 44th Foot, to be do. ; Lieut. 
G, Ruxton, 31st do., to be do. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


CALCUTTA. 

Births —Aug. 14. The lady of Capt. Roberts, of a daughter.—25. At How- 
rah, the lady of W. Durham, Esq., of a son.—29. The lady of the Rev. W. 
Adam, of adaughter; the lady of Capt. J. Eckford, 6th N. I., of a son.—30, 
The lady of Capt. W. Cunningham, of a son.—Sept. 8. The lady of W.S. Ste- 
ven, Esq., Civil Surg., ofa son.—14. The lady of the Hon. C. R. Lindsay, C.S., 
ofa daughter.—15, The lady of Capt. E. C. Sneyd, of a daughter.—19. The 
lady of W. Priusep, Esq., of ason.—20. The lady of W. E. Burne, Esq., C. S., 
of a son.—23. At the Mint, the lady of D. Ross, Esq., of a son.—28, The lady 
of J. D. D. Dombal, Esq., of a daughter,—2). At the Calcutta Academy, Mrs. 
F. Linstedt, of ason.—Oct. 4. The lady of Lieut.-Col. G. H. Gall, of a son.— 
8. The lady of Capt. R. C. Faithful, Maj. of Brig., ofa daughter. 

Marriages.—Sept.5. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. T. Wood, Assistant in 
the Military Department, to Jane Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Dr. L. 
Burlini—12. At St John’s Cathedral, T. Bird, Esq., to Miss Jane Glass.— 
Oct. 8. W. Limane, Esq., to Janette Ann, daughter of the late J. Gilmore, 
Esq.—21. R. Bell, Esq., of Ramnagur, to Miss Adolphina, third daughter of 
the late N. Rabeholm, Esq., of his Danish Majesty’s C. S.; W.S. Boyd, Esq., 
to Margaret, daughter of the late A. M‘Kean, Esq., of London. 

Deaths.—Sept. 8. Miss Emma Begbie, aged 19; Lieut.-Col. N. Bucke, 20th 
regt. N. 1., commanding Ist L. I., Arracan, aged 45; H. C. Darwall, Esq., 
attorney at law, aged 30.—15. At Dum Dum, the infant son of Capt. C. Gra- 
ham, Ben. H. Artil.—17. R. Meiselbach, Esq.—18. Master F. L. Meiselbach, 
aged 16.—19. At Allipore, H. M‘Kenzie, infant daughter of John Moore, 
Esq.—23. C. J. Fox, Esq., aged 34.—24. W. Trower, Esq., C. S.—25. Capt. 
J.L. Garrick, of the ship Hero of Malown.—25. On board the Lady Campbell, 
Mr. E. Slatterthwaite, Midshipman, aged 17.—26, Joseph, the son of A. G. 
Paterson, Esq., aged 6.—28. Nowrojee Serabjie, a man universally lament- 
ed. He was a Parsee merchant, and one of the first of his nation that settled 
in Calcutta.—Oct. 5, At Garden Reach, Lieut. J. Green, of the Artil. ; Capt. 
P. Dudgeon, Mth N. I., aged 36.—9. J. G. Albrecht, Esq., aged 27.—10. At 
the house of Capt. Probyn, Mr. P. Drayer, Midship. H.C. ship Minerva, 
aged 19.—11. Mrs. L. Bagshaw, the lady J. Bagshaw, Esq., aged 26.—20. The 
infant daughter of H. W. Money, Esq.—23. Rev. J. Lawson, Pastor of the 
Baptist Church, aged 38. 

MADRAS. 

Marriage.—Sept. 22. Mr. H. Macaulay to Miss V. Conea. 

Deaths.—Sept. 6. Ou board the Boyne, A.S. Ponton, Esq.—22. Rosa Anne, 
infant daughter of Lieut. W. Cotton, 10th Madras N,.1.—Oct. 2. W. Peacock, 
Esq., Dep. Sheriff of Madras—10. Ens. J. Ford, H. M. 69th regt. 

BOMBAY. 

Births.—Aug. 20. The lady of W. C. Brace, Esq., C. S., of a son.—Nov. 4. 
The lady of Lieut. G. W. Blachey, l4th N. I., of a son. 

Marriages.—Sept. 22. Lieut. R. Lewis, H. M.'s L. Drags, to Sarah, fourth 
daughter of the late Capt. Cotgrave, R,N,=-Oct. 20, J, Williams, Esq., Resi- 
dent at Baroda, to Miss Mary Evans. 
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Deaths.—Sept. 1. G. A, Bax, Esq., aged 24.—Oct. 18, The Rey. E. Frost, 
American Missionary. 

OUT STATIONS. 

Births.—July 19. At Singapore, the lady of A. Farquhar, Esq., of a son.— 
24. At Ahmedabad, the Jady of W. A. Jones, Esq., C.S., of a daughter.—Aug. 
10. At Singapore, the lady of D.S. Napier, Esq., of a daughter—12. At 
Poonah, the lady of Capt. Bolton, H.M. 20th regt., of a daughter.—l0. At 
Gorruckpore, the lady of Major E. Simons, 9th Extra N. I., of a daughter.— 
19. At Girgaum, the lady of W. G. Bird, C. S., of a son.—27. At Sultanpore, 
Benares, the lady of Lieut. and Adj. W. Alexander, 5th regt. L. C, of a son. 
—Sept. 1. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. W. P. Cooke, Dep. Judge Adv. Gen., 
of ason.—4. At Saugor, the lady of Lieut. Weston, Dep. Judge Adv. Gen., of 
a son.—6. At Hurnee, the lady of the Rev. J. Stevenson, of a daughter.— 
8. At Colombo, the lady of Capt. Duvernet, of a son.—9. At Delhi, the lady 
of Capt. Mathison, Commis. of Ordnance, of a son.—ll. At Kamptee, the 
lady of W. P. M‘Donald, Esq., 41st N.I., of ason; at Tanjore, the lady of 
Capt. Tweedle, of ason; at Ghazeepoor, the lady of Capt. Orchard, Europ. 
Regt., of a son.—13. At Muttra, the lady of J. O. Beckett, Esq., of a daugh- 
ter.—15, At Trivandram, the lady of Capt. Lethbridge, of a daughter.—20. At 
Jessore, the lady of R. B. Francis, Esq., of a daughter.—21. At Ghazeepore, 
the lady of J. Hunter, C.S., of a son.—22. At Cochin, the lady of M. Sargon, 
Esq., of a daughter.—24. At Mangalore, the lady of Lieut. C. P. Rose, 50th 
N.I., of a daughter.—Oct. 2. At Chowringhee, the lady of C. Mowerson, Esq., 
C.S., of ason ; at Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Cureton, H. M. 16th Lancers, 
of a daughter.—3. At Dinapore, the Jady of Lieut. E. Wintle, of a son.—5. At 
Negapatam, the lady of J. C. Vanspall, Esq., late Civil Servant of his Nether- 
lands Majesty, of a son.—6, At Cossipore, the lady of Capt. C. Cowles, 
H.C.S., of a daughter.—8. At Cawnpore, the lady of the Rev. T. J. Tor- 
riano, District Chaplain, of a daughter.—13. At Allipoor, the lady of Lieut. 
Hickey, of a son,—22. At Baroda, the lady of Capt. W. R. Lester, Commis. 
of Stores, of ason. 

At Sea.—Aug. 6. On board the General Kyd, the lady of S. Paxton, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

Marriages.—July 5. At New Norfolk, Van Diemen’s Land, Lieut.-Col. S, 
H. Tod, Bengal Estab., to Mary, youugest daughter of the late Capt. E. Mac- 
douald.—Sept. 7. At Chandernagore, B. Hartly, Esq., indigo planter, to Miss 
L. C. Gentlehomme.—12, At Agra, Lieut.-Col. J. Delamain, to Miss H. M. 
Norris.—30. At Tranquebar, Lieut. W. P. Burton, 27th N.L., to Miss M. H. 
Lutter, daughter of the late Major Lutter, of the Danish service. 

Deaths.—July 31. At Prome, F.C. Minchall, Esq., H. C. Flotilla Service. 
—Aug. 9. At Arracan, on board the Indiana, Hospital Ship, Capt. Howell, 
16th M. N.I.—18. At Arracan, J. W. Boyd, Assist.-Surg. H. C. S.—21. At 
Saugor, W. Douglas, infant son of A. Garden, Esq., Med. Estab.—22. At 
Lucknow, Pelegrine Treves, Esq., C. S.; at Arracan, Mr. J. Wood, late chief 
officer of the schooner Marianna ; at Dacca, J. G. Railey, Esq., indigo planter. 
—23. At Mandavie, in Cutch, Major A. C. H. Lamy, commanding 16th N.I. 
—30. At Penang, Capt. H. Davidson, 30th Bengal N.I.—Sept. 2. At Dooab, 
in the Fort of Belgaum, Capt. C. Warre, of the Artill.—3. At Mahidpore, the 
lady of Capt. W. Bell, Bengal Artill—6. At Dacca, Mrs. Bowman, wife of 
Mr. C. Bowman, Dep. Commis. of Ord., aged 47 ; at Deenajpore, N. Macleod, 
Acting Judge of Circuit.— 8. At Arracan, Superin. Surg W. L. Grant.—11. At 
Soanpett, on his route to Nagpore, Capt. J. Roy, 2d European reg. ; At Arra- 
can, Lieut. F. Considine, H.M.’s 54th reg.—12. At Rangoon, Capt. W. Dolge, 
of the ship Shah-ool-Ahmed ; at Dacca, the infant son of J. Drew, Esq,, C. S. 
—l4. At Mirzapore, R. Hastings, son of J. N. M. Macnabb, C.S,—16. At 
Dinapore, Lieut. H. P. Ridge, Adjutant 39th N.I.—18. On board the Royal 
George, in Penang Roads, J. Trotter, Esq. jun., Bengal C. S., aged 25.—21. 
At Belundshur, Powell Holt, eldest son of Capt. H. White, 2d Ex. Light Cav. 
—22. At Bellary, George, infant son of Lieut. J. Metcalf, Fort Adjutant at 
that station.—27. At Bhaugulpore, Lieut.-Col. J. Swinton.—2¢. At Midna- 
pore, Capt. H. Whinfield, 39th N.I.—29. At Moorshedabad, S. Marshall, Esy., 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Marshall, K.C.B.—30. At Chittagong, the 
Rev, Dr. J, Vincent—-Oct, 5, At Cawnpore, Miss Lydia D, Norris, eldest 
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daughter of the late Lieut.-Col. J, Norris, Madras Engineers.—12. At Pe- 
nang, J. R. Cuppage, Esq., C.S., aged 22, son of Major-Gen. Cuppage, Royal 
Artill.—23. At Arcot, J. Stephenson, Esq., Superin. of the Vet. Estab. 

At Sea.—On board the Waterloo, on her passage to China, G.S. Jackson, 
son of J. Jackson, Esq.—Aug. 5. On board the Lord Amherst, J. W. Carroll, 
Esq. M. D.—Sept. 2. On board the Hydery, Capt. B. Wooly, 29th N. I.— 
Oct. 1. On board the Woodford, the lady of the Rev. E. Ray, returning to 
India.—On his passage to England, Lieut. Woulds, 56th Foot.—In Dec. last, 
off St. Helena, on board the Liffey, R. Kingsford, Midshipman, aged 27. 


EUROPE, 

Births—Feb. 17. The lady of Lieut,-Col. B. Elphinstone, of a daughter.— 
24. The lady of Capt. Basil Hall, R. N., of a daughter.—25, The lady of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir W, Inglis, K. C. B., of a son, 

Marriages —¥feb. 7. At Paisley, T. Dykes, Esq., of Calcutta, to Marion, 
daughter of T. Leishman, Esq.—10. At Edinburgh, A. Kedslie, Esq., Surg. 
H. C.S., to Margaret, eldest daughter of the late A. Fyfe, Esq., Lecturer on 
Anatomy.—18. At Carmarthen, D. Prytherch, Esq., to C. G. Catherine, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Dalton, Esq., of the Hon. E, I. Co,’s Med. 
Service, Madras.—27. Lieut. A. A. Williamsou, H, E. I. C. Mil. Service, to 
J. E. Rosalia, only daughter of the late A. Mearns, Esq., 3d Regt. of Guards. 
—March 8. Lieut. Col. F. Phillips, (late of the 15th Huzzars,) to Margaret, 
3d daughter of J. Pallister, Esq ,of Derryluskan, Tipperary.—14. At Dublin, 
J. Radcliffe, Esq., to Miss H. Wall, niece of the late Gen. Conyngham, Hon. 
E. [. Co.’s Service.—21. Capt. A. M. F. Grove, 13th Light Dragoons, to 
Frances Selina, eldest daughter of F. Gregory, Esq., of Stivichall, Coventry, 
Lately, at Reading, W. Kowland, Esq., Bombay Med. Estab., to Sarah, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Taylor, Esq. 

Deaths—March 4. At St. Roques, M‘Millan Jameson, M.D., late Surg.- 
Gen. Royal Artil., aged 69.—5. At Douglas, Gen. Stapleton, son of the late 
Sir T. Stapleton of Grey’s Court, Oxfordshire.—6. At Brighton, W. Roe, Esq., 
late Chairman of the Beard of Customs. At his seat, Redgrave-hall, Suffolk. 
G, Wilson, Esq., Admiral of the Red.—16. Lieut.-Col. C. Tyron, late of the 
88th Regt., aged 42.—Latelv, at London, H. Smith, Esq., twenty-nine years 
Solicitor to the East India Comp., and clerk to the Drapers’ Hall Comp.— 
Major Perkins Major, formerly his Majesty’s Consul at Tunis, and Equerry to 
the Duke of Sussex, aged 80. Captain J. Lindsey, brother to the late Earl of 
Balcarras. Col. W. Bulkeley, aged 62. At Kempsey, near Worcester, 
Lieut.-Col. Little, E. I. Co.’s Service. At Rome, Lieut. W. Fraser, H. M.’s 
44th Regt. At Cheltenham, Major Corfield, formerly Dep. Mil, Aud.- 
Gen, in Bengal. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA.—Ocroser 19, 1825. 
Government Securities, &c. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 
Premium 27 8 Remittable Loan 6 per cent. 26 8 Premium 
Discount 0 6 4 per Cent. Loan - - 010 Discount 
Ditto 0 6 SperCent.Loan ... . 012 Ditto. 


BANK OF BENGAL RATES. 


o 


Discount on Private Bills .. . 6 Opercent, 
Do. of Government Ditto an 8 apie ene) oe ter 
Interest on Loans on Deposit of Company’s Paper for 2 

menths fixed. . .. . Sey {yee 


RATES OF EXCHANGE. 
On London, 6 months sight, 2s. ld. per S. R. 
Madras, 30 days 92 a 96 S.RK. per 100 Madras Rupees. 
ember, Ditto 98 . . . S.R. per 100 Bombay ditto. 
ank Shares—Premium 4800 to 5000, 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1825. 


Downs -» London +» Phillips .. Singapore Sept. 13 
Downs +. Lady Kennaway Surflen .. Bombay . Nov. 6 
At Cowes . Richd.Rimmer Nichol .. Singapore Aug. 23 
Off Dover .. Indian -- Sharman .. Calcutta. Sept. 22 
Off Liverpool Calcutta .. Streyan .. Bombay.. Oct. — 
Off Isle of Wight Jane -» Taylor .. Singapore: Aug. 23 
Downs +» Magnet -» Tweld  .. Bombay. Oct. 21 
At Cowes .. Catherine .. Endicot .. Batavia .. Oct. 22 
Off Scilly .. Madras -- Fayrer .. Bengal .. Nov. 5 
Portsmouth., Ellen -. Camper .. Mauritius Dec. 5 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. 


NewS.Wales Norfolk -» Greig 
Bombay .. James Sibbald .. Forbes 
Bombay .. Cambridge -» Barber 
Bengal .» Thomas ‘Grenville Manning 
Bengal . Marq. ieaieuaie Blanshard 
Bengal . Thala Biden 
Bengal . Woodford -» Chapman 
Bengal +» Childe Harold .. West 
Bengal «» Coldstream -» Hall 
Bengal Africa Skelton 
Anjer Roads. Roxburgh Castle Denny 
Bengal -« Elizabeth Stephens 
Bengal +» Malabar .. Skitter 
Ben -» Sultan Mitchell 
M ++ H.M.S. Champion 
Bengal «+ William Miles .. Beadle 
Bengal - Mary .. Jefferson 
M -» Kingston -. Bowen 
Bengal -» Columbia 
— . Carn Brea Castle 

Bengal -« Albion Be 
Bengal -» John Taylor ., 
Bengal - Mary Ann ‘ 
Batavia . Eleanor i 
Cape .. Catherine .» Mackintosh 
Cape .. Fortitude .. Barcham 
Cape .» Lord Suffield .. Dean 


St. Helena ... Dorothy -- Garnock 
St. Helena .. Larkins ». Wilkinson 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander. 


Bourdeaux Jean Pierre .. Destarque 
Liverpool Matilda »» Bulley 
Deal Britannia = .. Lamb 
Deal Sir David Scott Orr 
Liverpool North Briton.. Richmond 
Off Plymouth - «+ Barrow 
Deal Diade . Colgrave 
Deal Thomas Coutts Chrystie 


Port of Depart. 


London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Ceylon &Lond. 
London 
— 
sin re 
M * 0 
Portsmouth 
London 
Liverpool 
anu : 
ive 
Loodon 
rae 
iver’ 
ee oy 
Bengal 
London 
London 
Bengal 


Bombay 
Bengal 


Destination. 


Madras 


. Batavia& Singapore 


Bengal and China 


* Bengal 
: Sinan! and China 
- Bombay 


Bombay and China 














-Balfuur, Davis, and Fortescue, Cadets. 





: 
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Date. — Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander, Destination, 
1826. 
Mar.10 Deal Castle Huntly Drummond .. Madrasand China 
Mar. 11 Deal Marq. Huntly ‘Fraser .» Madras and China 
Mar. 13 Deal Columbine .. ‘Tait .» Bombay 
Mar.16 Off.of Wight Euphrates .. Meade . Madras and Bengal 


Mar. 16 Plymouth Sparrowhawk Polkingthorne Cape 


Mar. 16 Plymouth H.M.S. Hind... ——— Madras 

Mar.17 Deal Lady Melville... Clifford és —— and China 
Mar.19 Deal Marq. Camden Fox Gilson .. St. Helena & China 
Mar. 21 Portsmouth Duke of Bedford Tween .- Madras and Bengal 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 
_— Lat. and Long. Ship’s Name. Commander. P.of Depart. Destination. 
825. 
Nov. 6 Lord Hastings, Talbot .. London... Bengal 
Fifty miles South of reef buoy, Sandheads. 


Nov. 8 1415N.  686E. Kingston ..Bowen .. Mad.&Lon.Bengal 
Nov.16 230N. 9140E.George Home Higgin .. London.. Bengal 
ro 6S. 29 W. Ellen .. Patterson .. London.. Cape 
1826. 
Jan. 12 2N. 21 W. Perseverance Best .. London,. Bengal 
Jan. 23 537 N. 23 Indian «Shannon .. Calcutta,., London 
Jan, 23 Dorothy ..Garnock ,. Bombay.. Liverpol 
Off Ascension Island. 
Feb. 2 38 30 Penelope ..Christie .. Mauritius London 


Feb. 3 5S. 1716 Atlas .» Hunt .» Mad.&Cey.London 





GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARDS. 

By the Malcolm, Eyles, from Madras :—Major Gen. R. Sewell; Mrs. Sewell; 
Miss and Master Sewell; Major John Leslie; Mrs. Leslie; Miss Leslie; Capt. 
R. Brunton; Capt. Jenour; Capt. John Smith; Lieut. Taylor; Mrs. Taylor ; 
Lieut. Sherlock ; C. Dickson; C. Stewart; James E. Muttebury; O. Hollawan ; 
R. B. Frizill, and G. B. Rose; Ens. A.C. Anderson; John Coghlan, Esq., 
Assist. Surg. ; Mr. Shoolbraid. 

phy Indian, from Calcutta: Mr. Ogilby, merchant ; Lieut. Frederick, Ben- 


. ig bese Lady Kennaway, from Bombay :—Mrs. Peppir ; Miss Peppir ; Lieut. 
W. Kingstone, and J. R. Gloag. 

By the 4tlas, Hunt, from Madras and Ceylon, (daily expected) :—Mr. Bruce, 
Hon. Co.’s Mil. Ser. ; Capt. Moncrieff, Madras Artil.; Mr. Hooper, Hon, Co.’s 
C.S.; Lieut. Wilson, Royal Artil; Lieut. White, 2d Ceylon Reg., died on his 
passage ; Mrs. and Miss Hooper; Mrs., Miss, and Master Busche. 

By the Madras, Fayrer, from Bengal:—His Excellency Sir Edw. Paget, 
Commander-in-Chief ; Capt. Cham e, Mil. Sec. and Aid-de-camp ; W. W. 
Hobhouse, Esq., merchant ;_Major ‘Tovey, H. M. 3lst Reg. ; Major Swiney, Ben- 
gal Army; Mr. Freeman, do.; Mr. M‘Ghie, H.M. 3lst Reg.; Mr. Gladstone, 

fadras N. I.; Master G. E. O. Smith; Mrs, Twinning; Mrs. N. M‘Leod; Mrs. 
D. Ware; Mrs. Troten; Mrs. Kelly. 

By the Coromandel, Boyes, (expected) :—Mrs. Barlow; Mr. Ashburner ; 
Mrs. Ashburner ; Mrs. Sherlock and children ; Col. Vaughan; J. Mainwaring, 
Esq.; —— Paris, Esq.; Basil Cochran, ony Capt. Luke, 59th Reg.; yr 
Everist, Engineer; Lieut. Taylor and child; Lieut. Aubruther, 34th N.1L; 
Lieut. Roxburgh, Cav. ; Ensign Elliot. 

PASSENGERS OUTWARD. 

By the  % of Huntley, Capt. Fraser, for Madras and China :—Col. Sale ; 
Mrs. Sale ; Mr. Glass; Mrs. Glass; Rev. Mr. Spring; Mrs. Spring; Lieut. 
Smith; Mrs. Smith ; Major Walpole; Dr. Mack ; Ensigns Pigott and Coke, 
45th Reg.; Lieuts. Mahon, Jones, and Davis, 46th Regt.; Lieut. Moore, 49th 
Regt. ; he Surg. Bush ; Messrs. Hure, M‘Donald, West, Pollock, Willins, 
Wilmot, M‘Donald, Ferrers, Madan, Durant, Piggott, Wright, Pegson, 
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HORRORS OF THE SEA. 


Tue following authentic narrative of human suffering, by exposure to shipwreck, is so full 
of territic admonition to all those concerned in the outfit and management of ships, that we 
record it here, in the hope of its impressing all who read it with the importance of making 
every possible provision for security against similar horrors.——Narrative of occurrences on 
board the Frances and Mary, 398 tons, John Kendall, master, from St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, beund to Liverpool :— 

“ Sailed from St. John’s Jan. 18, 1826.—Feb. 1. Strong gales from the W.N.W.; carried 
away the main-top-mast and mizen-mast head; hove to; got boats’ saiis in the main rigging, 
to keep the sk*p tothe wind. At eleven, Pp. m., shipped a heavy sea, which washed away the 
cabouse, jolly-boat, and disabled fivemen.—Feb. 2. Cleared away the wreck, and made sail be- 
fore the wind ; strong breezes.—Feb. 5, eleven, A. M. Strong gales, with a heavy sea; clewed 
the sails up and hove to—head to the southward ; shipped a sea, which carried away the long- 
boat, companion, tiller, unshipped the rudder, the best bower-chain, and washed a man over- 
board, who was afterwards saved. At 11. 10, another heavy sea struck us, which stove our 
stern in, Cut away our foremast, and both bower anchors, to keep the ship to the wind ; em- 
ployed in getting what provisions we could—by knocking the bow port out, saved fifty pounds 
of bread and five pounds of cheese, which we stowed in the main-top ; got the master’s wife 
and female passenger up, whilst we were clearing away below, lightening the ship; most of 
the people slept in the tup ; at day-light found Patrick Cooney hanging by his legs from the 
cat-harpins, dead from fatigue ; committed his body to the deep.—Feb. 6, eight a.m. Sawa 
strange sail standing towards us ; made signal of distress—stranger spoke us, and remained in 
company twenty-four hours, but received no assistance, the American making an excuse that 
the sea was running too high. Made a tent of spare canvass on the forecastle, and put the 
people on a short allowance of a quarter of a biscuit a day—Feb. 8. Saw a brig to lee- 
ward; strong gales.—Feb. 9, ten a.m. Observed the same vessel to windward—made the 
signal of distress; stranger bore up and showed American colours.—Feb. 10. He spoke us, 
oning how long we had been in that situation, and what we intended to do—if we intended 
leaving the ship? Answered, yes. He then asked if we had any rigging? Answered, yes. 
Night coming on, and blowing hard, saw no more of the stranger. Suffered much from hunger 
and thirst. On about Feb. 11, saw a large ship to the Northward ; did not speak her ; wore 
head to the‘Northward. At this time all our provisions were out; suffered much from hunger, 
having received no nourishment for nine days!—Feb. 2). Departed this life, James Clarke, 
seaman ; read prayers, and committed his body to the deep. We were at this time on half a gill 
of water a-day, and suffering much from hunger. During the whole period of being on the 


wreck, we were wet from top to toe.—Feb. 22. Jolin Wilson, seaman, died at 10 4.m.; pre- 
served the body of the deceased, cut him up in quarters, washed them overboard, and hung 
them on pins.—Feb. 23. J. Moore died, and was thrown overboard, having eaten part of him, 


such as the liver and heart. From this date to Saturday, the 5th of March, the following num- 
ber perished from hunger: Henry Davis, a Welch boy ; Alexander Kelly, seaman; John Jones, 
apprentice-boy, nepbew of the owner; James Frier, cook; Daniel Jones, seaman; John 

utchinsen, seaman; and John Jones, a boy: threw the last-named overboard, his blood 
being bitter ; also, James Frier, who was working his passage home under a promise of mar- 
riage to Ann Saunders, the female passenger, who attended on the master’s wife ; and who, 
when she heard of Frier’s death, shrieked a loud yell, then snatching a cup from Clerk (mate), 
cut her late intended husband’s throat, and drank his blood, insisting that she had the greatest 
right to it ; a scuffle ensued, and the heroine (the words of the narrator) got the better of her 
adversary, and then allowed him to drink one cup to her two !—Feb. 26. On or about this day 
an English brig hove in sight—hoisted the ensign downward—stranger hauled his wind to- 
wards us, and hauled his foresail , when abreast of us, kept his course, about one mile dis- 
tance, set his foresail, and we soon lost sight of him! fresh breeze, with a little rain—the sea 

uite smooth, but he went off, having shown English colours ; had he at this time taken us off 

e wreck, much of the subsequent dreadful suffering would have been spared us.—March 7. 
His Majesty’s ship Blonde came in sight, and to our relief, in lat. 44. 43. N., lon. 21. 57. W.— 
Words are quite inadequate to express our feelings as well as those which Lord Byron 
and our deliverers most evidently possessed, when they had fonnd they had come to 
rescue six of their fellow-creatures (two of them females) from a most awful, lingering, 
but certain death. It came on to blow during the night a fresh gale, which would, 
no doubt, have swept us all overboard. Lieutenant Gambier came in the ship’s cut- 
ter, to bring us from the wreck ; he observed to us, ‘You have yet, I perceive, fresh 
meat.” To which we were compelled to reply, ‘ No, Sir, it is part of a man, one of our 
unfortunate crew! It was our intention to put ourselves on an allowance, even of this food, 
this evening, had not you come to our relief.” The master’s wife, who underwent all the 
most horrid sufferings which the human understanding can imagine, bore them much better 
than could possibly have been expected. She is now, although much iated, a respectable, 
good-looking woman, about twenty-five years of age, and the mother of a boy seven years of 
age. But, what must have been the extremity of want to which she was driven, when she 
ate the brains of one of the apprentices, saying it was the most delicious thing she ever 
tasted ; and it was still more melancholy to relate, the person whose brains she thus was 
forced by hunger to eat, had been three times wrecked before, but was providentially picked 
up by a vessel, after being two-and-twenty days on the wreck, water-logged; but, in the pre- 
sent instance, he perished, having survived similar sufferings for a space of twenty-nine days, 
and then became foed for his remaining shipmates! Ann Saunders, the other female, had 
more strength in her calamity than most of the men; she performed the duty of cutting up 
and cleaning the dead bodies, keeping two knives in her monkey jacket; and when the 
breath was announced to have flown, she would sharpen her knives, bleed the deceased in 
the neck, drink his blood, and cut him up as usual. From want of water, those who perished 
drank their own urine and salt water: they became foolish, crawling upon their hands 
round the deck (when they could), and died generally raving mad.’’ 








